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PREFACE                             1 

Certain  kindly  disposed  confreres  who   have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  following  work  have  asked  me  now  and  then  vi-hether  I  intendet 
lo  deal  wilh  French  Art  in  fifty  volumes  or  fifty  pages.     I  have 
vrilten  a  good  deal  leas  and  a  good  deal  more — too  much  or  loo 
little,  it  may  be  objected.     Compared  wilh  works  which  exhaust 
the  material  and  those  which  condense  it  into  a  few  drops  of  elixir 
this  little  book  has  but  one  merit— that  of  existing.     For  the  art  o 
*      our  country  has  never  been  Ireated  as  a  whole,  save  in  (realises  on 
universal  art.  where  the  French  chapters  appear  in  their  due  order 
or  in  general  histories  of  France,  where  the  names  of  artists  defile 
al  the  end  of  a  volume,  like  baggage  at  the  rear  of  a  convoy.     Whj 
has  il  not  been   thought  necessary  to  co-ordinate   these  dilTeren 
chapters,  as  has  been  done  so  efficiently  and  so  frequently  in  the 
history  of  our  pohtics  and  out  literature? 

It  may  be  thai  the  very  variety  of  French  Art  invites  lo  specia 
studies  rather  than  to  general  appreciations.     Il  does  not  presen 
thai  unity  of  character  which  is  so  striking  in  most  olher  couniries 
In  England,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  in  Spain,  arl  reveals 
itself  as  ihe  work  of  a  single  race,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  a  single 
century.     In    France,    arlislic    continuity    embraces   very    differen 
styles,  all  equally  original  and  sincere.     No  one  would  ViesiU'W  ^ 
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say  which  has  been  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  England 
or  Flanders.  In  France,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  without 
scruple;  each  century,  from  Philip  Augustus  to  our  own  day,  has 
partisans. 

The  individuality  of  France  is  very  ancient.  It  has  been  con- 
tinually, and  sometimes  violendy  modified,  but  has  very  rarely  shown 
signs  of  exhaustion.  Art  is  distributed  throughout  its  history,  and 
has  always  been  well  adapted  to  its  vicissitudes.  It  has  not,  as  in 
other  countries,  expanded  with  that  momentary  exuberance  which 
manifests  the  full  vitality  of  the  human  plant  and  exhausts  it.  It 
reveals  rather  the  changing  forms  of  society  than  a  fixed  ethnical 
type.  If  there  has  not  always  been  a  French  School,  or  in  other 
words,  a  great  family  of  artists  and  a  sort  of  material  kinship  founded 
u|X)n  community  of  methods,  there  has  always  been  a  French  Style, 
that  is  to  say,  a  moral  resemblance  between  works  inspired  by  the 
same  collective  taste. 

Art  has  known  periods  of  magnificent  expansion,  the  bloom  and 
fruition  of  a  race;  but  these  have  been  for  the  most  part  brief  and 
intermittent.  France  has  had  such  periods;  the  years  of  the  past 
are  full  of  the  work  of  a  society  which  has  always  been  able  to 
fashion  an  adornment  to  suit  its  taste;  our  active  civilization  has 
never  failed  to  supplement  the  repose  of  nature  by  its  industry. 
Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  include  the  art  of  France  in  a  statical 
definition ;  the  best  that  can  be  given  is  the  very  law  of  its  develop- 
ment: its  essence  is  that  suppleness  and  fidelity  with  which  it  has 
always  adapted  itself  to  a  society  in  perpetual  process  of  recon- 
struction. 

Above  these  minor  variations,  two  great  phases  are  easily 
discerned:  the  Christian,  feudal,  and  communal  France  of  the 
Middle  Ages  created  Gothic  Art  as  its  form  of  expression;  the 
rationalistic  and  strongly  centralised  France  of  modem  times 
adopted  the  language  of  Classic  Art.  These  opposite  styles  express 
the  successive  aspects  of  the  same  soul  with  equal  sincerity.  Yet 
they  would  seem  mutually  exclusive;  the  Classicists  despise  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  modem  restorers  of  Gothic  taste  have  not 
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yet  forgiven  those  who  superseded  it.  A  trustworthy  book  on 
French  Art  is  only  possible  if  its  writer  abandons  these  exclusive 
predilections;  they  are  natural  in  artists  who  must  either  believe  in 
the  superiority  of  their  ideal,  or  fall  short  of  it ;  they  are  inexcusable 
in  the  historian,  who  misses  his  function  altogether  if  he  does  not 
make  the  past  more  intelligible.  Our  sympathies  should  follow 
French  taste  in  its  successive  tendencies.  To  sacrifice  Notre  Dame 
to  Versailles,  or  Poussin  to  the  Master  of  Moulins  is  to  renounce 
one  half  of  the  French  soul;  our  art,  by  its  wealth  and  variety,., 
invites  its  historian  to  show  a  supple  intelligence  and  a  catholi^^,^  ^^ 

Is  this  French  peculiarity  enough  to  explain  the  lack  of  a  general  ^| 
history  of  French  Art?  It  should  have  also  embarrassed  the  his-  ,^.^ 
torians  of  French  literature,  but  in  that  field  there  is  no  lack  of 
general  histories  because  literature  is  on  our  university  programmes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  no  history,  good  or  bad,  of  our  art 
because  art  with  us  is  not  a  subject  of  official  instruction.  The  uni- 
versities do  not  love  the  plastic  arts.  They  have  never  known  any- 
thing but  books.  The  walls  of  our  ancient  colleges  have  only  heard 
the  names  of  momuments  and  of  artists,  when  Cicero  or  Quintilian 
happened  to  refer  to  Greek  Art.  To-day,  when  public  instruction 
deals  with  everything,  it  continues  from  habit  to  ignore  the  fine  arts 
— or  not  only  from  habit,  but  from  deliberate  purpose,  for  the 
Areopagi  have  decided  that  these  subjects  must  not  be  allowed 
among  the  disciplinary  courses  adapted  to  forming  the  minds  of 
young  functionaries.  Ignorance  of  art,  which  was  only  fostered 
by  the  force  of  tradition,  has,  since  their  decision,  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  principle.  Does  academic  austerity  suspect  in  it  some 
frivolous  amusement  and  must  we  recognise  in  its  defiance  or  its 
disdain  a  weakened  form,  placid,  and  as  it  were  pedagogical,  of 
the  old  theocratic  hatred  for  images?  Or,  indeed,  is  it  simply  im- 
possible to  explain  to  people  that  a  thing  which  they  have  never 
made  use  of  can  be  useful?  However  this  may  be,  time  alone, 
as  the  generations  succeed  each  other,  can  change  the  opinion  of 
the  university.     Let  us  wait  for  the  moment  when  the  curiosity 
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about  art  grows  great  enough  to  force  its  way  over  the  walls  of  our 
schools. 

Let  us  be  just,  however.  The  history  of  art  is  already  established 
in  the  higher  education.  Doubtless  it  will  spread  from  those 
summits  down  through  all  the  schools,  and  we  might  indulge  the 
fairest  hopes  if  we  did  not  have  to  fear  a  serious  misunderstanding. 
Our  higher  education  very  naturally  applies  to  the  study  of  monu- 
ments of  art  the  methods  of  learning  and  of  criticism  which  are  so 
satisfactory  elsewhere.  A  late  comer  in  the  numerous  family  of 
historical  sciences,  the  history  of  art  wears  the  apparel  of  its  older 
sisters.  We  could  wish  that  it  had  garments  made  after  its  own 
measure,  though  not  more  comfortable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
legitimate  than  profound  inquiry  in  order  to  acquire  all  possible 
certainty  and  exactitude.  The  biography  of  a  sculptor,  the  history 
of  a  church,  demand  many  and  difficult  researches.  There  is 
nothing  more  creditable  than  a  thesis  on  painting  full  of  sound  learn- 
ing, even  if  the  author  has  never  seen  a  picture.  The  outer  phe- 
nomena of  art  are  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  for  centuries  armies  of 
scholars,  and  we  must  after  all  admire  ascetics  who  are  detained  by 
scruples  of  accuracy  in  the  libraries  and  the  repositories  of  archives 
where  science  is  created,  far  from  the  museums  and  the  monuments, 
where  there  is  always  risk  of  surrender  to  sentiment.  But  is  it 
really  the  history  of  art  which  should  be  taught?  Should  art 
furnish  here  material  for  special  historical  methods?  Or,  rather, 
should  it  not  be  accepted  for  itself,  for  the  meaning  embodied  in  the 
language  of  form  and  which  our  eyes  must  discover  ?  In  literature, 
the  biographies  of  the  authors  will  never  cause  their  writings  to  be 
forgotten,  for  the  reading  and  comment  on  good  books  are  among 
the  excellent  traditions  of  our  educational  system.  But  in  the 
plastic  arts  the  corresponding  habit  is  yet  to  be  bom.  The  day 
when  the  history  of  art  should  penetrate  into  our  schools  would  not 
necessarily  be  that  on  which  art  began  to  be  taught.  The  history 
of  a  book  is  one  thing,  the  reading  of  it  is  another.  Tliat  distinc- 
tion does  not  interest  our  universities.  TTiere,  learning  is  not  utili- 
tarian and  would  not  be  inconsolable  if  it  gained  no  end  at  all. 
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But  the  confusion  would  be  deplorable  in  our  schools,  where  young 
minds  should  be  nourished  and  not  given  stoiies  for  bread. 

If  intellectual  education  has  for  its  object  to  put  us  in  touch  with 
the  best  thought  of  our  ancestors,  why  neglect  this  easy  way  of  in- 
troducing young  Frenchmen  to  the  France  of  olden  times?  How 
much  reading  and  thinking  is  needed  in  order  to  evoke  one  of  those 
impressions  which  are  like  the  brief  summary  of  a  whole  generation 
or  society !  The  masterpieces  of  art  arouse  them  at  the  first  contact. 
TTiose  silent  tongues  have  a  marvellous  power  of  illuminating  in  a 
flash  the  obscure  and  profound  regions  which  words  describe  with- 
out always  revealing.  Even  when  they  have  lost  their  religious 
or  social  usefulness,  these  ancient  monuments  hold  a  thousand  re- 
minders and  an  atmosphere  of  antiquity  breathes  from  them.  Life 
in  leaving  them  has  left  them  its  fragrance. 

But,  above  all,  these  works  undoubtedly  preserve  the  best  that 
was  in  the  past.  In  turning  over  our  archives  Michelet  heard  the 
confused  wail  of  the  generations.  Political  and  social  history 
practically  tell  only  of  human  struggles.  What  else  should  they 
talk  of?  The  nations  that  have  a  history  are  the  ones  who  struggle 
to  unmake  and  remake  themselves.  How  can  we  help  concluding 
that  every  period  is  only  a  difficult  transition  to  a  happier  time? 
To  any  one  who  looks  back,  the  road  to  the  present  appears  clut- 
tered with  debris  and  the  ruins  which  were  really  hearths  and 
altars  seem  to  us  to  have  been  merely  obstacles  along  the  route. 
Why  not  acknowledge  that  when  it  is  not  rendered  tame  by  the 
idyllic  spirit  or  pedagogic  teaching,  history  too  often  rouses  our 
pity  or  our  indignation  to  leave  us  unalloyed  sympathy  with  the 
past?  Truth  is  strong  food  and  we  understand  how  to  frail  organisms 
it  is  almost  poisonous.  All  these  **dead  who  speak"  enlist  us  in 
their  struggle,  or  rather  they  reinforce  our  own  quarrels  with  the 
hatred  accumulated  for  centuries.  Let  us  add  to  all  the  hate  and 
sorrow  which  echo  from  the  archives  of  the  police,  intrigue,  the 
acid  literature  of  memoirs  or  merely  from  the  diary  of  official  gossip, 
the  luminous  history  which  the  plastic  arts  tell  in  their  own  way. 
These  alone  give  us  reasons  for  sympathising  with  the  past  and  can 
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put  our  spirits  in  harmony  with  it.  Made  from  the  best  of  humanity, 
these  works  unite  all  generations  in  the  admiration  which  they 
arouse.  We  receive,  if  we  merely  bend  affectionately  over  them, 
a  little  of  the  serene  exaltation  which  they  radiate. 

Let  us  teach  the  way  to  know  France  through  the  monuments 
of  her  art.  Let  us  listen  to  these  witnesses.  They  are  truthful 
ones  and  they  make  us  know  the  past  better  because  they  make 
us  love  it ;  they  give  us  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  centuries 
because  they  awaken  our  powers  of  love  and  of  admiration,  and 
they  illuminate  our  annals  by  the  reflection  of  their  charm.  Let 
us  work  with  all  our  heart  in  order  that  the  children  of  France 
may  one  day  journey  through  the  history  of  their  country  by  that 
highway  of  beauty. 

The  function  of  handbooks  such  as  these,  which  cannot  pursue 
the  phenomena  of  the  artistic  spirit  into  all  its  objective  ramifica- 
tions, must  be  to  trace  and  explain  those  innate  subjective  charac- 
teristics which  no  fashion  in  external  forms  can  wholly  disguise. 
As  we  follow  its  evolution,  we  shall  realise  that  the  underlying 
character  of  French  Art  is  no  less  persistent  and  apparent  than 
that  of  other  nations,  and,  in  spite  of  those  superficial  variations 
which  are  so  obvious,  we  shall  recognise  its  essential  unity. 

LOUIS  HOURTICQ. 

Paris,   1911. 
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A  urvey  ol  the  bibliogiapKical  hittoiy  of  French  Ail  would  lufiice  in  JUcIf  lo 
ihow  ut  whal  hai  been  ihe  tpeeial  lonceplion  ol  arl  lomed  by  uitceuive  geneia- 
boiu.  In  ibe  Middle  Agei,  when  Ail  wa>  eicluiivcly  ibe  handmaid  ol  Religion, 
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PART  I 
CHRISTIAN  ART 


^^P  CHAPTER  I 

ROMAN.   BARBARIAN.   AND   CHRISTIAN   ORIGINS 


Gauu  as  a  whale,  began  to  paiticipale  in  antique  civilisation  , 
under  ihe  Roman  rule.  A  highly  centralised  administration  united 
the  provinces  which  extended  from  ihc  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
(rom  the  ocean  to  the  Alps,  imposing  a  common  existence  and  ft 
common  culture  upon  them.  When  one  travels  along  a  Roman 
road  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  the  dwellers  in  these 
regions  were  sensible  o(  a  distant  solidarity.  Their  roads,  even 
when  dituaed.  are  not  obliterated;  they  still  indicate  the  ancient 
route  acrou  fields.  Stretching  in  purposeful  rigidity  from  point  to 
point,  regardless  of  mountains  and  valleys,  they  bore  the  legions  to 
th«  frontier,  and  carried  the  will  ot  Rome  into  the  u\tei\oi.    &4«t)  J 
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halting-place  along  them  was  the  nucleus  of  a  future  city  of  France. 

At  the  cTOM-ioads  we  shall  find  the  active  centres  ol  Roman  art. 

A  network  of  more  natural 

~  '^~      ~"-  j    and  less  geometrical  high- 

flB  ways,  corresponding  to  me 

I  ■  local  geology,  was  related 

II  i  I  to  this  vast  system  of  main 
^^^^^^mK^^^^t^^  I  loads.     And  yet  the  ex- 
^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^l  from    Aries 
^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^P  Cologne,   from    Lyons 

^^^^Hjj^^^^^^^^^^HH   j    members  one    body. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^l      Thus  the 
^^^^^HI^^^^^^^H^^B       built  for  were  the 

— '   channels  of  human  inter- 

n.;.  i— BuiiAN  THEATRE,  ARLEs.  coufsc  during  the  Middle 

Ages ;     they    transported 

gilgrims  and  merchants  to  sanctuaries  and  fairs  respectively.  From 
urgundy  to  Provence,  from  Tours  to  Roncevaux,  they  maintained 
unintemipled  communication,  even  when  these  provinces  were  no 
loiiger  united  by  Roman  centralisation. 

The  conquerors  brought  their  Latin  habits  with  them ;  buildings 
atin  lo  those  of  Italy  rose  in  the  cities  where  they  established  them- 
selves; an  official  art,  easily  imposed  on  a  country  innocent  of 
architecture,  and  immune  from  all  local  influence,  manifested  its 
identity  at  Narbonne,  Bordeaux,  and  Reims :  it  was  an  urban  and 
utilitarian  art,  created  for  the  enjoym^il  of  great  cities.  After  the 
decay  of  Marseilles,  Nar- 
bonne and  Frejus  rose  lo 
importance,  and  close  at 
hand.  Orange  and  Nimes. 
whose  ancient  monuments 
are  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Aries,  the  Rome 
of  Gaul,  began  her  glorious 
existence  as  a  capital,  a 
city  of  luxury,  art,  and 
pleasure.  But  this  muni- 
cipal civilisation  soon  out- 
grew Provence.  Munici- 
palities raised  triumphal  arches  dedicated  to  emperors;  Treves, 
Reims,  Besan^on,  Langres  and  Saintes  have  preserved  these  ptoud 
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ind  third  rate  impoftance  had  iIimt  ( 
illhy  among  them  boasted  ther 
they 


IS  for  the 


vaul 


■tmctiues.     Towns  o 

amphi  theatres :     the 

Temples  were  no  dc 

disappeared  lo  famish  colur 

basilicas  ol  youthful  Christianity.    Around 

the  peal  cities  rose  the  rich  villas  o(  the 

CalUc  aristocracy,  and  beyond  these  a 

vague  population,  the  Pagani,  long  re- 
calcitrant to  Lattnism  and  subsequently  to 

Christianity.     Roman  culture   had   pene- 

Jraicd  only  into  the  towns ;    but  monbsh 
ploughed  the  [allows  of  the  country- 
alter  the  municipal  art  of  the  Gallo- 
.omans  came  the  rural  art  of  the  Roman- 

"oque  epoch. 

The  Gallo-Roman  raonuments  were  of 

impenshable    strength.      The  walls    and 

vaulu  of  the  Romans  were  built  with  a 
I  so  solid  that  the  whole  structure 
le  homogeneous  as  a  single  rock ;  the 

rubble-walls  were  encased  in  small   dressed   stones,  lorrO'  i 
enormous  masses,  to  which  courses  of  i^at  bricks  or  freestone 

gave  sharp  contours,  salient  angles  and  projecting  cornices:    upon 

thit    robust    masonry    pilasters    and    pediments    were    applied    as 

facades,    ihe    whole    casmg    reproducing    the    elegant    forms    of 

Gieek  archilecture.     But  to  raise  buildings  of  this  nature,  il  was 

necCMary  ihal  a  powerful  authority  shoula  exist,  able  to  discipline 
armies,  lo  exact  forced  la- 
bour, to  subject  thousands 

prise.    The  downfall  of  the 
Empire  arrested  the  great 
■ksoltheGallo-Roman 
municipalities.      Such    of 
their  buildings  as  survived 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         the  cataclysms  of  the  Mid- 
\      I  ^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B        die  Ages  seemed  the  more 

I '     imposing   from    the    ruiiu 

1      no  J— MiiK-i 'T  s"rMJ-n*iiHi..    (j-hmi,.  G-u-.y  I      heaped  around  them. 
I  When  in  the  third  cen- 

I  tunp-  the  dyket  were  &rsi  broken  down  on  the  frontier  by  the  tide 
I  of  baibariati  invasion,  the  Gallo-Romans  cntiencVied  'ivcm?A>je* 
\  3  Bl 

k  i 
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hattily  in  their  towns,  and  destroyed  many  a  building  in  order  to 
throw  up  ramparts.  Among  the  masonry  of  these  hurriedly  con- 
structed defences,  columns,  capitals  and  slatues  have  been  found.  But 
alter  the  (ourth  century, 
resistance  died  down  and 
no  obstacles  were  opposed 
to  the  invaders.  The 
towns  were  pillaged,  and 
it  was  long  beEore  they 
recovered  the  prosperity 
of  the  Pax  Romana. 
The  ancient  cities  which 
had  been  so  active  and 
so  opulent  during  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity, 
shrank  and  shrivelled  in 
their  over-spacious  boun- 

Long,  empty  coituries 
succeeded;  yet  they 
played  their  part  in  the  development  of  French  art.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  antique  civilisation,  decomposing,  combined  with  nev/ 
elements.  It  will  be  well  to  enumerate  what  these  were  before  they 
united  to  form  Romanesque  art. 

The  dominant  feature  in  this  slow  and  confused  genesis,  was  the 
tradition  of  the  Empire; 
antique  buildings  still  sub- 
sisted amongst  the  gene- 
ral decomposition.  Those 
who  strove  to  preserve 
some  little  intellectual 
culture  remained  Gallo- 
Romans  among  the  bar- 
barians; and  when  some 
one  among  the  new  chiefs, 
a  Clovis  or  a  Charlemagne. 
desired  to  consecrate  his  |  ^ 
power,  he  donned  the 
purple  and  look  the  title 
of  Consul  or  of  Augustus. 
The  barbarian  anarchy  was  dominated  by  the  majesty  of  such 
:  the  great  works  left  upon  French  soil  by  the  conquerors 
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if  human  activities.     In   the  r< 
waa  most  deeply  imprinted,  thi 

where  ihe  houses  ar 

the  (oi 


had  fl, 


H«rt  o[  ihese  regions  is  not 

Roman  art;   on  the  banks  of  ih 
but  vigorous  florescence  of  the 
fringe  of  the  Empire  wat 
inlerior;    Latin  civilisatior 
order  to  oppose  a  barrie 
foundations   of    ihc    dyke 
I      were    nol    obliterated    by 
■  ibe  barbarian  flood. 
^B    Meanwhile,  Christianity 
^^Blade  its  way  among  the 
^■Gallic    populations,     For 
centuries,      painlers     and 
architects    worked     solely 
fo(  the  Church.  Christian- 
ity inaugurated  the  artistic 
Kcography  of  France.  Her 


huddled  in 
iken  thermae  and  amphi- 
theatres ;  certain  quarters  of  Nfmes 
and  Bordeaux  are  enclosed  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  arenas.  Men 
destroyed  the  temples,  but  they 
used  their  enublatures  for  the 
adornment  of  basilicas.  Gallo- 
Roman  centres  became  the  birth- 
places of  Romanesque  art :  Tou- 

1    gundy,  and,  aLove  all,  Provence 

I    and  the  Rhine  val lev.     In  Prov- 

!    ence,  the  transition  from  antique 

lo  that  of  the  Middle  Ages 

so  in.wnsible  that  the  Chris- 

(  occasionally  worshipped  in 

old  temples  after  adopting  the 

new  religion.     The  Romanesque 

[ways  readily  distinguished  from  late 

Rhine,  again,  there  was  a  tardy 

:d  sown  by  the  legions.     This 

.rofoundly  Romanised  than  the 


life 


Ihe 


I 


ished   more  densely  her 
advance  of  Gctm 


more.     The  Merovingian 

baiilicas,  so  lovingly  described  by  Forlunalus  and  Gregory  of  Tours, 

hav«   entirely   disappeared;    but   traditions,   moK  dm%t>\&  '&i%i^ 
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building),  have  survived.  The  convernon  of  Caul  had  begun  in 
ihe  Kcond  century.  Certain  Jamou*  martyrs  associated  the  idea 
ol  evangelisation  with  that  of  martyr- 
dom;  thepopuiarimaginationsawlorture 
and  blood  in  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  remains  of  these  martyrs 
Rxed  a  religion  of  transcendent  dogma 
and  strange  rites  on  French  soil,  and 
caused  the  close  relation  between  the 
art  ol  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
of  relics.     Itv 


althi 
holy  pi 


X 


odtha 


crowds,  and  to 
become  the  goals 
of  pilgrimages. 
The  tradition  had 
already  taken 
form  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  of 
Tours.  "In  the 
reign  of  Decius,"  he  writes,  "seven  men,  after 
being  ordained  bishops  of  Rome,  were  seni 
lo  preach  the  faith  in  Caul :  Galianus,  at 
Tours;  Trophimus,  at  Aries;  Paul,  at  Nar- 
bonne;    Satuminus.  at  Toulouse;  Denis,  at 


(MUKUm  of  SBinl~r.friiuiin.] 

(Extsvalinn!!  nC  Comti  Eapdnmdieu 

Bi  Monl  Auiiiis.) 


Paris;     Auslrcmonius,    in    Auvergne: 
Martial  al  Limoges."     The  additi 


mote  names — Sl 
Eutropius  of  Saintes,  St. 
Julian  of  Brioude.  St.  B^ 
nignus  of  Dijon,  St.  Ger- 
main of  Paris,  and.  above 
all,  Sl.  Martin  of  Tours 
—would  make  this  list  of 
evangelists  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  principal 
sanctuaries  of  Gaul,  and 
incidentally,  with  thai  of 
the  principal  monuments  of 
Romanesque  art. 
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The  question  oi  Oriental  Jnfliifitir^)  ii 
obscure.  Antiaue  art  in  its  Byzantine  ti 
at  least  survived,  together  with  the 
pohlical  organisation,  whereas  in  (he 
West  it  had  succumbed  with  the 
test  ol  the  Empire.  When  il  came 
to  life  again  among  ihe  Gallo- 
Franks.  at  first  artificially,  at  ihe 
will  of  Charlemagne,  and  then  en- 
duringly  in  the  Romanesoue  period. 
it  manifested  an  undeniable  affinily 
with  Byzantine  works.  Gaul  had 
known  a  Greek  culture  before  her 
Latin  civilisation.  Hellenist  navi- 
gators had  lelOcd  in  Provence  long 
before  the  Roman  leaions  had 
marched  from  Italy.  After,  as  be- 
fore the  conquest,  it  was  her 
Medilcnanean     [ace     ihal     Gaul 

Aumcd  towards  the  common civilisa-  "<^-  u— hyceia  ok  tiEwcrKR. 

lion,    and    on    that   face    that   she       .^    (M-^um  rf  Saim-r,.m.nin.) 

-1  I     ,"1  -  I        (Eimrationa  ol  Comic  Ein^mndltU  at 

tecened    some    rays    ot    Unetital  .  Morn  Aumis.) 

KghL     Marseilles    was    a    Greek 

colony:  Nimes  retains  in  her  coat  of  arms  the  palm-tree  and  th< 
crocodile  which  recall  her  Graeco-Egyplian  origin.  Christianity  wa 
bul  one  of  ihc  treasures  thai  Syria  and  Greece  deposited  on  ihi 
Gallic  shores.  Among  the 
earliest  lestsol  our  Chris- 
n  records  is  an  address 
bora  the  communities  of 
:Lyon*  and  Vienne  to 
"tticit  brethren  of  Asia 
and  Phrygja."  The  first 
Gallic  martyrs,  the  Bishop 
Polhinus.  Allalus  of 
Pagamut,  Alexander  of 
PKryfpa  the  physician, 
cunc  from  Asia ;     at  a  ,„.  14.-1H 

JRuchlaler  period,  the  time 
^    Giegory    of    Tours, 
Svnaiit  were  numerous  in  many  cities  i 
ADOvc  all.  pilgrims  f^egan  to  wend  the 

; 
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1  the  heart  of  Gaul.     But. 
r  way  lo  the  holy  reij^ocu 
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where  the  new  Cod  had  risen  on  the  world.  As  it  gradually 
converted  mankind,  so,  loo,  Christianity  turned  men's  souls  to  Greece 
and  to  Asia.  The  plastic  arU  were 
thus  but  a  conseauence  ol  the  establish- 
ment of  the  faith;  the  religious  con- 
quest  brought  Byzantine  images  in  its 
wake. 

The  part  played  by  the  barbarian 
populations  is  more  difHcult  to  deAae, 
and  those  who  cling  to  preconceived 
ideas  may  exaggerate  or  minimise  it 
at  wilt,  for  material  evidences  are  lack- 
ing. In  the  buildings  that  were  raiaed, 
Roman  or  Byzantine  traditions  were 
at  first  predominant;  nevertheless,  a 
strange  and  fantastic  decoration  makes 
its  appearance  here  and  there,  a 
decoration  analogous  to  that  of  bar- 
baric jewels,  to  cer- 
Fic.  is.-stati:etie  OF  lainnorlhem  wood- 

or  METz.  carvings,  and  to  the 

(Caraavalel  Museum,  Paris.)  miniaturesotSaxon 

manuscripts.  Mon- 
sters entwined  among  interlacing  ornament  like 
wild  beasts  caught  in  nets,  roll,  writhe,  and  bite 
each  other,  and  these  violent  forms  are  found  in 
Romanesque  sculpture,  perfectly  distinct  from 
Byzantine  fancies,  which  were  conventionalised 
with  greater  science  and  severity. 

The  barbarians  were  skilful  smiths,  and  excellent 
goldsmiths ;  they  were  expert  in  the  use  of  lire  and 
metal.    They  set  uncut  gems  in  cold ;  they  not  only 
forged  swords  and  lances  but  they  also,  it  seems, 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  decorating  crosses, 
chalices,  reliquaries,  and  book-covers  with  large 
cabochons.     The  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  Mero- 
vingian   period  was    renowned    throughout    the     p,;,  ,6, —crown  of 
Middle  Ages;  inventories  make  frequent  mention     ki™  keceswinthb. 
ol  "the  work  of  St.  Eloi  (Eligius)."     St.  Eloi        "-'"Fa^r"™- 
became  the  patron  saint  of  goldsmiths,  and  his 
native  place,  Limousin,  the  centre  of  the  enamel  industry.     But  the 
barbarians,  coming  from  thickly  wooded  regions,  were  rather  wood- 
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^B  men  and  carpenters  tlii 
^m  churches,  caslles  and  towns, 
^B  structures   made   way 
■  fcrGallo-Romanma-    r^T" 
^m  «onry.  the  magnificent 
^B  timber  frame^vork  o[ 
^  the  Hly  roots  survived 
iKroughoul  the   Mid- 
dle Ages.     The  high 
loweis,  the  spires,  all 
those    pointed    lorms 
'  ich  soared  h< 
I  wards  in  the  mediEevai 
I  lown,  were  reared  by 
I  daring  carpenters  on 
I  the  mas^ve  structures 
Id  Roman  archi 

s  with  pointed  ro< 
Fi 


id  hoi 


(he  hall  o(  some  R( 
lillle  church  decorated 


'ith  flal  roots  distinguish  ihe 

the  north  and  the  France  of  the 

th    respectively.     After    the    Renaissance, 

FrencK  roof  gradually  became  less  lofty; 

iheless,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

what  most  surprised  an  Italian  after  he  had 

cros.ied  the  Alps  was  the  height  of  the  roofs. 

Bui  on  the  whole,  the  barbarians  probably 
constructed   less    than    they    destroyed.     The 
'Idings  of  the  confused   Merovingian 
civilisation  which  survive  show  how  the  Chris- 
idapled  itself  to  ancient  customs. 
The  Baptistery  of  Si.  Jean  at  Poitiers,    ihe 
Chapel  of  St.  Laurent  at  Grenoble,  are  antique 
Iruclures  adapted  lo  the  use  of  ihe  new  re- 
gion.    The  oldest  parts  of  ihe  "Temple  St. 
ihow  the  small  dressed  stones  of  the 
builders,  among  which  heestone  and 
ipply  the  modest  decoration;   the  deli- 
cate cornices  and  the  pedimenis  preserve  the 
ancient  forms,  which  Poitevin  architects  were 
not  to  forget.     The  first  converts  baptised  in 
this  building  might  have  fancied  themselv. 
ihermee ;  after  the  tenth  century  il  b 
[1  the  Romanesque  style.     In  Si.  LaMtctA.  diif 
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Grenoble,  the  capitals  surmounted  by  heavy  impost  blocks  recall  die 
art  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople.  The  Caiohnman  baiUiiigs  at 
Germiffny  and  Aix-la-Chapclle  are  also  Byzantine.  Nothing  doniUc 
save  the  Roman  monuments  has  survived  from  these  periods  bi 
which  art  was  almost  non-exislent ;  the  antique  civilisatirxi,  as  it 
decomposed,  evolved  in  a  Latin,  and  then  in  a  Byzantine  form.  Tbe 
founders  of  mediaeval  art  were  to  work  Upon  the  baus  of  a  Roman 
building, 
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■   P:,lnllni- -Tl, 
■.oieUoc  tikhnai 


iclivily  which  gives  birth  to  the  arts  is  only  possible 

nised  society;   the  best  society  in  the  eleventh  ccniury 

is  that  of  the  monks.    Until  the  formation  of  the  populous  communes 

I^NoTlhern  France,  civilisation  look  refuge  in  the  great  monasleriea, 

c  southern  cities  which  had  preserved  or  developed  within  iheir 

e  of  the  refinements  of  the  antique  world  left  no  trace  of 

|tave  in  their  gallant  verses;   ihe  plastic  arts,  after  the  downfall  of 

listed  only  for  the  new  religion. 

within  ihe  narrow  limits  o(  over- populous  and  strictly 
monasteries  ihal  the  manual  and  intellectual  activity 
to  (he  existence  of  art  was  concentrated.  Architecture, 
illumination,  and  painted  glass  during  the  Romanesque 
I  many  blossoms  of  the  cloister.  The  monastery 
[jicierved  the  germs  of  the  antique  culture;    it  received  and  kept 

iienched  in  the  whirlwind  of  a  woild  of  anarchy.     The  monastery 
■^■it*  akin  to  the  classic  villa;  its  clulsteied  court  wat  an  cnUi^«:\it«.fvV 
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ot  the  ancient  peristyle ;  tKe  monk't  ^wn,  his  shaven  face  and  close 
cropped  head  retained  their  GaUo-Roman  cast  among  barbarian 
fashions.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  old 
monasteries  of  Moissac,  Toulouse  and 
Aries  remind  us  what  places  of  tran<]uil 
happiness,  what  oases  of  sweetness  and 
peace  they  were  during  the  rude  life  of 
the  age.  Those  who  circulated  under  the 
beaulifut  arcades,  around  the  little  grassy 
courts,  were  attached  to  their  domicile  by 
all  the  more  lofly  aspirations  of  their  souls ; 
they  forgot  the  world,  its  tumults  and 
adventures,  and  among  their  methods  of 
singing  God's  praises,  we  must  reckon  that 
of  ihe  illuminators  who  carefully  copied 
Byzantine  miniatures ;  that  of  the  sculptors 
and  glass-pa inters  who  patiently  transferred 
these  little  scenes  to'  the  slone  of  capitals 
I.e..  lo.— APSE  OF  xfPTRE-  Bud  thc  wiudows  of  churches.  The  monas- 
cixBuoNr-FEuiASD.  '^  formcd  a  city  which  had  its  individual 

meansofexistenceand  itsindustry.  Difficult 
arts,  such  as  that  of  the  goldsmith,  were  at  home  there.  Romanesque 
art  betrays  to  some  extent  the  fact  that  it  was  evolved  in  monastic 
cells;  it  lacks  youth  and  freshness;  its  sinceresl  sentiments  often 
take  on  a  traditional  form,  like  the  phrases  of  prayers;  the  most 
violent  energy  does  not 
always  succeed  in  break- 
ing down  the  discipline  of 
the  rule. 

The  monks  were  also 
architects,  and  were  the 
first  who  built  vast,  ele- 
gant and  solid  sanctuaries. 
rhe  most  important  and 
the  most  richly  decorated 
of  the  Romanesque 
Churches  were  die  Ab- 
beys. To  travel  through 
France  to  see  the   finest 

esque  architecture  or  decoration 
famous  Benedictine  Abbeys,  fi 


0  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  most 

1  Sl  Germain  of  Palis  to  St 
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Enome  of  Caoi.  bom  Si.  Benifine  of  Dijon  tc  the  Madeleine  of 

\  czelay.  iram  St.  Trophimr  of  Ailcf  to  Si.  Gilks.  from  Si.  Semin 

o:  Toulouie  to  Ste.  Croix  of  Bordeaux,  to  Si.  Martial  of  Limoges. 

u<  5>ouiUac.  to  Beauiieu.  tC'  Inuirc 

u-  S;.  Sa\Tr  o:  Poitiers.     The  moFt 

poweiiul     o)    these    Abbevf    have 

duacpearcc  :    Clunv.  wniLJ*!  in  the 

eieventT:  ccntu'^'  gave  the  law  to 

Chustcnaom.  and  Citeaux.  which 

was    preaominant    in    the    twelfth. 

.Amids:   the   caiera!   anatchv.   lhe\ 

ionnec  micht}'  orcanisationF :    and 

the    biack    mook^    ol    Cltiny.    and 

Jaicr.  liie  white  rnonb  of  Ciieaux. 

spread     their     tkUhil     architecture 

and  ptopasated  the  motivei'  of  their 

iuMtography  throughoul  Gauj  and 

e^■cn  bevond  iLs  frontiers. 

1:  wftf  in  the  waJcc  of  the  monk.' 
tiiB'.  Roniancsque  arl  exioidcd  over  the  lerriiori  of  ancient  Gaul. 
The  c^-ilisation  of  the  penod  was  Ics.'  brilliant,  no  doubt,  than  that 
of  the  third  centuty  A.D..  but  il  was  no  longer  entirely  confii»cd  to 
the  townf:  the  monk;  had  turned  aside  trorr.  the  grea;  highwa\'s 
n>  penetrate  into  the  quaner;  of  the  pagani.  ploughing  up  the  soil 
and  sowing  the  seed  of  Chrisiianin.  "The\  decoraie  the  deserts 
wili;  tnei:  hoii  perfections.'    wrue^  Hugues  de  Sain:  \  ictor:    "thev 


ii^ 


the   ticventh    and   twelfth 
1,    .        i:  i  1     .  1  ceniurie*  would   be  inoi- 

•''"•■■   -'* '"' ■' "-  piicahlc.    if    we    did    not 

remember  that  the  princi- 
pal buildings  marked  the  .stace?  o;  a  wicietv  alwavj  in  movement. 
The  whole  of  Romanesque  ail  wa?  iturn  ot   llit  wor.ihij)  iil   relics. 


The  imporlant  rites  of  his  existence  brought 
mbs  and  shrines.  Contact  with  these  gave 
solemnity  to  an  oath,  and  healed  the  sick ; 
a  long  and  difficult  pilgrimage  atoned  for 
s  fauhs  and  soothed  troubled  con- 
The  more  famous  sanctuaries 
attracted  so  many  of  die  faithful  that 
the  aisles  of  churches  had  to  be  en- 
larged and  ambulatories  created ;  build- 
ings were  made  more  spacious  to  receive 
the  crowds  who  were  huddled  together 
in  the  small  churches  of  the  early 
Romanesque  style.  The  imposing  archi- 
tecture of  Vczelay  and  Autun,  of  St. 
Gilles  or  Aries,  is  infinitely  too  vasl  lor 
the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  abbey 
church;  it  was  intended  to  serve  wor- 
shippers far  f>eyond  the  parochial  limits, 
1  populations  which  c 
^  lo  the  Magdalen.  Lazarus,  St. 


churches,  their  sculptures,  their  g 
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precious  stuffs.     The  bones  of  Sainl  Foy.  5tolen  and  transporled  to 
Conques,  kindled  an  altar-fire  of  Romanesque  art  in  ihe  heart  o(  ihe 
desert:    a  bold  building. 
decked     with     sculptures 
band  guarding  a  treasure. 
When       ite      precious 
inoDolilbic  columns  taken 

nents  came  to  an  end,  as 

of    turning    ihem 

s  lost,  wooden  posts  or 

jpiltan   of    masonry    were 

1  to  support  the  roofs 

[  the  basilicas;    for  the 

■  same  reason,  the  arch  of 

small  dressed  stones  look 

the  place  of  the  ancient 

entablature  made  of  long, 

rigid  slabs.  Then  the  Latin  basilica  underwent  the  transformations 
which  Eiadually  developed  into  the  Romanesque  style.  The  baild- 
ing.  still  serving  the  same  purposes,  retained  its  original  plan,  but 

►  the  new  method  of  construction  was  to  change  its  appearance 
entirely.  To  the  architecture  which  normally  set  a  timber  roof 
upon  slight  columns  and  wails  succeeded  that  of  the  Etruscans 
and  Romans,  which  set  a  roof  with  an  obliaue  thrust  upon  massive 

In  the  Carol  in  gi  an 
period,  the  basilica  was 
still  covered  with  a  timber 
roof  after  the  antique 
fashion;  it  was  only  in 
certain  crypls  that  a  low. 
narrow  vault  rested  heavi- 
ly on  sturdy  piilari.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  ihe  eleventh  century 
thai  architects  began  to 
suppress  the  timber  roof 
and  build  iheii  cbotche* 
entirely  o(  slone,  Chrisli- 
■fdiy  then  »el  lo  vmA  to  renew  its  churches.  "About  three 
«  aiia  AJ}.  1000,  the  basilicas  were  renewed  almost  throughout 
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ihe  universe,  especiallv  in  Italy  and  in  Gaul,  although  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  still  sufficiently  fine 


It  the 


(Pkala.  Neurdcin 


Christian    nations    seemed    to    rival    each 
^^^K  othet  in  magnificence,  in  order  to  raise  ihe 

^^^^^  most  elesanl  churches.     Then  the  Eailhlul 

^^^^^^k  improved    (in    meliora    pennutaoere)    the 

^^n^^^         Metropolitan    churches,    as    well    as    the 
/^JCHT         abbeys,   and  (he  oratories  of  the  smaller 
.^i|^^  "^ffl  towns."     This  famous  text  of  a  Burgundian 

^ttjf-w^  .  Benedictine,  Raoul  Glaber,  clearly  slate! 
^^*4<>-^  that  the  churches  were  not  rebuilt  of 
t-n^"*^*^^!^^  ■  necessity,  but  because  a  new  type  of  struc- 
ture had  made  its  appearance,  beside  which 
the  old  seemed  out  of  date.  What  was 
this  "amelioralion  ?"  It  was,  no  doubt, 
building  with  dressed  stones,  and  the  use 
of  the  vault. 

The  plan  of  the  ancient  basilica  was 
retained ;  a  wide  nave,  sometimes  double 
side-aisles,  at  the  entrance  a  porch  or 
narthex,  and  behind  the  choir,  an  apse; 
in  front  of  the  choir  the  nave  was  traversed  by  the  transept,  which 
gave  the  church  the  form  of  a  great  cross  laid  upon  the  ground. 
But  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  Latin  basilica  and 
the  Romanesque  church; 
Ihe 

vault,  and  the 
brought  to  hea 
points  of  support  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  massive 
pillars  and  thick,  low 
walls,  capable  of  resisting 
an  oblique  thrust.  The 
whole  building  seems  to 
gather  itself  together  to 
support  this  solid  masonry. 
The  system  of  stability 
obtained  simply  by  the 
verticality  of  the  walls  was 
replaced  by  another  equi- 
librium, resulting  from  counterbalancing  lateral  forces. 


the   stone 
:  pressure  it 


I   the  ground, 


The  antique 
alert,   but  without  any 
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rated  eUibcity  ot  excessive  ligKtncBs,  as  befils  sn  architecture 
nvhicn  is  not  concerned  to  minimise  weight.  The  Romanesque 
church,  not  as  yet  heed  hom  this  _ 
KTvitude,  rises  with  a  certain 
tiinidiiy;  the  walls  betray  the  eilort ; 
they  lest  heavily  upon  the  soil ; 
dicy  are  sturdy  and  massive ;  they 
Kveal  a  kind  of  struggle  between 
matta  and  ionn;  the  history  of 
this  struggle  is  that  of  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  in  the  eleventh 
century,  it  was  the  material  which 
nve  its  aspect  to  architecture;  in 
the  Gothic  period,  the  conEtrucloi 
had  mailered  it;  from  the  inert 
mass  he  had  disengaged  a  resistant 
oisature;  he  reared  a  giddy  vault 
upon  the  eviiceiated  uraOs. 

The  earliest  architects  did  TK>t  at 
first  venture  to  throw  walls  and  pilli 

keep  close  to  the  ground,  as  if  they  feared  to  lose  contact  with  the 
toil.  They  built  empirically,  without  nicely  calculating  the  forces 
of  the  over-thick  walls.  And  yet  the  vault  is  often  badly  fixed. 
Here  and  there,  it  has  bent  under  its  own  weight,  and  has  thrust 
away  its  points  of  support;  it  has  been  necessary  to  shore  up  walls 
whose  loins  were  broken ;  if  we  may  trust  the  ancient  records,  there 
were  many  collapses;  the  Romanesque  churches  which  survive  at 
present  rarely  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  they 


J  space;    their  buildings 


parts.     To  piwmi  »ubsiden< 


reinforced  it  at  intervah 


pla, 
generation     ol 
esque      churches, 
Kaoul   Clabcr   m^ 
which  arc  <inkn.m 

Bui  [irtiifrciis  wa 
Very  s(Hm,  \\ir.  mi 
afchitcels    lecogni' 

th"m."'ar.d  lighter 
jilding     in     ils 
in  the  barrel  van 


y  projertmg  transverse  i 
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Jouhleattx.     These  arches  resled 
imposl  blocks,  and  were  sirenglhi 


ihe  inlerior  on  dosserets.  or 
on  the  exieriot  by  bullresses. 
The  long  nave,  djvidraJ  mio  bays, 
was  thus  enclosed  (rom  place  to 
place  in  a  framework  of  arches 
and  bullresses.  Other  systems  of 
vaulting  were  employed.  The 
vaull  on  intersecting  arches;  the 
groined  vault,  ioimed  by  the  inter- 
penetration  ol  two  demi-cylinders. 
The  cupola  was  employed  more 
especially  among  the  Byzantines. 
Spherical  triangles,  or  penden lives, 
form  the  transition  between  its  base 
and  the  square  plan  of  the  bay 
of  the  nave  which  it  had  to  cover, 
or  more  frequendy,  corbels  sustain 
the  cupola  when  it  reaches  the 
angles.  At  ihe  junction  between 
two  groined  vaults  or  two  cupolas, 
a  strongly  projecting  transverse 
r)  receives  its  share  of  the  ihtust  and  transmits 


building  failed  to  conceal  effort.     The  lateral 
:  designed  to  add  to  the 


arch  (arc  dotih!ea> 
il  lo  the  buttresses. 

Nevertheless,  the 
aisles,  which  in  th< 
proportions  of  the  nave. 
their     half-barrel     vaults; 
the  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  pillars  made  the  free 
space    appear    yet    more 
confined.     The  outline  of 
ihe  exterior  tended  to  be- 
come pyramidal ;  the  base 
of  the  edifice  is  broad  am! 
spreading;      the     centr.d 
nave  rests  upon  the  side- 
aisles,    and    the    apse    ex- 
pands    into     the    apsidril 
chapelswhich  it  throws  out 
around  it.     TTie  atchltecl 
recognises  the  organs  which  need 
not  attempt  what  the  architects  of  the  ihirteenlh  century  wctc  to  do; 
13 
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1  the 


:..  detach  ihe  bulltesses  (n 
nuUt«  Ihem  as  much  as  he  c 
ilts  them  logelher  by  atcade: 
Dunds  ihem,  giving  ihem  the  ap- 
if  engaged  columns:    ihe 
Romanesque  builder  loved  curving 
incs.    full    and    convex    contours, 
his  marvello  js  mason,  the  inventor 
of  a  new  system  of  consttuetion,  was 
careful   lo  conceal  his  innovations 
ider  traditional  forms.     Neverlhe- 
les),  a  lew  lowers  begin  to  rise  lo 
ihe   sky   from   his   facades  or   the 
crossings    of    his    transepts.     They 
become  lighter  as  ihey  mount:   the 
uppei  storeys  are  pic  iced  with  win- 
dows and  throw  out  a  bold  spire. 
The  Romanesque  belfry  soars  thus 
idly  because  it  is  independent  of 
the  compact  structure,  and  detached 
from    the    lyslem    o(    eauilibrium. 
.Sometimes  it  suffices  lo  change  the  character  oi  ihe  chi 
lo  a  heavenward  impulse  in  the  slolid  creation. 
Romanesoue  arch  i  tec  lure,  extending  over  the  entire  surfc 
ncienl  Gaul,  accommodaled  itself  lo  the 

igion.  and  ihe  local  habils  of  ils  builders.  Art  reveals  regional 
individualities  al  ihe  very 
moment  when  ihe  great 
feudal  divisions  begin  _ 
play  an  impoilant  pait  ii 
history. 

1 1  was  in  AuvergiM^^ 
on  thai  plateau  at  lirsl 
calcitrant  to  Latin  civi 
tion,  but  afterwards  one 
of  ils  mosl  failhful  guar- 
dians, that  Romanesque 
architecture  produced  ils 
most    masterly 


iPhala.  Ntvrdriii. 


pcrmonl-Fetrand.  or  ihe  Church  of  Si.  Nee 


Notre  Dame  du  Port,  ■ 


xamples 


jobuit  buildings,  finely  proportioned,  catvcd  iiom  a  ^avvAt 
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makes  admirable  wallt  and  coane 

I  I  '  j    sculptures.   The  Auvcignate  Chjrdi 

m  is  the  most  complete  of  Romanesque 

A  '    otgamsms;  its  side-aisles  with  their 

^K  groined  vaults  support  tribunes  with 

^B  hall-barrelled  vaults,  and  from  the 

Jj^^L  ambulatory  that  surrounds  the  choir, 

.  ^M^IL  apsidal  chapels  radiate  in  grac^ul 

i      '^^^^^S^L  symmetry.     At  the  crossing  of  the 

1^  ^^^kHH|^^        transept   lises   an   octagonal    tower, 
n^^^U^^9        which    elevates     and    lightens    the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       massive  body.  These  vigorous  build- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       ings  multiplied  on  the  slopes  of  ihc 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^1       central  plateau.     They  are    to   be 
I  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  I    found    in    the   valley   which    was 
traversed    by    the    main    road    of 
' "*  ^BosrHEs'vn.'i.t "'  "'  Clermont  and  Brioude,  in  Limou- 

sin, in  Quercy,  and  in  I^anguedoc 
Toulouse,  inaugurating  her  architectonic  activity  at  this  early  period, 
transposed  the  stone  masonry  of  the  day  into  brick.  Piles  of  bricks 
give  a  very  individual  character  lo  the  belfries  of  Languedoc.  This 
influence  was  fell  very  far  afield. 
Saint-Semin  at  Toulouse  inspired 
the  plan  of  ihe  original  church  of 
St  lago  at  Compostella,  The  pil- 
grim, lost  and  strange  in  remote 
regions,  hailed  the  Romanesque 
sanctuary  of  his  native  land  a1 
successive  stages  of  his  road,  and 
recognised  his  religion  in  unknown 
provinces.     (Figs.    19  to  26.) 

The  close  affinity  between  the 
churches  of  Burgundy  and  those  of 
Provence  recalls  the  relation  be- 
tween North  and  South  in  the  basin 
of  the  RKSne;  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  at  one  time  united  Burgundy 

and  Provence.     The  great  Burgun-  ^^_.  ,^_y^  ,„£  „^ ,,  mKni 

diansanctuariescontainedProven^al  (aebive  al-x  daues),  ArcAtK. 

relics;  the  Magdalen  and  Lazarus. 

who  had  landed  of  old  at  Camargue,  had  left  relics  at  Vezelay  and 

a/  Autiitt.     The  grandiose  abbey  of  Cluny  has  perished  almost 
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enrirelj ;  the  churthcs  whicb  hi 
sumved  attest  ihal  dieii  arcbiletls 
were  a.uaaoDUG  enough  at  timef  lu 
Bacrihcc  lolidit)'.  Tliey  leaied  iheii 
-vaullE  boldly,  throwing  oui  their  wallc 
and  buttresung  ihem  □a)y  by  roeaM 
of  low  side-ajfJe*  wiliioul  galleries. 
Tliey  thus  icBerved  a  space  ioi  light- 
ing ihe  navE  direcU}'  with  lottj' 
windows.  Tlie  Proven?aux  buili  in 
the  BuTgundian  InanIte^,  but  diey 
ga  ve  greater  height  to  theii  ude- 
aides.  and  the  dazzling  BOUtheni  stm- 
hghi  entered  thiougk  wiodowi  inui^ 
reduced  in  ni^f  Tlie  buildcK  of 
tliesc  churches,  which  oftec  replaced 
Roman  temples,  utiiised  the  niinj  ol  the 
latter.  Carved  hiezes  and  colutnnt.  im- 
y  the  Romatieflque  decoradon.  slill  letmnd  lu  that  anbque 
KTt  leigned  upon  this  soil  before  Christian  dvilicalion.     (Figt.  28 

Loire  to 
e  Poite^'ins  and  the  Sait>- 
aied  innuTnerable  churches,  id 
1  tiic  lohy  lateral  aisles  clmg  closeU 
lidcE    of    the    nave.     Tiie    Ughl 
Stniggle*  dimly  into  the  constricled  central 
n  the  la^sde  and  Kimetimet 
ibe    lateral    porches,    the    cculplDrF 
i  exquuiic  decaretiun.     The  close 
'  n  giam  of  limestone  lent  itaeli  to 
g  of  deiicalc  images  and  supple 
itid  thiu  the  Kimewhat  loaded 
icUDn  js   wudied   at  richly   ae  an 
■  caalcel-     In    ihii    region   many 
,  bolii  very  ^'(wl  and  very  hum- 
.  ate  ewjwned  wilh  cupolas,  for  the 
p«n    conueaied     by    gable    Toaft; 
ai    ihe    Climch    of    Sl    Froni    at 
Ephcrical      domes     are 
~nuLiic.  and   ctiver  the  iour    equal   ann«    of  a  Cieel:  cruu 
:  of   dut  aichiteclurc   meviiably  cvDluit 


il  was  not  passible  to  covi 
waiU  could  not  (lave  sus- 
tained their  weight.  Car- 
penters completed  the 
v/ork  o(  the  masons.  The 
proud  churches  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Hommes  and 
ihe  Abbaye  aux  Dames  al 
Caen  were  begun  in  the 
Romanesque  manner,  but 
ihey  had  to  await  the 
Gothic  vault  (or  their  com- 
ptetion.  (Figs.  37  to  40.) 
During  this  same 
Romanesque  period.Chris- 


more  robust  and  flourish- 
ing in  the  provinces,  where 
the  ancient  culture  had 
•h  the  strongest  impress 
on  the  soil.  The  northern 
provinces  never  raised 
such  perfect  buildings  as 
the  churches  of  Auvergne 
and  Languedoc.  It  was 
not  for  lack  of  courage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Nor- 
mans undertook  construc- 
tions of  such  audacily  that 
lis;   the  over-lofty 


I 


livas    perpeUi; 

mural  painting,  sculpture,  enamel. 
and  stained  glass.  After  practically 
suppressing  sculpture  as  an  art  too 
deeply  impiegn  a  ted  with  paganism, 
it  had  countenanced  a  prodigious 
pictorial  floiescence,  ana  had  in- 
vented a  dogma  of  imagery  to 
illustrate  the  written  dogma.  Re- 
figious  subjects  were  stereotyped,  so 
to  speak,  in  Eastern  art  in  a  large 
lange  of  clearly  defined  compositions, 
which  spread  from  monastery  to 
monastery,  thanks  above  all  to  the 
illuminaled  manuscript.  It  was  on 
(hit  common  ground  thai  Christian 
ail  was  heoc^oith  to  exercise  itself 


rise  to  a  vigorous  dcielopmenl  of  imagery.  It 
very  copious  iconography,  which  lor  centuries 
by     miniatures, 

■  r- 


iUioihique  Natloiulc) 
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the  pictorial  arts  o 
of  which  bear  frui 


ill  Europe,  liki 

1  different  dial 

Pi 


iriginal  language  the  roots 


themes  were  transmitted 
even  more  readily  than  architectural 
forms;  Christian  iconoeraphy.  hke 
the  Christian  religion  itself,  was  almost 
entirely  borrowed  from  the  East. 
The         ■• 


sculpl 
Chris 
Tt 


e  palace  of  Cha 
and  the  reign 
lifestations  is  th< 
)rd    of    them    in    th. 


■iiest  motives  treated  by 
of  the  catacombs  and  the 
i  of  sarcophagi  among  the 
ns  of  the  West— certain  Old 
>des,  Euch  as  the 
Israelites  crossing  ihe  Red  Sea. 
Daniel.  Jonah,  elc.-seem  to  have 
disappeared  in  the  copious  repertory 
introduced  by  the  Benedictine  minia- 
turists. In  the  Merovingian  period 
^  and  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Chaile- 
'I  magne,  certain  painters  no  doubt 
1  showed  some  originalily  of  invenlion, 
.)  for  they  depicted  the  Life  of  St. 
Martin  in  thefamous  basilica  of  Tours, 
lemagne  at  AiK-la-Chapelle,  they  glorified 
if  the  Emperor.     But  all  that  survives  of 


pages  of  historiansor  poets. 
This  pictorial  tradition 
was  annihilated  with  ihe 
Caroling!  an  civilisation, 
and  when  art  began  to 
live  again  at  ihe  close  oi 
ihe  eleventh  century, 
French  artists  seem  to 
have  adopted  Byzantine 
forms  almost  exclusively. 
These  painters  were 
quite  untouched  by  any 

wrt  of  realistic  inspiration.  ui'ir  t    >  m  nm  'lii     i 

They     borrowed     fixed 

images  and  made  no  attempt  to  transform  them  into  represenlabons 

ol  &e  world  in  which  they  lived.     And  yet  even  in  the  twelfth 
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Ixxntury.  ihia  iconographj'  lost  something  of  its  uniformity  when  it 
established   itself  on  Ffench  soil.     The  sculptors  who  transposed 
Byzanline   motives   into    their  carvings 
-     ~  I    had  not  the  same  habits  in  every  region; 

they  did  not  work  the  same  stone,  nor 
use  the  same  instruments.  The  Pro- 
vencals bored  their  marble  with  ihe 
auger,  tike  the  antique  sculptors;  the 
Burgundian  monks  hewed  out  long,  fiat 
silhouettes,  ihe  Languedocians  robust 
figures ;  the  Auvergnats  carved  ihcir 
hard  granite  with  infinite  labour,  whereas 
the  men  of  Poitou  and  of  Saintongc 
treated  iheir  docile  limestone  freely  and 

— -■    fancifully.     Hence  we  distinguish  pro- 

1.  4«.— ADAH,  KVE.  AND  Tiiy  vincial  slyles  jn  the  borrowed  (orms  of 
Iw<i,'«r™nE^»™™BiKn;  ihis  art.  as.  no  doubt,  we  should  recog- 
nise lliem  in  the  painting  of  the  day,  if 
more  specimens  of  this  had  survived.  Moreover,  if  thev  showed 
litllc  invention,  every  monastery  and  every  church  selected  from  the 
common  repertory  ihe  themes  moat  in  harmony  with  local  devotion. 
Innumerable  pilgrims  flocked  to  Provence  to  pay  homage  lo  the 
relics  of  the  three  Marya,  which  had 
been  landed  a  I  ihe  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
together  with  Lazarus.  The  great  sanc- 
luaries  of  Provence  show  their  effigies  on 
every  hand.  They  are  lo  be  seen  on  the 
doot  of  St.  Cities,  and  in  St.  Trophime  at 

IAilet.  8°'ng  •''  '^ic  \omb  which  Jesus  has 
just  abandoned,  straight  and  rigid,  draped 
In  long  Syrian  robes,  all  holding  their 
VaMs  of  spices  in  their  hands  with  the 
tame  gesture.  The  Resurrection  of 
Lazanis  wag  also  a  favourite  iheme  with 
the  painters  of  Aix  and  Avignon  in  the 
fifleenth  century. 

^I^  the  regions  of  the  West,  on  the 
STcal  highway  which  leads  towards  St. 
la^  of  Composlella  through  Poitou  and 
Saintonge  by  Blaye.  Bordeaux  and  Ron- 
eevaux.  the  churches  also  show  a  very 
koighl  bearing  down  a  vanqui.ihed  (oe. 
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ind  of  Turpin  represent 
this  region  as  wrested  fool 
by  toot  from  the  Saracen 
by  CharlemHgne  and  his 
companions.  Every  church 
and  monastery  invited  the 
pilgrim  to  hah  before  some 
relic  of  warriors  slain  fight- 
ing against  the  Infidel ; 
archaeologists  now  recog- 
nise a  Byzantine  Conslan- 


where    the    i 


of 


old  I 


doubl  s 


the  Emperor,  "slayer  o[ 
the  Moors,"  whose  exploits  were  recounted 
and  whose  advance  was  traced  in  contem- 
porary song.  The  tradition  lingered  long; 
an  incontestable  Charlemagne  was  carved  at 
Saintes,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  door 
of  the  cathedral.  The  venerable  relics  o( 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  attracted  many  pilgrims. 
The  churches  in  western  France  dedicated 
to  him  are  irmumerable.  In  the  sanctuaries 
which  stud  the  highway,  on  painted  window 
or  capital,  we  often  find  the  ligure  of  the 
horseman  dividing  his  cloak. 

But  these  examples,  in  spite  of  many  oth- 
ers that  might  be  cited,  are  exceptions.  As 
a  whole,  a  religious  iconography  unifor 
with  the 
dogn 


compa- 
nied  was  propagated.    In  spile 
of  its  Oriental  origin,  it  flour- 
ished well   in  France.      It  did 
not  take  the  place  of  an  eai 
art;  it  responded  to  the  ct 
ings  of  religious  sensibility 
gave  to  Christians  the  cont 
images  which  enabled  ihei 
picture    to    themselves    Ji 
the   Virgin,   the  Apostles,  the 
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ma,vellou.oiarlle..slorie.  o( 
the  Gospel,  and  the  fantastic 
visions  o(  the  Apocalypse: 
they  saw  more  clearly  that 
source  o(  light  ihe  beams  of 
which  irradiated  iheir  whole 
life.  For  a  lime,  the  Chris- 
tians of  ihe  Romanesque 
period  were  content  to  repro- 
duce ihe  Byzantine  images, 
just  as  they  repealed  ihe  sacred 
legends,  without  any  sort  of 
modification.  Bui  in  these 
congealed  forms  there  were 
latent  forces  which  were 
to  life;  the 
Romanesque  sculptors  were 
,  lo  animate  these  figures,  and 

this  hieratic  iconograpliy  was  to  end  in  realism. 

Imagery  came  from  ihe  Easl  in  ihe  form  of 
paialing,  and  in  the  Romanesque  period,  painting  '''%,j^,^',^niEsAs' 
was  ihe  natural  complement  of  architecture;  i'Hi.uLiii>Fsmjii,r,iic. 
vaults  and  solid  walls  alfotded  il  vast  surfaces. 
The  monks  o(  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  illuminated  their 
churches  like  their  manuscripts.  The  rude  masonry  disappeared 
tinder  enlarged  miniatures  which  recalled  the  distant  legends  of 
dawning  Christianity,  and  the  expected  terrors  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  These  have  disappeared  for  the  most  pari,  but  an  allentive 
eye  will  sometimes  discover  on 
the  vault  of  some  dark  crypt, 
bistre  lines  which  indicate  long 
silhouelles  of  Byzantine  figures 
and  ihe  familiar  attitudes  of  the 
Annunciation  or  the  Flight  into 
Egypt.  The  pilgrims  who  came 
of  old  lo  venerate  the  relics  of 
ihe  Saint  were  able  to  admire 
irlcarly  defined  forms  and  bril- 
iKinl  colours,  by  the  hght  of  the 
lapers. 

The  half-effaced  frescoes  to 
be  found  in  ceil^n  cWcVto, 
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he  lutae    I 


e^tecUUy  in  the  region  ol  Poilou,  give  us  some  idea  o(  die 
oi  Komaneaqiie  painling.    The  decoralon  lued  (resco  as  the  ancients 
had    done,    ana    as    the 
Byzantines  were  slill  do- 
ing. A  monk.  TheophiluB. 
ha>  dcsctihed  ihe  process 
in  a  (realise :    Dioenarum 
artium  schedula, 
of  the  arts  of  this  period. 
The   colours   arc   laid   on 
flat    and    surrounded    by 
hard  outlines;    modelling 
if  reduced  to  a  few  while 
hatchings  in  the  lights  and 
a  few  dark  blotches  in  the 
thadows.     This  drawing, 
impovetiBhed    and 
strictci 
ciquc  painli 


by  the  monks,  was  adopted  by  the  Roman- 
id  applied  sometimes  with  a  brutal  hand.     If  the 
tortured,  the  attitudes  violent,  the  bodies  distorted,  it 
because  a  violent  energy  had  laid  hold  rudely  of  these  drowsy 


ind  had  shaken  ihel 


torpid  limbs.     The  most  important 
sf  Romanesque  painting  is  pre- 


served at  Si. 
Episodes  froi 
are  painted 
These  vast  ci 
out  in  pall 
greens, 
pted< 


id  red  a 


the  Book  of  Genesis 

m    a    barrel    vault. 

I  positions  are  carried 

ints,    among    whicli 

id  yellow  oclires 

The  vivacity  of  the 

forbids  us  to  look  upon 

the    design    as    mere    trace- work. 

Other  remains  of  frescoes  near  St. 

Savin,  at  Montmorillon.  at  Poitiers. 

at  Montoire  (Loir-et-Cher),  at  Le 

Liget     (Indre-et- Loire),     seem     to 

prove    that    this    region    of    richly 

^  ^^    ^  _  sculptured   churches  was  also   the 

U.IIS.SAI-.  '    "'       most  fertile  in  paintings.     But  this 

mural   decoration   was   soon   to   be 

Irnnsposed  into  glass-painting;    the  alass-painlers  were  to  adopt  all 

those  /licluresque  compositions  which  the  Romanesque  walls  were 
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belong  lo  the  ordinary 
ide,  ihere  i 
of  a 
Hell,  conceived  and  painted 
by    men   who   followed   i 
Byzantine  tradition.  P 

Devil  gambols  in  the 

surrounded   by  little 

leriilied  figures,  a  barbarous 

andchaotic  nightmare  which 

has  nothing  in  common  with 

the  hieratic    and    theatrical 

compositions    of    Oriental 

an.     h    was     no    doubt 

familiar  to  ihe  Romanesc|ue 

imagination,  and  recalls  the 

terrors   of    those    monks 

who    felt    themselves    in    ihe    claws    of    Salan.     (Figs.    42.    43. 

47.48.) 

The  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  century,  like  the  architecture  of  the  J 
c  period,  is  marked  by  a  charac-  I 

lie  peculiarity,  in  that  it  was  an 
atl  al  once  very  ancient  and  very 
novel,  an  art  of  primitives  struggling 
with  material  as  yet  unsubdued,  yet  a 
decadent  art,  in  which  antiquated 
forms  and  superannuated  customs  still 
Hirvived.  it  combines  a  strange 
rudeness  with  subtle  refinements.  It 
is  awkward  and  contorted,  because 
for  the  most  part  ihe  twelfth  century 
sculptors  simply  transposed  into  relief 
what  Byzantine  artists  had  designed 
for  painting. 

Antique    statuary,    a    pagan    art. 

bad  disappeared  completely  together 

Mlh  the  worship  of  which  it  had 

1    been   an   accessory.     Statuary   intro-     "■■  («>.-iKHiis(iiviMc;*Lini.)i 

I  duce.  conctett  being.:  il  i.  ihe  .rl  o(     ""  '"S;S,,r,K',.' 

idaUlry ;   painting  is  but  an  illusion, 

■nd  lends  itself  less  lo  a  confusion  of  the  divinity  and  his  image. 
Nevertheless,  in  certain  districts  where  the  antique  civiUwVTOtt  VwA  j 
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deeply,  itatuei  sntE  lurrfveci.  At  the  begiiming 
4  lh«  fieventK  centaiv.  Rcinat6.  a  scttoUi  at  CKartr«s.  on  making 
a  iKuti  pilgrimage  to  Cod 
qoes,  fouod  in  Auvetgne 
certain  (eliqnary  statues 
which  were  venetaled  by 
the  nativn.  He  was  xan- 
daliied  by  this  survival  o[ 
pagan  custom:   he  dendn 

a  dumb  and  ienseless 
thing:  ran  mulam  imen- 
salamque.  The  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Hlile 
itatue  of  Ste.  Foy  were 
rm.  ni,— null  iriiutiNu  «T  rtit  niD  or  the  necessary  to  etiace  his  first 
•nitu>.  iWTMUM^^vanum  or  wi.  heme,  impressions  and  calm  his 
scruples:  in  common  with 
iht;  men  o(  h'u  day  and  of  his  creed,  he  considered  statues  of 
gypoum.  wnnti,  ur  hraM,  absurd  and  sacrilegious,  save  as  applied 
to  Ihc  cruclfu.  But  if  ihc  worship  of  rdics  tended  occasionally  lo 
revive  ihis  stnluury  which  the  deteetation  of  idols  had  destroyed, 
it  wa>.  no  doubl.  only  in  order  to  give  a  human  form  to  certain  costly 
icliquarien  of  gold  or  silver.  These  works  in  precious  metals  were 
merely  the  luxuries  of  rich  monasteries,  and  an  art,  if  it  is  to  live. 
requitw  deeper  toots  and 
a  more  extensive  develop- 
tucni.    (Fiip.  .(5.  75.) 

The  beginmngK  of  sculp- 
tun>  at  the  dawn  of  tin 
t^«-clflh  century  were  un 
certain  and  uneasy  mam 
(enlalions  in  un(avoiirat>lo 
«urraundin((?^.  It  did  not 
«lev«lop  norma  II  y.  like 
Otwk  soiipWrc,  which 
<JiRenga$;Fd  a  huntan  IkkIv  ' 
|ww  a  ire^tmnk  .«  a  '"'„•;  j^^'i^^-^'i'S^^^^^^liS^'" 
Mock  o)  stone,  aftetwanis 

attached  limbi  t'l  it.  aivd  gradually  ga>-c  the  s«f>pktK»s  a(  Efe  to 
me  xvWvie.  TV  iwotivw  at  RotiMnesqwe  aW  had  loi^  tiem 
«*)«b)t:JM^  by  jMiMcn  wh<«i  sculjitors  l>cg«n  (o  treat  ibcw,    TIk 
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IPiBlo.  Wmntcw  1 


ii>ition»  iiilo  low  relier 
:  vivid  coloun  which 
iorraetly  covered  ihe  lym- 
pana  of  Vezeiay  ot  Moi«- 
sac  must  ofiginally  haV4 
emphasised  the  iidclitv  oi 
these  tianspuwiionB.  Tncvt 
authors,  tug,  ventured  upon 
striuige  audacltie».    Tney 
allempled  the  most  com- 
plex corapoNtkiDs  of  By- 
zaatine  painting  with  the 
cudintenlaiy    tesouices   at 
theii  disposal:    and  their 
L  .T  lui     childish    awltwatdncM 
gives  3  Itind  of  youthful  ait 
to  the  hgutes  oi  a  senile  arL 
lot  cocnniand  materials  a»  rich  a* 
They  never  facet!  theit  buildings 
decoration  was  not  applied  to  tM 
wn  in  the  masonry.      1  tie  sculpton 
sturdy  edifice,  which  oflereJ  va«l 


carved  the  soffits  and  lympaiw 


The  aichitccts  of  Gaul  did 
dkoKc  of  the  East  or  of  Italy. 
with  dabs  of  marble,  and  their 
building,  but  evolved  from  it,  h< 
gave  the  final  touches  to  the 
,iur[aces  to  their  chisels.     They 

the  porches  and  the 
^»>ilals  o(  the  pillars. 
Tney  tiansctibed  in  bas- 
rclicis  ihc  lew  lotms  that 
had  survived  from  the 
antique  shipwreck,  pei- 
kapi  some  heraldic  anl- 
tnalt  of  barbaric  jewellery. 
but  above  all.  the  images 
of  Byzantine  Chrislianity, 
which  was  then  pene- 
traltng  into  the  Wcilcm 
world  in  a  ihcu.and 
fonm.  In  (he  piovincct 
where  Gallo-Roman  re- 
mains were  plcnliful.  they 

did  Dot  fail  to  adapt  these  lo  the  new  decoration;   the  rhutchc*  of' 

Provence,  Sl  Cities,  and  St.  Trophinie  at  Atln.  ate  luailed  wid| 

the  tpoiU  of  ancicAl  ait;   atchiieciure  even  butdcnod  vWtUl  >N\nk] 
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irder  to  ulilise  a 
much  as  possible  of  the  hoard;  here  the 
Roman  afhUation  was  so  close  thai  Roman- 
esque art  desired  to  lose  no  fragment  of 
its  heritage.  Augustodunutn  had  also  left 
many  antique  buildings.  Throughout  this 
region,  rinceaux  and  rosettes  give  the 
porches  of  ihe  churches  the  richness  of 
certain  triumphal  arches.  An  old  Roman- 
esque door  at  Bourges  shows  that  the 
Christian  Church  had  not  disdained  to 
deck  herself  with  the  gauds  of  Avaricum. 
At  Moissac.  at  Chartrcs,  and  elsewhere, 
the  linlel  over  a  door  reproduces  some 
antique  frieze,  or  the  side  of  a  sarcophagus. 
10.  fij,— vnom  im>  chiip  Confronted  widi  an  antique  form,  Roman- 
(caiiE  or  THE  cHUBtH  uf  esquc  art  recognised  and  adopted  it.  The 
(Fh.^  MkMem^.)  capital,  which  was  almost  mvanably  rect- 

angular, has  thick  sausage-like  scrolls  at  the 
ly  degenerate   Ionic  volutes;    the  classic 
:lumsy,  dry,  and  flattened  for 
re   composite   capitals.      Even 


which   are   mc 
'  >  preserved 


angles, 
acanthi 

Si.  Rerai.  at  Reims,  th. 
poorest  essays  of  this 
sculpture  (at  Oulchy,  at 
Morienval  and  at  Foues- 
nanl),  iKe  weak  and  tenta- 
tive chisel  which  has  been 
laboriously  applied  to  ihc 
hard  granite,  has  striven 
to  produce  a  volute;  Ihi^ 
rucfe  sculpture,  like  iht 
crudest  patois,  is  a  deriva- 
tion from  the  Li 


I  the 


The 

century  ! 
decoratii 

they  wei 


of  the  twelfth 
jught  lo  achieve 
;  richness  by  the 
tion  of  details; 
;  craftsmen  who 
red  iheir  pains. 

:Iief 


Theit  tas-re!ief  resembles  a  coarse  embroidery  Mtnewhat  closely 

interwoven,  which  entirely  (ills  the  surface  to  be  decorated,  tympanum, 

archivoll,  or  capital.     Even  in  dramatic  compositioris,  with  figures 
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forms  are 
terlaced  i; 


irved  ai 
ichan 


as  to  leave  no  empty 
spaces.  In  the  porches  and 
(agiides  oE  the  churches 
of  Saintonge  and  Poiloii. 
the  decorative  instiDcl 
has  triumphed  over  icono- 
graphic  scruples.  In  this 
region  of  fine  limestone, 
the  (agades  are  elaborate- 
ly chiselled,  and  time,  rein- 
forcing the  work  ol  the 
sculptor,  continues  to  eal 
I  into  the  soft  stone.  The 
moat  dramatic  motives  are 
sometimes  treated  simply 

the    sculptors    showed    a 
_  preference  for  those  which 

■■inivu',AigAiirr-cu.LE5.     could   be   repeated   indef-  silpiives.atsainhiiujs. 

initely,  such  as  the  Virtues 
and  the  Vices,  the  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins,  the  signs  of  ihe 
Zodiac,  the  labours  of  the  months;  in  the  south  porch  of  Aulnay, 
in  Saintonge,  the  twenty-four  eiders  of  the  Apocalypse  are  multiphed 
at  will,  according  to  the  number  of  voussoirs;  at  Sainte-Marie- 
de$-Dames.  at  Sainles.  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  with  the 
martyr  between  the  executioner  and  Salome,  is  repeated  as  often  as 
it  is  required  lo  cover  the  archivolts  of  the  doorway;   everywhere 


the  strangest  monsters  are  juxtaposed,  wilh  nu  utlici  object  than 
lo  bring  Uiem  lo  the  two  extremities  of  the  arch  (Figs.  70  to  73). 
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sKasperaled  by  "these  monkeys,  these  lions,  these 
these  archers,  these  huntsmen  blowing  homs  .  ,  . 
^■ith  serpents'  tails,  _ 


progeny  s 

of  the  R. 
more    th^ 


horned  beasts  witn 
hindquarters."  Romancsqi 
was  tunning  riot  oulside  the  riili;  c! 
the  Benedictines  who  had  created  il. 
Yet  this  {anlaslic  fauna  was  never- 
theless far  from  moribund :  it  origi- 
nated in  remote  antiquity,  and  its 
id  even  at  the  height 
But  was  il  no 
mere  play  of  the 
the  twelfth  century? 
at  times  to  have  been 
expression  of  terror- 
stricken  souls.  When  the  sculptors 
of  Souillac  and  of  Moissac  interlaced 

horrible  beasts  with  fierce  talons  and    "'^-  'V™™!"'^"^™^" 
gaping   jaws,    biting   and   devouring 

one  another,  were  ihey  not  fixing  in  stone  the  visions  which 
terrified  the  Romanesque  monk  in  his  cell?  In  these  d< 
extravagances,  we  should  perhaps  recognise  petrified  nightmares. 
When  sculpture  arose  from  the  void  to  collaborate  in  Christian 
had  long  been  determined  by 
Romanesque  sculptors  were  not  solely 
:ripls  for  guidance;  they  saw  and 
d  die  ivories  and 
lilhs'  wares  which 
inksandpilgnms  brough  t 
back  from  the  East.  But 
these  miniature  sculptures 
themselves  allied  to 
he  art  of  the  painter,  with 
heir  shght  relief  andclearly 
larked  lines:  Romanesque 
rt  modified  the  round, 
of  I  style  of  the  antique  by 
tnitaling  ttie  dry  elegance 
if  the  Byzantine  form. 

'z  an  line  types  very 
great  figiires  stamp  and 


Bui  this  youthful  art  har 
roiigh]y.     It  is  curious  1 
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is  of  throwing  off  iheir  drowsy 
lexplicable  gestures,  the  inler- 
Iwined  legs,  the  tremulous 
hands,  the  tempestuous 
draperies,  the  twisted 
tobes  with  sharp,  upturned 
edges.  Even  (he  rude  fig- 
ures laboriously  carved  in 
the  granite  on  the  capitals 
o(  Auvergne,  are  vigorous 
and  lively  human  beings. 
By  dint  o{  application,  the 
artist  has  succeeded  in  de- 
picting a  clearlv  defined 
action,  and  rendering  in- 
telligible  gestures  with  hi 
interlacement  of  limbj 
This  pathetic  violence  breaks  out  on  a  tympanum  al  Vezelay 

"hrist,  with  His  outstretched  hand  casts  rays  ol  stone  on  ihe  hi 
I  the  apostles,  who  press  around  Him  in  a  frenzied  dance, 

irlerminable  series  of  little  figures,  which  expand  or  crowd  together, 

■  according  to   the  exigencies  of  thi 

■  surface  they  have  to  cover,  and  seen 

■  to  &nd  it  very  difhcull  to  keep  th< 


mgulat  aesti 

■■-  :  ihe 


ind  intricate  draperies 

vilhin  ihe  field  of  the   tympanum. 

,t  Autun,  a  Christ  of  the  same  kind 

Last  Judgment,  in 

which   the  barbarous  forms  give  a 

;  lenor  to  the  scene.     These 

>ok  as  if  they  had  been  flattened  for 

1  by  having  lain  for  cenluries  be- 

W«n  the  pages  of  great  folios.     Al 

"^luiucs,  the  pilgrims  of  St.  Foy  were 

>  edified  by  a  Last  Judgmenl.  a 

irm  of  figures,   mingling  in  hell 

vith  acrobatic  demons,  or  squeezed 

3ciwecn    the  arcades    of   ihe    New 

Ucnualem.     At  Moissac,  the  Christ, 

;  most  comely  Romanesque  Christ 

lore  ihal  of  Charlres,  maltcs  a  grandi 

I  the  four  and  iwenly  elders,  who  gaze 
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T,M  Ih. 

(cHAHENTE-wFeRmusE).  awkwafcli 

mingles  \ 
senile  painting.  This  statuary  detaches  i 
ing.  and  sets  in  space  living  bodies  < 
monastic  sculpture  ol  Romanesque  ait  u 
mere  repetition  of  religious  motives, 
but  an  imitation  ol  life.  There  is  litde 
affinity  between  the  fresh  plants  which 
throw  out  their  young  and  vigorous 
shoots  in  the  region  of  Chartres,  ond 
those  dried  herbs  which  Romanesqi 
monks  found  between  the  leaves 
ancient  books. 

The  more  famous  sanctuaries  have 
for  the  most  part  lost  their  treasures, 
and  collectors  compete  one  against  the 
other  lor  the  fragments.  Some  of  the 
more  modest  country  churches  have 
preserved  reliquaries,  shrines,  and  vases, 
those  precious  works  of  rare  material 
and  difficult  fashion  to  which  the 
Romanesque  craftsman  applied  his  skill. 
They  remind  us  that  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  plastic  arts  received  more 
than  they  created;  the  most  various 
36 


heads,  twisting  their  necks  to  get  a 
better  view.  At  Beaulieu  we  have 
the  same  scene,  the  same  figure* 
boldly  treated  with  high  relief  and 
angular  contours,  marked  by  a  robust' 
ness  wholly  lacking  in  the  thread- 
like 'larvae  of  Vezelay  and  Autun 
(Figs.  60  to  63). 

These  complex  and  grandiose 
works  have  a  strange  charm;  they 
express  that  epoch  in  which  a  semi' 
barbarism  was  breathing  its  ardent 
vitality  into  an  exhausted  civilisation. 
Already,  however,  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  an  ak>solutely 
i  statuary  began  to  evolve  from 
:  combinations,  in  which  the 
ess  of  an  infant  sculpture 
ith  the  conventions  of  a 
self  completely  from  paint- 
nd  full  forms.  After  the 
n  art  which  is  no 
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Ements  aie  combined  in  these  exam- 
es:  ihe  EasI  and  ihe  West,  the 
aibarian  and  ihe  Latin,  the  Pagan, 
e  Christian,  and  even  the  Arab. 
he  treasury  of  St.  Denis  possessed 
itique  vases  which  Romanesque 
ildsmilhs  set  in  mountings  of  silver- 
ilt,  adorning  after  their  manner  the 
jelics  of  andguily  they  had  reverendy 
»]lccted.  There  are  Roman  cameo? 
lunong  ihe  precious  stones  which  en- 
rich the  robe  o(  Sle.  Foy  of  Conques, 
I  strange  and  barbarous  little  figure 
with  large  enamelled  eyes,  still  pre- 
rved  in  the  wild  district  where  it 
orked  to  many  miracles  and  attracted 
D  many  pilgrims  (Fig,  75). 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  enamels 
'  Limoges  began   to   penetrate 


le  treasuries  of  the 


Limousin  and  Auvergne  before 
they  iound  their  way  throughout  Christen- 
dom.    The    enamellers    continued    this 

idustry,  replacing  (he  technique 
by    the     simpler    process    of 

they  represent  native  saints, 
re  Orienla!  in  design.  Like 
t-work    of    the    painle< 

<l  the  enamel  tended  lo 
the  lines  of  Romanesque 
however,    flexibility    and 

chnique.    and    beauty  and 

dily  of  material.     Neither  goldsmiths  nor 

ss  painters  were  inventors  of  living  forms, 

■    :ors  had   discovered 

the    an   of   carving   life-like    figures,  enamel 

and  stained  glass  long  remained  failhful   lo 

the    Romano-Byzantine    style.      This    is 

what  makes  Romanesque   goldsmiths'  work 


n 


fttonni  dv  At^gn  wu  Applied  lo  ihe  ui 
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labk; 


lly  the  most  precious  of 
!1  the  arls,  and  was  second 
T  none  plastically. 

[  he  Romanesque  style. 
>villi     its    honest    solidity. 


is  the  first  definite  (orm  of  Fi 
Fragments  are  all   that  remain 
an    earlier    period     and    e\en 
Roman  n^m>  m  Fiance 
of    an    alien    civilisation 
basilicas  have  survived  on 
The   Romanesque   churc 
duredj    they  are  stilt  in 
tinue  to  serve   the  purpi 
they    were    created.     U    was    in    the 
oulh- 


(IJmogesenameJof  the 
(Ciuny  Muicum,  Pans.) 


that  they  multiplied.  They  are 
very  much  less  numerous  in  the 
north  of  France,  either  because  this 
style  made  way  for  its  successor, 
Gothic,  or  because  it  flourished  more 
luxuriantly  in  the  regions  where  the 
antique  culture  had  penetrated  most 
deeply. 

In  this  architecture  of  the  langue 
d'oc,  as  in  the  southern  literature. 


spirit,  and  a  kind  of  rustic  char 
The  Romanesque    buildings   wi 
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closely  associaied  wilh  pro- 
vincial and  lural  life;  many 
of  them  are  at  a  considet- 
able  distance  from  the  main 
.  Arteries  of  general  life. 
Nevet  was  art  so  freely  scal- 
leied  on  the  surface  o(  the 
Nas  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Nearly  all  ihe 
provinces  bad  their  indi- 
idual  style  of  archilec- 
id  sc'ilplure:  more 
lan  one  lost  it  in  the  sequel 
>r_everl  How  many 
istricts  and  villages  have 
■thei  fine  work 
art  but  a  Romanesque 
lurch  porch  !    Afler  this 


rated  ilsclt  in  the  towns. 
:  innumerable  pilgrims. 


tiod 


became  less  rural  and  concen*  ' 

Great  sanctuaries,  built  for  the  reception 

now  rear  their  rich  facades  in  solitary 

and  the  (ootsteps  of  the  (aithful  are  no  longer  numerous 

enough  to  trace  a  pathway  in  the  grass.     But 

able  lime  has  made  ihese  country 

The     pavements     are     worn,     the 

blunted,    ihe    vault    has  subsided; 

the  masonry  of  the  facade  is  crumbling,  and  in 

this  decaying  limestone,  a  new  stone  ! 

■ted  occasionally,  like  a  square  i 

linen  in  a  frayed  guipure. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  ihe  twclilh  century,  when  Romanesque 

all  wa«  at  its  zenith,  a  new  style,  destined  to  shed  its  radiance  uoon 

.  all   Christendom,  was  germinating  in   the  Roya!   Domain,     The 

I  Romanesque   epoch    was    a    period    oE    disseminated    art;     each 

F  province  had  its  special  architecture  and  its  individual  decoration ; 

igle  one  dominated  the  rest.     In  the  vast  regions  o£  the  langue 

d'oc   horn   the  South   to   the   Loire,  from   Aries   to   Poitiers,  from 

Anjou  to  Burgundy,  the  great  feoffs  enframed  individual  existences, 

united  by  the  diffusion  of  a  common  religion.     The  antique  culture 

which  ha(l  come  by  the  great  Roman  road  that  extends  from  Frejus 

I  Bordeaux  had  spread  northward  through  Burgundy,  Auvergne 

f  Poitou.     The  highways  of  communication  between  the  langue  t/' 

^  and  the  langue  d'oil  met  together  in  the  basin  of  the  Seine.     The 

unity  which  was  impossible  in  the  South  was  inevitable  in  the  North. 

Life  was  more  concentrated  in  these  regions,  and  vhe\[  wvAc  ^\^^ 
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had  none  of  lliose  geographical  frontlets  by  which  ihe  parlicularist 
.pirit  is  foslered.  A  personality  rose  above  the  feudal  federation ;  a 
France  was  evolved  to  which  the 
other  provinces  gradually  attached 
themselves;  Gothic  art,  bom  of 
this  society,  naturally  followed  the 
course  of  its  destiny. 

Since  the  days  when  the  Greeks 
invented  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tem- 
ples, no  society  had  ever  developed 
a   style  of  archilf 


the 


e  and 


cathedrals  of  the  lle-de-Fra 
the  adjacent  provinces  rose  at  about 
the  same  time;  there  is  something 
of  the  marvellous  in  this  phenome- 
non :  an  impulse  so  general  and  so 
— t».r,  o,  .nt.  Lni...n  ■.„  sudden  must  have  had  some  definite 
*"■*  '"■"^'sMNT'^Drals. '""'""'  "'  cause.  It  is  to  be  found  In  the  fact-/ 
that  the  population  of  the  communes 
had  lately  conquered  a  place  in  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  castes.  Romanesque  art  had  been  primarily 
the  work  of  monks;  the  feudal  class  gave  birth  to  the  architecture 
.(  the  castle;  but  it  was  the  population  of  the  communes  who 
Numerous  towns  sprang  up  whose 
nd  prolific  citizen  class,  friendly  to 


zathedra 
i  vigorous 


red  Ihe  Gothi< 
inhabitants  formed 
the  king,  and  adc 
b^  a  bishop.     An  urban 
civilisation  comprising  bur- 
gesses and  workmen  began 
to  8ouii.h  ii>  lie  .helle,    ' 
their  raiii parts.     Corpoi 
tions  were  formed,  work- 
shops    were     opened 
masters  trained  apprentices 
in  difficult  crafts ;  industrial 
activity  was  organised,  and 
preserved  its  organisation  !o    | 
iheendoftheNliddleAges.  ^ig  »s -'"vpt  pf  sA.NT-rn.i « 

Lay  workmen  laboured, 
but  religion  still  guided  and  directed  ihem.     In  the  twelfth  and 
thirleenlh  cenluries.  the  cities  applied  their  wealth  and  their  musclei 
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'     to  ihe  construction  of  the  He 

itaell  to  the  common  lask.    Cathedi 

whole  populations  were  lo  circu- 

^_lale  beneath  iheir  vaults :  they  were 

^bo  fix  lo  a  gi(J(iy  height,  because 

^^Blis   seemed    to    give    an    added 

JJervour  lo  ihese  Hosannaa  in  stone ; 

and    very  soon    also    a    kind    ot 

rivalry  oelween   toviTi  and  town 

caused  vaults  and  spires  to  soar 

higher  and  ever  higher.     Every 

Lalhedral  was  the  outcome  o[  a 

charitable  impulse :  the  bishop 

Uiected  and  organised  the  work, 

ied  the  relics  about  and 


ributi 


;   the  king 


encouraged  the  quest,  and  openei 
1  purse  in  aid  of  the  lask ; 
the  mass  ot  ihe  faithful  accepted 
iheir  share  in  the  enterprise  by 
offering  the  labour  of  their  hands. 

"Whenever  the  great  blocks  ot  stone  were  hauled  up  oy  cables  ' 
Irom  the  quarry,  the  people  of  the  district,  and  even  those  of  the 
neighbouring  regions,  nobles  and  commons  alike,  harnessed  them- 
lelvcs  to  ihc  ropes  by  arms,  breasts,  and  shoulders,  and  drew  the  load 
like  beasts  of  burden" 
(Suger).  It  was  like  a 
cruKade  in  which  all  took 
pari,  either  with  their 
purses  or  their  arms;  the 
faithful  pressed  in  from  the 
surrounding  country,  drag- 
ging calls  loaded  with 
stones  and  t>eams ;  they 
encamped  by  the  founda- 
tions of  the  cathedral  that 
was  to  be ;  the  work  was 
intermingled  with  religious 
ceremonies;  the  building 
rose  swiftly,  for  enlhusiaam 
wdthout  reckoning  the  cost:  afler  ihe  sublime  ceremony,  when 
crusaders  dispersed,  a  prodigious  building  slood  upon  Ivv^^Vki.ix. 
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ly  to  be  explained  by  univenal 

iltle  more  than  a  half  century; 


This  miraculous  efflorescence 
impulse.  It  was  a  briet  mome 
ihe  growth  of  the  cathedrals  which 
were  not  Ijegun  under  Phiilp  Augus- 
tus ur  not  linisheii  under  Saint  Louis 
was  intermittent.  .As  earlv  as  the 
end  oi  ;he  thirteenth  centurv,  the 
zeal  of  the  overstrained  community 
began  to  ^iucicen;  CLithedtals  were 
then  built  3v  forced  labour;  fewer 
were  reareu,  and  ^nallv  thev  ceased 
to   be  i:,uilt  at  dil.      But  in  the  thir- 

young  jnd  devout  societv  raised  these 
mountains  of  stone :  the  architects 
had  not  to  Sear  a  lack  of  funds :  their 
sole  preoccupation  was  with  technical 
problems. 

Gothic  architecture  is  the  result  of 
the  mechanical  researches  undertaken 
by  biiildets  after  thev  had  substituted 

a  stone  vault  for  the  timber  rout  of  the  ancient  basilicas.  To 
prevent  the  deviation  of  the  walls,  the  Romanesque  architects  had 
reinforced  them  and  narrowed  their  aisles.  Intent  upon  the 
solidity  as  well  as  upon  the  beauty  of  their  building,  thev  preserved 
the  Roman  style,   mailing  the  buttresses  as  far  as  possible,  and 

. ,  thickening  the  members  of 

■.heir  compact  masonry, 
Komaiiesnue  architecture 
TeuiuiQcd  iaithtul  to  an- 
.iviui:  uiiii!  liter  idtiiitting 
.1  ic^v  iiiiiciuie.  t.>i  the 
jiii-ji  laiiu,  .Hiring  the 
-L-.-iiio  lail  j1  ■-he  twelfth 
..■,„i„v.  ,.  'he  tle-de- 
i-:,uK.-.    y    :iie    aorlh  of 

Jie   >»il   of   building   waa 

«r-   ■    -1  HiK.'i  11 -.  M  ■!  ttaiisfoiiLicd     in     a     few 

veats,    because   architects 

boldly  accepted  all  the  cutiscquci lei's   ul  vaulted  architecture:    a 

Had  ol  divwoa  oi  labour  was  established  in  Kom<mesque  niasonrv ; 
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ihe  compact  r 
ihe  Golhic  church. 

The  genesis  of  this  new 
architeclure  is  marked  by 
a  constructive  invention : 
■hat  o[  intersecting  diag- 
onal  ribs,  the  supreme 
achievement,  after  which 


no  further  progress  i 
made.  Unaer  a  vaullett 
bay  enframed  by  Iwo 
.,c.  double.™  (I,..-  , 
verse  arches)  ana  two 
formerets  (lateral  arches) 
two  diagonal  arches  inler- 
sect,'  and  assume  ihe 
weight  of  the  vault.  The 
_tour  portions  in  which  it  is  thus  divided  counlerbalance  each  other, 

and  the  weights  are  concentrated  partly  upon  (he  central  keystone. 

where  theyneutraliseeachother, 

and  partly  (directed  by  the  ribs) 

upon  the  four  points  of  support. 

The  arckileclCa.,  made  himiell 

die  master  of  the  Romanesque 

vault;    he  has  hung  the  inert 

mass  on    a   resisting  ossature, 

and  guides  a  dilluscd  force  at 

his  will.    This  syslem  o(  diag- 

ofial    ribs    is    an    element    of 

extreme  flexibility,  docile  lo  the 

exigencies  of  the  plan.     The 

arcnilecl  can  expand  or  contract 

hoe  two  ioiersecting  aiches  at 

rill,   extending   them  for   the 

»ay*  of  ihe  nave,  and  curtailing 

'     n  for  the  side  aisles ;  he  can 
« them  back  on  the  one  side, 

Bid  open  ihem  oul  on  the  other 
>  (ollow  the  ambulatory  in  its 

x>urac  round   the  choir;    he 


■  derhvd  tran  At  LmIm  ol 


the   poinli   he 
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conducts    the    ihniits 

Hie  problems  he  had  to  solve  were 
these:  lo  fix  the  points  of  support;  to 
suppress  useless  solids;  lo  divide  and 
direct  the  thrusts;  to  obtain  equilibrium 
by  opposing  various  forces;  the  same 
principles  which  had  transformed  the 
vault  were  now  to  be  applied  to  ihe  wall 
which  sustains  it.  As  this  wall  under 
the  new  system  only  supported  llic 
intersecting  arches,  the  intervening  solidls 
became  useless;  it  was  obvious  thai  wide 
voids  might  safely  be  pierced  in  them, 
and  very  soon  there  was  little  of  the  wall 
F.,.  «!-FvvA-t  "FTHt  '^f'  **"'  '^^  framework  of  the  windows. 
cATHtDBAL  or  cH*RTREs.  So  much  (or  thc  vcrlical  pressure;  ihe 
archilecl  had  further  to   deal  with  the 

lateral  thrusts.     All  ihat  the  Romanesque  architect  had  opposed  to 

these  was  ihe  thickness  o(  his  walls  and  the  buttresses  embedded 

in  their  masonry.     The  Gothic  builder,  bolder  and  more  logical, 

frankly  applied  projecting  buttresses ; 

then  rie  detached  them  from  the 

wall,  and  from  the  summit  of  these 

abutments  he  threw  arches  which 

re-inforced    the   intersecting   arches 

of    the    vault    at    their    points    of 

support;     these   "flying  buttresses" 

passed  over  the  side  aisles.     Here 

again  ihe  constructor,  understanding 

the  principles  of  vaulted  architecture 

belter,  or  accepting  its  consequences 

more  frankly  than  his  Romanesque 

predecessors,     obtained     a     greater 

effect  with  infinitely  less  labour.     A 

slender  oblique  struteasilyneulralises 

a  lateral  thrust  which  the  thickest 

wall  could  hardly  resist.     The  flying 

buttress  is  an  element  as  flexible  as  '^^^tPkoio'^ s'ea^rhii'^ 

the  intersecling  arch :   its  strength  is 

readily  multiplied;  it  was  the  flying  buttress  alone  which  made  it 
r  vciy  lolly  vaults;  a  wall  becomes  weaker  in  propor- 
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rectify  this  | 

;  ihc  flying 


vilh  thei 


1  descent  o[  the  flying  butltesses  upon  ihi 
I  which  transmilled  the  thrust  of  the 
[  vault    to    the    ground.     Like    the 
I  Creek  temple,  ihis  style  was  the  out- 
come o{  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
ttone  to  the  exigencies  of  m'"chanica. 
But  wheieas  the  ancients  had  estab- 
ti»he(l  a  constant  relation  between 
;  height  and  the  width  of  their 
^liuildings,  Gothic  architecture  was 
■0    complex    to    be    reduced    to 
P'orders."     Its  dimensions  are  varia- 
■t>le.     In  a  Greek  temple,  we  can 
Ideducc  the  dimensions  ol  the  whole 
■structure  (rom  the  base  of  a  column  : 
fthe  Gothic  pillar  rises  to  heights  we 
■  cannot  predict,  for  so  many  other 
I  elements  contribute  to  the  solidity  of 
llfae    building.     Thus     the    Gothic 
architects,  though  they  worked  on 
common  principles,  yel  gave  an  in 
cathedral. 
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tion  to  its  elevation,  but 
it  is  only  necessarv  to  g 
buttress  its  point  of  support 
distant  abutment.  The  Gothic  organ- 
ism was  now  complete ;  here  again  the 
architect  bad  disengaged  vigorous  and 
elastic  members  from  ibe  wall  which 
had  hitherto  achieved  solidity  merely 
by  ma^«:  he  bad  hberated  the  active 
forces  from  all  the  dead  weight  which 
made  Romanesque  construction  heavy. 
This  logical  evolution  resulted  in  a 
sum  of  decorative  forms,  the  Gothic 
style.  Originally  these  forms  indicated 
forces,  the  equilibrium  of  which  ensured 
the  stability  o(  the  buildins.  In  the 
interior,  they  were:    the  lofty  pillars, 

,^j^^         which  rose  occasionally  to  a  height  of 
tbirly,  forty  or  fifty  metres,  and  covered 

expanding  ribs;    on  the  exterior,  the  oblique 
ibulments.  a  lilhi 


Jividual  physiognomy  to  each  J 
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It  was  apparently  in  the  Ile-de' 
France  to  the  rwrtJi  of  Paris  that 
the  first  vaults  on  intersecting  arches 
were  built.  As  early  as  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  .century,  in  the 
valley  oi  the  Oise.  and  perhaps  in 
Normandy,  architect*  understood  the 
advantages  of  the  new  process; 
making  its  way  far  afield,  it  retained 
its  original  name  of  opus  Jnritcigenum. 
This  name  it,  still  bore  when  it  was 
about  to  disiippear,  at  the  time  when 
Philibert  Delorme  was  working  at  its 
overthrow.  The  first  Gothic  essays, 
then,  dale  from  the  pcrioH  of  the 
Romanesque  in  its  fullest  efflores' 
cence.  While  the  people  of  the 
South  were  constructing  massive 
walls  to  support  their  vaults,  in  the 
darker  north  it  was  necessary  to  provide  large  window  spaces  to 
light  the  nave ;  and  as  this  reduced  the  re^sting  power  of  the  walls, 
architects  contented  themselves  with  timber  roofs  while  awaiting 
the  mvenlion  of  some  more  in- 
genious contrivance.  It  is  not  easy 
to  discover  the  first  essays  of  the 
new  style;  when  architects  had 
mastered  their  methods,  they  re- 
placed the  works  in  which  their 
first  tentative  efforts  might  have 
been     traced     \yv     more     finished 

Gothic  roof  covers  a  building 
of  Romanesque  aspecl ;  it  is  fixed 
awkwardly  upon  the  wall  itself, 
instead  of  falling  distinctively  upon 
a  formerel.  The  windows  retain 
the  round-headed  form,  and  the 
buttresses  are  not  yet  disengaged 
nu.  «,.— n;ivt^r^^iii,^LAiati.«^i.  ut  ffom  [he  Wall  to  offcT  a  more 
distant  point  of  support  and  to 
receive  the  thrust  by  the  intermediary  of  flying  buttresses. 

The  new  vault  had  certainly  been  known  for  many  years,  and 
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archilects  had  adopted  it.  a!  least 
tentatively,  when  a  memorable 
•tructure  arose  to  demonstrate  its 
advantages.  The  [amoUs  abbey 
'  St.  Ejenis  guarded  the  relic 

martyrs,  Denis,  Eleutherius, 
id  Rusticus.  King  Dagobert, 
ifter  amassing  treasure  in  the 
building,  desired  to  make  it  his 
lasl  resling-place.  Its  Merovingian 
basilica  was  successively  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic,  before  the  royal 
tombs  began  lo  make  il  a  chroni- 
cle of  French  sculpture.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  was  so  great 

thai  iheycould  not  all  obtain  access        ,„  ,;,,,,:;'  "" 

to   the  relics.      Suger,   when   he 

was  a  monk,  saw  worshippers  crushed  to  death  by  the  crowds  that 
were  pressing  in  behind  ihem ;  a  denser  populalion,  a  more  fervid 
[ailh.  required  a  vaster  sanctuary.  When  he  became  Abbot,  Suger 
enlarged  the  crypl;  it  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  with 
radiating  chapiels.  and  still  covered 
by  a  groined  vault  resting  on  enor- 
mous pillars  (Fig.  84).  Above 
■hit  solid  Romanesque  crypt  he 
built  a  Gothic  choir;  here  slender 
columns  support  the  intersecting 
arches  of  the  vault.  In  this  case. 
the  architect  is  no  longer  tentative; 
lie  knows  that  he  may  venture; 
the  inert  masses  of  the  masonry 
become  slighter  and  more  nervous; 
a  leK  massive  support  sustains  a 
higher  and  wider  wall  (Fig.  87), 
.i»,  choir  was  solemnly  conse- 
.ted  on  June  II.   I  144.  in  the 

assembled  nobles,  ei 


lAgers.  and  commons  who  had  "  "  • 

flocked  in  from  ihe  neighbourhood.  The  new  style  was  not.  <A  ^ 

COatK,  invented  at  St.  Denis.     Bui  ihis  much  ltt;c\ue^vtei  aNAit^l 
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was  furlher  enlarged  by  chapels  v 
bullresses  and  occupy  ihc  spaces 
between  ihem.  The  lower  pillats 
ate  as  sturdy  as  lowers;  the  iri- 
(orium  occupies  the  entire  space 
belween  the  supporting  arches  and 
the  upper  windows;  each  com- 
partment oi  the  ribbed  vaulting  is 
sexpartile,  and  covers  two  bays ; 
the  points  of  support  for  the  ribs 
of  the  vault  are  rather  low.  This 
primitive  Gothic  style  still  retains 
the  robust  aspect  oi  Romanesque 
architecture;  the  ascending  lines 
are  intersected  by  horizontal  courses 
on  which  they  rest :  each  pier,  to 
reach  the  summit,  requires  three 
storeys,  three  pauses,  and  three  , 
departures  (Fig.  86).  There  is 
no  cathedra!  in  the  world  the  pro- 
portions ol  which  are  more  admirabli 
turance  from  various  points  ot  view. 
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cctiainly  accelerated  the  Hansfonnalion 
ol  architecture.  bi  a  few  years, 
builders  set  to  work  eagerly  in  most  of 
the  Urge  towns  north  o(  the  Loire, 
the  Romanesque  monuments  were  dis- 
mantled, and  their  stones  were  set 
inlo  Gothic  pillars  and  buttresses; 
some  few  porches  and  lowers  specially 
dear  to  the  (aithhit  alone  survived,  in- 
corporated  in  the  new  cathedral. 

Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  begun  in 
I  163,  and  almost  completed  during  the 
reign  of  PhiLp  Augustus,  did  not 
receive  the  porches  of  the  transepts 
until  I2b0,  a  century  after  its  founda- 
tion. The  arrangement  of  this  church  is 
marked  throughout  by  cKireme  clarity. 
Two  side  aisles  give  width  to  the  build- 
ing, and  extend  round  the  choir  in  a 
After  the  year  1290  the  body  of  the  church 


none  which  presents  a  finer 
The  apse,  which  rests 
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1  masses,  rising  lo  an  equal  he 
Ftegiet  for  the  spirea  which  were  ne 
PJCines  and  the  open  gallery  ol  thi 
I  «tuiay     buttresses,     dividing     the 
I  square  front  into    equal    quadri- 
I  UlcTals:  ihey  enf  lame  ihe  porches. 
£  tide  windows  and  the  central 
window,  deeply  embrasured 
B  the  thick  wall  (Fig.  88). 
[  Thi*  facade  was  conceived  as  a 
■hole  hy  a  constructor  skilful 


upon  very  oblique  flying  bullres 
springing  boldly  from  distant 
points  ol  support,  has  often  been 
compared  to  a  galley  propelled  by 
long  oars ;  ihe  lateral  outline 
is  the  regular  development  of  a 
noble  building  with  a  prolonged 
verlebra,  proudly  rearing  aloft  the 
mighty  lowers  of  ils  facade  (Fig.  90). 
ft  is  this  facade  more  especially 
which  gives  its  distinctive  characler 
to  Notre  Dame.  It 
greater  perfection  the  H  form  (rf 
ihe  Romanesque  church  of  the 
Trinile  at  Caen.  Its  two  wid. 
lowers,  closely  attached  to  thi 
centra]  body,  exactly  cover  ihe  sidi 
;  (lying  buttresses:    thi 


1 


i 


Pjdmtpiing  with  broa 
("fcanK  angles 


1  the  ornamental 
icceaaones  ot  ihe  later  style  were 
,>plied  lo  ils  robust  nudity.  Com- 
Bred  with  this  vigorous  and  well- 
toroporlioned  architeclure,  ihe 
arth  and  south  porches  bv  Jean 
e  Chclles  are  a  charming  decora- 
jon,  bul  somewhat  Rat  and  fragile, 
lotie  Dame  has  proliled  by  the 
■'fctitorical  importance  of  Paris.  Il 
remains  the  finished  type  of  thai  Gothi 
which  "      
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arals  may  boast 
lowers,  and  more 
limpid  coherence  i 
lure.     Notre    Dai 


1   richer   facade,    a 
luxuriant  sculpture; 


nore  graceful  na 
but  not  one  sho 


t.  bolder    1 


ne'  has 

Amidst  ihe  ex- 
uberance of  Gothic  fancy, 
the  wise  and  exemplary 
model  is  ihe  monument 
which  Maurice  de  Sully 
reared  in  the  Cite,  in  the 
heart  of  Paris  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  France. 

The  Cathedral  of  Laon        ,^^    ^^  ._^^.^^ 
is    the    sister    of    Notre        ""  '^"'"    "    ''iFhJil'.\\^r'Jn'n.)'  '^ ''"'^'^'^ 
Dame,  and  almost  of  ihe 

je.  The  two  fagades  show  a  family  likeness;  bul  Laon 
is  even  more  grave  of  aspect.  Its  deeply  recessed  windows  and 
rose-window,  placed  with  a  certain  irregularity  in  the  midst  of  sym- 
metry, give  it  a  violent  and  uneasy  physiognomy;  from  ihe  upper 
part  of  the  lowers,  which  arise  like  alert  sentinels,  project  the  heads 
of  oxen  (Fig.  91).  On  the  abrupt  eminence  of  Laon,  this  church 
affects  the  haughty  robustness  of  a  stronghold,  whereas  the  Parisian 
"  "        ■       'md.     The  naves  are  also 

similar  in  style;  hut  that 
of  Laon,  instead  of  ter- 
minating with  a  seml- 

ided  by  a  straight 
wall.  This  square  plan, 
replacing  the  traditional 
rounded  apse  adopted  in 
the  firslChristian  basilicas, 
suggests  a  secular  hall. 
The  Gothic  church  of 
Soissons,  on  the  _  other 
hand,  retains  the  circular 
form  in  the  north  transept 
as  a  heritage  from  the 
Romanesque  epoch, 
arlres,  with  its  great  north  and  south  porches, 
consecrated  in  the  presence  of  St.  Louis 
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.1  body  of  the  building  dalea  [ram  a 
■A  piuaeni  in  spile  of  his  boldneas; 
ibe  couises  aie  soHd.  the  height  is 
but  the  effort  by  which 
ipported  is  formidable.  The 
.fly  vault  makes  a  nave  which  re- 
tains Romanesque  proportions  in  its 
plan  seem  shoit.  The  huge  interior 
is  dark  in  spite  of  the  immense  win- 
dows, lor  the  hghl  fillers  through 
ihe  jewelled  mosaic  of  stained  glas* 
(Fig.  97).  The  wide  nave  is 
crowned  by  a  very  open  vault;  to 
support  it  it  has  been  necessary  to 
thicken  the  butUesses.  multiply  the 
flying  buttresses  and  Utik  ihem  to- 
gether by  arcades.  On  the  exterior 
these  stone  struts  descend  in  over- 
™^no  lofp. -iHiJii  H  Of  KorHE  DnME,  whclminff  cataracts;  no  effort  has 
^H  IPhaia.  Ntvdein )  been  made  (o  mask  their  heaviness ; 

■  this  conflict  of  forces,  which  ensures 

^^Le  solidity  of  Gothic  buildings,  shows  a  sort  of  violence  here. 
^Bfhe  west  front  was  nol  a  homogeneous  conception ;  it  began  as 
^H|  Romanesque  design,  with  ils  three  doors  pressed  together  be- 
^Rwecn  its  two  lowers;  but  an  immense  rose-window  was  inserted 
to    decorate  this  lagad'' 


whic 
the 


vith 


s(Fig 


Jl^ 


92).  'The  circular  forms 
d1  RoOi^esque  decoration 
»re  found  everywhere;  its 
iDund-headed  arcading  ap- 
pears in  the  rose-window 
of  the  west  front  and  in 
the  flying  buttresses.  One 
ol  tnc  lowers  is  the  boldest 
c«say  o(  the  Romanesque 
ftyle;  it  rises  massive  and 
•olid,  flanked  by  sturdy  i„„  i^;.— are  o»  ihe  caihedbai.  or  is  u*ns. 
butireues.  and  terminates 

in    a   belfry;    the  superposed  slorey«  thus  reach  the  level  of  the 
raofi  and  bom  thence,  suddenly,  an  octagonal  p^t&Tn\<^  i^\vt,^ 
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heavenward  lo  a  height  of  100  meties.    The  second  spire,  built  in 

the  sixteenth  century,  rises  higher  only  by  means  of  starting  from 
a  higher  level.  These 
piles  of  stones  dominate 
La  Beauce,  and  on  the 
vast  plain  which  so  many 
pilgrims  once  traversecl, 
carting  materials  towards 
the  famous  sanctuary,  they 
seem  to  proclaim  the  pro- 
lectin  g  presence  of  Our 
Lady. 

The  cathedral  of 

KM.  ios,-M.>Nr-siiNr-«iciiEi,  (Willi  sii>k).        Bouiges  shows  a  more 

"'*""  ^'f""'''''-)  massive  silhouette  upon 

the   plains  of   Berry,    [or 

the  lowers  seem  to  have  lacked  power  to  rise  to  any  height.     The 

body  of  the  church  is  not  interrupted  by  a  transept;  on  the  faqade 

the  architects  juxtaposed  five  doors  corresponding  to  the  aisles  and 

offering  an  immense  field  to  the  sculptor;    the  decoration  is  on  so 

vast  a  scale  that  it  was  nol  possibk 

to  continue  il  above  (Fig.  105).     In 

the  lateral  porches  the  architects  have 

embedded    some    precious    Roman- 
esque fragments;    like  Chartres  and 

Le    Mans,    Bourges    shelters    some 

admirable  archaic  sculptors. 

At  Le  Mans,  the  choir  is  an  un- 
usually important  feature  (Fig.  107). 

It   is   surrounded   by    double    aisles, 

and  thirteen  chapels,  which  are 

almost  as  large  as  churches,  radiate 

from  these.     The  abulinenls  are 

adapted   to   the    complexity    of    the 

aisles;    each  of  the  flying,  buttresses 

bifurcates  and  finds  points  of  support 

on  two  buttresses,  between  which  is 

a  window  giving  a  direct  light  to  the 

ambulatory.     Tnus    in    the    interior       m..  la,,— i.»iiieoh*l  of  rol-en. 

the  forest  of  pillars  and  ribs,  and  on 

the  exterior  that  of  the  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses,  becomes 
mo/e  and  more  dense  and  dating. 


r 

■  tee 

■  ihe 

■  foil 
^1  ma 
^P  CIO 
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Notre  Dame  al  Reims,  which 

was  (inished  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  prolonged  by 

(he  addition  of  three  bays  in  the 

{ollowing  century.    The  nave  was 

made  wide  enough  to  contain  the 

crowd  ol  coronation  days.     The 

general  outline  on  the  facade  re- 
calls that  of  Notre' Dame;   it  has 

the  same  unity  o(  plan,  the  same 

arrangement  of  windows  and  gaU 

leries.    But  the  work,  reconslrucled 

at  the  end  of  the  thirieenth  century, 

dates  from  a  time  when  the  style 

had   become   much    more  florid; 

the  horizontal  lines  disappear  under 

a  network  of  ornament.     A  soar-        l^^^-^^^ 

ing  tendency  common  to  the  whole 

facade  urces  the  lines  upwards,  and  resolves  every  projection  into 

spires,  ga&les,  and  pinnacles.     The  wall  itself  is  reduced  to  thi 

■mall  columns  of  ihe  windows;  the  towers  are  mere  skeletons 
without  bodies,  through  which  th< 
eye  passes,  and  the  tympana  of  lh« 
west  parches,  instead  of  a  full  ba^- 
rehef,  enframe  stained  glass,  Thii 
chiselled,  hollowed,  and  mucb- 
decoraled  facade  shelters  an  in- 
numerable population  o[  ligurea' 
(Fig.  %).  Its  animation,  its  (e»- 
lival  aspect,  is  carried  on  to  ihi 
sides  of  the  building;  the  pinnjicled 
buttresses  are  recessed  lo  shelter 
statues.  The  root  is  surrounded  by 
a  graceful  gallery,  a  diadem  for  the 
church  in  whichkings  were  crowned. 
Throughout,  Reims  conceals  the 
elemcntiof  strength  beneath  a  wealth 
of  decoration.  Slone  foliage  quivers 
on  the  capitals:  the  scene  seems 
duly  set  for  the  pageants  of  monarchy. 
Notre  Dame  al  Amiens,  built  by  Robert  dc  Luzarches,  was  not 

finithed  tiil  1 269.     No  nave  in  existence  rcvcaU  an  architect  1U[« 
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o[  his  means,  or  more  skilful  in  the  calculation  o[  his  audacities. 

Here  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  weight  of  the  building;    the 

walls  are  cut  away  and  the  pillars 

which  support  the  vault  are  elon- 

ga^  to  rise;  ihey  are  sub-divided 

intp'.  clustered  shafts,  and  the  shaft 

wiffch     corresponds    to     the     arc 

doubleau  (transverse  arch)  of  the 

vaiJt  springs  without  interruption, 

with  a  single  bound,  as  it  were,  to  ' 

the  keystone.    The  very  lofty  sidc- 

ai^es    seem    lo    enlarge    the    nave 

impieasurably ;  between  them,  over 

the  c^tral  aisle,  the  enormous  mass 

o{  the  vault  seems  etherealised  by 

distance,  like  some  airy  covering,  or 

like  a  sail  stretched  over  the  ribs  of 

the  vault,  and  upheld  by  a  continU' 

ou»    wind    from    below.     In    this 

luminous  nave  with  its  dilated  walls, 

the  soul  is  exalted   and   amplified. 

To  sustain  the  immense  mass  it  was  necessary  to  reinforce  it  with 

huge  buttresses  which  rise  boldly  from  the  ground.     But  in  the 

facade,  the  soaring  impulse  seems  lo  have  (ailed.    The  decoration 

of  the  three  porches  gives  a  certain  air  of  heaviness;  the  towers 
barely  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  roof;  materials  (or  a 
further  ascent  were  lack- 
ing ;  the  monster  had  not 
strength  enough  lo  raise 
his  head. 

The  people  of  Beauvais 
determined  lo  raise  a 
church  to  even  dizzier 
heights;  in  1272,  they 
had  finished  their  choir; 
it  fell  in.  and  the  church 
was  never  finished.  The 
"\oNAsA"vo°uoi^sx»n-MicaaJ''^  restored  choir  still  awails 

its   nave.     It   is   so  lofty 

that  it  was  found  necessary  to  double  the  supporting  pillars  in  order 

lo  juslain  il.     And  yet  the  architect  had  accumulated  exterior 
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apse  looks  a  frail  creation,  lost 
us  which  the  gigantic  butlresses 


ibulments:  on  the  oulside.  the 
among  the  multilude  of  long  at 
throw  around  it  (Figs.  102. 
103).  These  daring  architects 
(hat  a  stone  building 
ibstract  stmclure ;  in 
iporiion  as  the  organism  be- 
mote  complex,  its  equi- 
.libnuin  depends  on  a  giealer 
miraber  of  elements:  the  mosl 
«xact  calculations  are  liable  to  be 
i^Kl  by  defects  in  the  material. 
An  adventurous  spirit  was  in- 
herenl  in  Gothic  architecture ; 
many  towns  followed  the  exam' 
by  Beauvais;  amazing 
s  occasionally  gave  rise 
belief  that  the  architect 
bad  made  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  and  had  bartered  his  soul 
in  order  to  rear  a  vault  or  raise 

ipirc.  ■ 

Normandy  owns  various  cathedrals  in  which  a  lanieni'tower 
i  boldly  at  the  crossing  of  the  transepte;  it  is  to  this  feamrc  that 
Norman  churches  owe  their  originahty  ol  silhouette ;  this  tower 
dominates  the  bitiiding  with  its  mass  and  its  crowning  spire.     In  [he 
interior,  the  vault  seems  to 
have  opened  to  admit  the 
daylight.    These  beautiful 
Norman   churches   are 
very  numerous;    at  Rouen 
there    are    the    cathedral 
and     Saint     Ouen ;      the 
cathedra]  has  a  facade  ill- 
attached  lo  two  lowers  set 
over    far    apart    an    old 
Romanesque    tower,    and 
■nc  i-u.iiiEioiuiiNT-  the     so-called     Tour     du 

s-'lurdnn)  Bcurre  (Butler  Tower),  a 

structure  somewhat  soft 
n.  overlaid  with  the  accessory  ornament  of  flaro- 
1  the  stone  of  the  porch,  elaboi&tel^  tiiV  Wj  'lew. 
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chitect  and  minutely  chiselled  by  die  sculptor,  lime  i 
orking  in  h'u  turn  (Fig.  111).  The  great  nave  o(  Sainl 
^ appears  even  vaster  that 


result  of  its  majestic  unily,  and  the 
somewhat  frigid  elegance  approved 
among  the  architects  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  At  Coulances  (Fig. 
112)  (he  facade  has  the  soaring 
pride,  of  outline  that  characterises 
Si.  Elienne  at  Caen;  ihe  two 
spires,  and  the  Ian  tern- tower  which 
recurs  at  Bayeux  and  at  St,  Lo, 
are  models  of  plain,  nervous,  and 
slender  masonry.  In  its  naves,  as 
in  ils  towers  and  spires,  Norman 
architecture  reveals  the  characteristic 
haughtiness  it  had  found  so  hard 
lo  reconcile  with  the  exigencies  of 
(1  — tsiHEno*L  OF  oi-iMPfiB  RomaHcsquc  masonry, 
(ffto/o.  Nnrdnx.)  On  the  narrow  summit  of  Mont 

Saint   Michel,    the   architect   built 

and  burrowed ;    buttresses  resting  on  ihe  ilanks  of  the  rock  support 

a  paradoxical  building  which  continues  the  pyramidal  form  of  the 

mount,  a  sanctuary  famous  tor  its  pilgrims,  a  solid  fortress  for  the 

kings  of  France :   an  abbey  rich  in  architectonic  refinements  crowns 

this  peak,  encircled  bv 

ramparls   against  which 

the  sea  dashes  (Fig.  108). 

Pointed   architecture   had 

penetrated  lo  the  extreme 

point  of  Britlany;    it  per- 
sisted  for  a  long   time 

afterwards  in  this  region ; 

everywhere  else  Gothic  art 

was  already  making  way 

for  a  new  style,  while  the 

people  of  the  peninsula 

were  still  busy  carving  the 

ornament  of  their  graceful 

pierced  belfries  (Fig,  1  16). 
The  Golhi 

hul  it  Jiad  tc 


tyle  also  spread  s 
compound  with  lo 


thwards;  it  crossed  the  Loire, 
I  custom;  it  was  only  in  the 


(owers:    in  P< 
Anjou.  ihi 

.■ed  iheir  customary 
high  side  aisles,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  gives  ihe 
■body  of  these  churches  in 
ihe  inleriot  the  appearance 
ot  a  large  hypostyle  haii. 
The  intersecting  diagonal 
ribs  arc  combined  with  the  cupK)b 
"Wcsl;  hence  ih.  '  '  ' 
tagenet  slyie. 

The  Cathedral  of  Poitiers,  although 
manifestly  akin  lo  Notre-Dame-la-Grar 
sanctuary  1  the  architect  has  contrived  ti 
tresses;  he  has  retained  a  predilecliori  f( 
the  design  of  his  windows,  and   hi 


r  lo  the  archilecls  of  the  South  i 
'hich  characterise  the  Plar 


decora  lion. 


is  a  Gothic  building 
le,  the  old  Romanesque 
dispense  with  flying  bul- 
the  semi-circular  arch  in 
ces  frequent  use  of  small 
Throughout  this  region  we  find  that 
the  Gothic  did  not  always 
supersede  the  Romanesque 
style;  it  merely  induced 
greater  slenderness  and 
loftiness.  Limoges,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Rodez  and 
Narbonne  possess  great 
churches  o(  the  thirteenth 
century,  imitated  more  or 
less  from  those  of  the 
North. 


propo 


the  South,  we 
^ ,  shall  find  the  French  style 

undergoing   modifications 
ble.     There  are  no  flying  buttresses  on  the  ■ 
in   the   interior;    the  Gothic  baildin%  ^\Mfl 
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retained  all  ihe  massive  majes- 
ty of  Languedocian  Roman- 
esque. Moissac,  Toulouse  and 
Alb!  are  wide  single-aisled 
buildings ;  strong  buttresses 
were  necessary  to  support  ihe 


/ery  open  ' 


I  them  from  the 


ro)ect  > 


detach  i 

made  ihem 
on  the  insid. 
ihey  serve  as  partitions  for  (he 
lateral  chapels.  The  principle 
of  Gothic  construction  was  not 
accepted  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. Salute  Cecile  at 
Albi,  compact  and  sturdy, 
rests  upon  its  promontory, 
more  like   a   defiant  fortress 


9f  the 
for  a 

.tiled 
roof; 
of  a 
(Fig- 


than  a  tutelary  cathedral; 

"'ol  EGNr^^TB^r     facade  there  was  plac 

MosTOfiHEcTiHE-    gusrd-room ;  an  emb 

nmnjrtrjwtTiies,     parapet  runs  round  thi 

the    lowers    are    those 

stronghold,  the  windows  like  loogholei 

I  18).     in  the  fourteenth  century,  < 

finally  reunited  to  the  Crown,  also  wished  to  have  a  cathedral 

"in  the  French  manner;"  but  here  again  the  customs  ol  the  South 
transformed  the  style  of 
the  North ;  the  buttresses 
are  not  detached  from  the 
wall  to  support  flying  but- 
tresses, and  the  lofty  roof 
is  replaced  by  a  flat  cover- 


El 

1 

mg  (Fig.  115). 

The  r  •  ■ 


Godiic  cathedral 
true  product  of  ihe 
le-France.  It  Ur- 
jrfectly  with  ihe 
skies  under  which  il  was 
born,  whether  its  lofty 
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::al  buildings  oE  ihe  Fi 
1  ihem  nol  only  evidt 
;  fixed  the  physiognomy  of 
'   le;   these  old  alones  attre 
i  retain  pilgrims  more  Eetvenl  th. 


But  we  must  go  deeper  to  under- 
land  the  profound  significance  of  this 
•  rchilecture.  That  of  the  Greeks 
IVat  governed  by  (he  external  decora- 
Son.  The  populace  never  entered 
Uie  temple.  It  challenged  admiration 
from  die  summit  of  its  Acropolis. 
dearly  detached  from  its  base,  its  pure 
outline  relieved  against  the  deep  sky. 
All  Christians  enter  the  cathedral. 
and  it  wa*  in  order  to  receive  the 
whole  city  that  naves  were  enlarged 
and  vaults  heightened ;  it  was  to  il- 
luminate its  congregations  with  celestial 
visions  that  voids  were  made  in  the 
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mass  is  veiled  in  mists,  or  the  sun  brings 
out  the  florescence  of  the  grey  stone 
the  facade  washed  by  winter  rains  which 
it  turns  to  the  West.  It 
urban  product,  the  communi 
par  excellence:  it  enshrined  the  soul  of 
the  city;  it  was  planted  in  the  midst 
of  houses  which  crouched  beneath  its 
flying  buttresses:  men  did  not  isolate  it 
upon  a  summit  or  an  empty  space :  they 
loved  to  circulate  round  it,  in  the  litde 
streets  that  wound  about  its  (eet;  above 
the  gables  of  the  wooden  houses  they 
saw  its  fasces  of  shafts  soaring  skywards, 
and  its  whole  silhouette  terminating  in 
innumerable  points,  ll  is  the  towers  and 
spires,  dominating  the  forest  of  roofs, 
which  give  each  city  its  special  character 
when  one  sees  it  from  afar,  encircled 
by  its  ramparts.  Even  to  the  present 
day,  these  cathedrals  have  remained  the 
inch  towns;  the  people  of  the  communes 
of  a  heroic  faith,  but  features  which 


1 


mense  space ;    in  the 
an  unaccustomed  soni 


o   il.     It  required   stained   gl; 
'alls,  wood  carving  for  its  choir-; 
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walls,  and  filled  in  wilh 
windows  of  stained  glass.  It  is  also 
the  interior  that  we  (eel  the  presence 
of  the  exalted  spirit  which  raised 
and  organised  this  mass  of  stones; 
the  prodigious  height  of  the  vault  is 
not  meaningless ;  all  these  aspiring 
lines  invite  the  eye  to  look  up  and 
seek  God.  On  festivals,  the  voices 
of  children  and  the  diunder  of  the 
organ  fill  the  empty  space,  carrying 
up  the  orisons  of  a  whole  population 
in  a  common  sursum  corda.  When 
ihc  chanU  are  hushed,  and  the 
church  is  deserted,  it  preserves  its 
sentimental  power;  the  slightest 
sound,  the  closing  of  a  gate,  a  key 
turning  in  the  IocIl,  the  footfall  of  a 
passer-by,  echoes  through  the  im- 
ence  the  solitary  soul  also  takes  on 
vibrates  in  unison  with  this  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  seems  to  brood. 

After  the  building  of  this  calhe- 
drai,  where  the  whole  city  could 
find  place  on  festivals,  the  problem 
of  decoration  presented  itselt.  It 
is  not  like  the  Greek  temple,  a 
simple  building,  almost  invariable 
in  its  configuration.  Its  very  com- 
plete organism  admits  of  innumera- 
ble complements ;  architects  could 
always  add  towers,  spires,  and 
i^ven  chapels;  in  succeedmg  cen- 
turies they  could  apply  a  wealth 
of  ornament  to  the  somewhat  bare 
facades  of  the  primitive  style.  But 
the  architect  was  not  the  sole 
craftsman  of  the  cathedral ;  nearly 
all  the  working  guilds  contributed 
(or  its  windows,  paintings  on  its 
hammered  iron  work  lor  it-? 
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doors,  and  above  all,  sculptuie.     Slatucs 
multiplied  on  every  hand ;  Dultresiies 
recessed    to    provide    niches    (or    them: 
porches  were  made  deeper  to  receive  a 
greater   number.      Decorative   exigencies 
were  thus  the  origin  o(  Gothic  sculpture. 
The  cathedral  expiesses  not  only  the  unity 
of  the  commune,  its  closely  knit  organisa- 
tion, and  its  fervour  of  faith ;  in  il9  mighty 
flanks  it  bote  innumerable  images,  figures 
familiar  to  the  souls  of  its  day.     Between 
ihc  primitive  worship  and  the  more  ph; 
AOphic  rehgion  of  Calvin  and  of  Bossi 
Christianity  went  through  a  phe 
genuous  idolatry  in  the  Gothic  period ;  the 
plastic  arts  were  the  language  of  (ailh  in 
ihote  days,  and  sculptors  were  led  to  [( 
of  beauty  and  life  by  piety.     Iconography 
was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  figures  and 
JDOtives  of  every  kind,  and  the  cathedral  offered 
<lecoration.     For  the  statuary  of  porches,  the  bas 
or   archivolts,    the    theme   could   be 
ampLiied  or  curtailed,  (he  persons  be 
more  or  less  numerous  according  to 
omamenlal  requirements.    To  under- 
»land  ihe  details  of  the  original  design 
now.  wc  have  to  dip  into  the  diffuse 
literature  of   the  Middle  Ages,    the 
religious    texts,    some    of    the    Old 
Testament,  the  Gospels,  the  Apocry- 
pha, the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
parables,  the  famous  sermons  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Church. 

Stained    glass    and    sculpture    arc 
the  indispensable  complements  of  ihe 
Gothic    cathedral ;     architecture    re- 
quited these  two  arts,  and  they  were 
to   much   loved   by   Frenchmen   thai 
aichtleclute    was    modified    to    give        "", 
them  a  larger  place.     The  windows 
Itecame  larger  lo  enframe  a  wider  expanse  of 
dc«pcr  to  receive  a  greater  number  of  slaiues. 
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beginning  of  ihe  lliirteenth  century, 
glass- pain  ling  and  sculpture,  like 
architecture,  were  primarily  French 
arts.  The  monk  Theophilus,  ia  his 
[realise  on  the  arta,  attributes  a 
peculiar  skill  to  the  French  glasE- 
painters. 

The   earliest    basilicas  were  no 

doubt  Hghted  through  coloured  glass. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Romanesque 

period  that  this  painting  began  to 

represent  living  figures.    A  coloured 

window    was    then    a    Iranspaient 

,,  lil'^""      mosaic,  in  which  pieces  o(  glass, 

'  "f  stained  and  cut,  were  held  together 

by  a  tracery  of  lead ;    the  leading 

follow  the  design  in  its 

litlle  medallions 

to  decorate 


was  supple  enough 
contours.  The  motives 
sujjerposed  in  such 
the  window.  An  iron  framework  ensured  th. 
solidity  of  the  whole.  At  first  this  consisled  of 
rigid  metalbarswhichcutacross  the  mosaic;  but 
at  Saint  Denis  and  at  Chartres  we  already  find 
the  brutality  of  this  reinforcement  yielding  fo 
the  exigencies  of  decoration ;  the  [ramewotk 
is  made  to  surround  and  isolate  the  medallions, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  glass  gains 
greatly  in  clarity. 

The  figures  of  stained  glass  windows  typify 
a  phase  of  mediaeval  design,  that  of  the 
Romano-Byzantine  paintings  and  of  the  Bene- 
dictine miniatures;  this  drawing  is  harsh  and 
stringy  in  character,  defining  the  figures  with 
a  hard  outline,  and  swathing  them  in  close 
draperies  with  twisted  folds.  The  lead  frame- 
work emphasises  the  hardness  of  the  features. 
But  this  hardness  is  not  gratuitous;  it  prevents 
ihe  forms  from  dissolving  in  the  radiance  of  this 
luminouBpain ling.  TheUlliehumblefigures, with 
their  conventional  altitudes,  preserve  their  well 
defined  personality  among  the  blues,  reds,  and 
goidn,  which  gleam  like  sky,  and  fire,  and  sun. 
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In  ihe  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  painted  gl 
decorative  and  more  and  more  realistic  in  cfiaracli 
show  greater  richness  and  variety,  and  the  figures,  less  harshly 
drawn,  are  clothed  in  more  supple  draperies.  The  frank  colours  of 
ihe  early  glass  are  replaced  by  broken  tints;  colours  more  neutral, 
and  even  monochrome,  make  their  appearance. 
As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  glass- 
painters  had  modified,  to  some  extent,  the  rich 
effects  of  the  first  stained  glass  windows.  Al 
the  close  of  thp  Middle  Ages  glass-pain  ling 
sacrificed  splendour  to  an  impossible  correct- 
ness; in  the  effort  to  imitate  the  effects  of 
realistic  painting,  il  lost  not  only  its  original 
beauty,  but  its  ration  d'etre;  after  this,  it 
was  better  to  fill  the  windows  with  colourless 
glass,  and  so  to  illuminate  real  pictures. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  I  he  art  of  glass- pa  in  ling  had 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  the  workshops 
o(  St.  Denis,  where  Suger  had  the  glass  for  the 
abbey  church  made;  in  those  of  Charlres, 
where  the  glass  for  the  innumerable  window* 
of  the  cathedral  and  of  other  churches  in  die 
West  was  produced;  and  finally,  in  those  of 
Paris,  the  town  in  which  all  the  industries  of 
Gothic  art  tended  to  centralise.  The  stained 
glass  of  this  period  produced  an  effect  dazzling 
yet  soft,  which  the  illuminators  attempted  to 
transpose  into  iheir  miniatures;  a  few  second! 
spent  in  contemplating  the  great  figures  of  the 
high  windows,  or  the  little  pictures  ot  vKt  k.-* 
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cliapels,  sufficed  lo  suggest  lo  thei 
Chapelle  of  St.   Loms  is  like   a 


plete  statuary;    all  ihey  did  v 
to  the  [onus  oE  the  Benediclii 

violent  emotion,  these  figuies 


awWardlv  crushed  do- 
sculpture,  healthy,  and  i 
middle  of  the  twelfth  c 
While  the  composite 
producing  agitated  and 
UQeasy  (onns,  this  youth- 
ful art  was  setting  up 
simple  figures  in  stlfi  alti- 
tudes; before  achieving 
life  and  case,  sculptunr. 
like  antique  statuary,  ha^  1 
to  go  through  the  hietatiL 
phase,  the  phase  of /run 
lality.  But  these  quic- 
ceti  1  figu  resenjoycomplc[t, 
organisms;  they  navesoli'i 
bodies,  detached  Eiomlhe 


lestial  beatitude.  The  Sainte- 
isation  o(  piecious  stones; 
Gothic  windows  enabled 
the  pale  light  of  ihe 
north  to  reahse  marvellous 

Golhic  architecture  was 
botn  when  builders  [reed 
themselves  from  traditional 
forms  and  frankly  ac- 
cepted those  indicated  by 

emancipation  took  place  in 
sculpture.  The  monks  of 
-ik..\i.u  the  twelfth  century  had 
produced  only  an  in  com- 
ic give  a  certain  degree  of  relief 
paintings.  Even  when  stirred  by 
nained  rigid ;  ihey  sufler  from  an 
e  Byzantine  convention,  and  are 
at  surface.  A  different  art,  a  real 
to  speak,  began  to  develop  In  ihe 


ilplure  of  Burgundy  and  Languedoc 


foUow  torn  work  to  work 
the  process  which  gradually  endowed  the  stone  wilh  life:  dates  and 
provinces  cannot  be  determined  with  precision ;  this  resunection  of 
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iculpture  must  be  aligned  to  about  ihe  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  to  an  indeterminate  region  embracing  Bourges.  Charties, 
and  Saint  Denis.    When  the  caivers  oi 
images  ieh  the  charm  of  living  forms, 
the  ancient  prejudice  against  statuary 
had  to  give  way ;  Chnstianity  tolerated 
a.  kind  of  modified  idolatry,  and  thus  it 
was  given  to  this  religion  to  find  again 
what  Greek  paganism  had    first  dis- 
covered   eighteen    hundred    centuries 
earUer.     The  Gothic  artists  were  right 
not    to    fear    these    novel    forms,    for 
whereas    those    o(    the    Romanesque 
monasteries  were  related  to  antique  art,      fi<..   i.k.  -  AnisiLts.  TiMr^tu 
of  which  they  were  often  mere  dis-         '"  1"^,^IokII ^°l»ml™'^ 
Sgurements,    the    statues   of    Chartres 

have    no    remote    heredity ;     they    were    bom    Christians    and 
autochthonous. 

This  initial  period  produced  more  than  one  remarkable  work. 
At  Bourges  and  at  Le  Mans,  certain  long,  rigid  figures  are  sheltered 
in  the  back  of  the  Gothic  building.  There  were  some  at  Saint 
Denis;  two  statues  at  Corbeil  (Fig.  12!)  also  survive  from  those 
years  in  which  the  figures  began  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
inert  mass,  while  in  Provence,  at  Saint  Trophime  at  Aries,  and  also 

at  Saint  Gilles,  the  Apos- 

'  '     ties  were  still  imbedded  in 

the  Romanesque  facade. 
But  we  must  go  to 
Chartres  to  behold  the 
first  florescence  of  living 
statuary.  A  wondrous 
stone  population  emerges 

they  are,  cetlainly,  decora- 
tive slaiues.  but  they  have 
an  independent  existence, 
and  are  no  longer  mere 
architectural  ornaments. 

Here  we  may  study  the 

sculpture  of  a  whole  cen- 

I  seem  to  be  hardly  more 

rs,  dating;  iiom  \W  rov^^-t 


-•;/ 1-  '■ 


lury  and  more;    some  very  early  statut 
dian  ilighdy  convex  tombstones.     Oth< 
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of  the  thirteenth  century. 

have  supple  bodies   and 

learnedly    treated    forms. 

The   slalues   of   the   west 

front  date  from  the  middle 

of    the    Iwelflh    century. 

They     are     sel     against 

strongly  projecting  Roman- 

esaue  pillars,  and  do  nol     ""'  '"'     ^"ca.thkbb/I^V'au'ens""" 

adhere    to    the    building 

(Fig.  1 20).     Thenceforward,  in  other  porches,  architecture  had  lo 

reckon  with  large  sculptured  figures;    pillars  disappear,  to  make 

place  lor  statues;    they  look  as  if  they  were  drawing  themselves 

in  lo  take  shelter  between  the  pedestal  on  which  ihey  stand  and 

ihe  canopy  which  overhangs  ihem.  and  seem  lo  move  more  freely 


than  th< 


;ures  against  pillars  (Figs.  134  to  136).  In  the 
west  front  of  Charlres,  the  porches,  with  the 
projecting  pillars  of  their  embrasures,  were 
constructed  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the 
West,  by  an  architect  who  had  provided  for 
sculpture  only  on  the  tympanum  and  archivoltt. 
These  first  figures  of  Gothic  statuary  are  the 
precocious  masterpieces  of  an  art  as  yet  far 
from  mature.  The  youthful  freshness  of  this 
sculpture  is  shown  in  the  calm  and  rigid  dignity, 
akin  lo  Greek  archaism,  to  which  it  returns 
after  the  agilaled  style  of  the  Romanesque 
period.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  hieratic 
immobility  of  the  body,  the  impassible  irony  of 
expression  found  in  the  i^ginelan  marbles  and 
those  of  the  Parthenon.  The  artist  is  no 
iger  inspired,  as  was  the  Romanesque 
sculptor,  by  a  flat,  painled  image,  antiquated 
and  clumsy,  falsified  by  centuries  of  conven- 
tionalisation; like  the  earliest  Greek  idols,  the 
first  Gothic  statues  emerged  from  a  stone  post. 
They  seemed  to  be  still  imprisoned  in  it,  but 
half  disengaged,  like  flowers  bursting  from  the 
bud,  iheir  peUls  still  folded.  In  this  new 
conquest  of  the  aspects  of  life,  sculpture  oncR 
>d  of  sharp  and  angular  forms;  like  the 
"     '  '      '    ig  figures  at  Charlres 


slender  Koiai  of  (he  first  Parthenon,  iht 
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,ed  by 


f 


liious  chisel  wnich  atones 
for  the  inexactitude  of  the 
planes  by  the  care  with 
which  it  defines  the  acces- 
series  of  the  costumes  and 
the  details  of  the  (aces. 
The  elaborately  rendered 

about  very  robust  bodies; 

ihouldersareimperceptible, 

tlached  to  the  trunk;    on  the  long  slim  bodies  are 

Erched  delicate  heads  of  bearded  nicn,  or  women  with  long  braided   ] 
ir.     The  faces,  with  tbeii  prominent  eyes  and 
bps  compressed  in  an  austere  smile,  do  not  Lielong 
our  world ;    these  holy  beings  are  rapl  in 
.lemplation  of  radiant  visions ;  a  juvenile  art 
has  given  them  but  an  incomplete  life;    yet 
ihe  workmanship  is  subtle  and  incisive;    these 
tense  and  nervous  quality  which 
gives  them  an  indefinable  charm. 

If  we  now  walk  round  the  cathedral,  and 
study  the  innumerable  figures  of  Prophela, 
Apostles,  and  Martyrs  in  the  lateral  porches 
at  Charlres.  we  shall  feel,  even  if  we  make  no 
attempt  at  an  impossible  chronological  classi- 
fication, as  if  we  were  looking  on  at  the  slow 
labour  which  awoke  this  world  of  stone,  and 
moulded  the  inert  matter  into  the  attitudes  cf 
life.  The  Apostles  preside  over  the  central 
south  porch,  the  Prophets,  still  vigorous  and 
agitated,  over  that  of  the  nordi.  This  elaborate 
art,  which  can  also  be  brutal  upon  occasion, 
is  admirable  in  its  evocation  of  a  strange  and 
antiquated  world.  In  the  neighbouring  door- 
ways the  miracle  is  completed,  and  we  see  the 
Stone  bend  and  solten  and  curve  to  imitate 
moving  bodies  and  floating  draperies.  The 
face*  are  modelled  in  larger  planes,  and  forms 
are  more  frankly  defined ;  the  beard  no  longer 
adheres  to  the  breast,  the  neck  is  longer,  enabling  the  head  to  turn 
upon  it,  ihe  shoulders  are  broader,  the  arms  be^ti  ta  move.   "XVt 
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figure  is  no  longer  fixed  rigidly  againit 
a  pillar,  the  ieet  cramped  upon  an 
inclined  plane;  it  is  detached  and 
independent,  and  plants  its  [eel  finnly 
upon  the  ground  to  support  its 
weight.  Then  one  leg  only  is  rigid, 
and  the  other  is  bent  carelessly ;  the 
axis  of  the  body  is  inflected,  one  hip 
is  raised ;  the  lines  of  neck  and 
shoulders  become  mobile;  the  whole 
figure,  with  its  supple  limbs,  produces 
a  harmonious  equilibrium.  And  now 
these  figures  begin  to  combine,  and  to 
enact  some  quiet  drama  together,  the 
Annunciation  or  the  Visitation:  the 
Virgin,  St.  Anne,  the  angel  Gabriel, 
make  up  tranquil  groups  animated  by 


genlicnenl.  A  c^tuty  after  the  pillar- 
statues,  the  swaddled  terms  of  the 
west  front,  sculptors  were  setting  up 
graceful  and  vigorous  figures, 
organisms  which,  even  in  repose, 
suggest  their  latent  energies.  They 
had  become  capable  of  carrying  their 
imitation  of  human  types  still  further, 
of  executing  portraits,  reproducing 
costumes,  and  even  attempting  the 
play  of  physiognomy;  the  art  of 
statuary  had  recovered  all  its  powers. 
Christian  iconography,  when  it 
adopted  this  form  of  art,  was  com- 
pletely transformed  by  it.  All  the 
remote  figures  of  the  Gospel  and  of  s"i  tii  umm  uf^ihe^laihedi 
the  Old  Testament  presented  them- 
selves to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  not  with  that  strangeness  of  a 
which  kept  the  Romanesque  figures  in  a  fantastic,  supernatural  v 
but  with  laces  and  bodies  like  those  of  living  beings.  The 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  had  to  be  retained ;  they  aj 
ii  the  north  porch  o(  Chartres,  and  are  still  beings  oulsid 
Itjunds  of  nature;    an  art  hampered  by  archaic  stiffness  had 
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;  they  are  ihc  lufbuleni  and  furious  visi 

prior  to  the  dawn  of  the  serene  ladiance 

of  the  Gospel,  sometimes  illuminated  iheir  lempesl  of  invecrive  by 

lUghlning  flashes  of  truth.     Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  ihev  re- 

■tsined  their  formidable  aspect;  we  shall  find  these  wild  beasts  laler, 

B-at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  round  the  well  of  Moses  at 

1,  bowed  down  by  the  terror  of  their  terrible  predictions. 

!  principal  figures  of  the  Gospel  change  their  appearance. 

Christ  detaches    Himself 


1  the 


tyinpa 


luvidiiality,  a  personal 
rvuirounding  Him,  or  to  i 
■  llitude  has  becomi 
calmer.  His  face  nobler 
one  hand  He  hold: 
the  Word  of  Truth,  ant 
with  the  other  He  make; 
ihe  sign  of  benediction 
To  this  tranquil  figure 
the  sculptors  of  the  ihii 
leenlh  century  gave  in 
comparable  majesty.  The 
"Beau  Dieu"  of  Amiens, 
draped  in  an  ampli 
ing  toga,  lifts  a  face  so 
gentle  that  a  soft  light 
•eems  to  shine  fr< 
revelation    could    not    be 


which   the  Romanesque 
artists  had  carved   His 

amidsl  the  Elders  of  the 
Apocalypse  or  the  sym- 
bols   of    the    Evangelists 
(Fig.  122).    This  attitude 
He  now  retains  only  in 
the  Last  Judgment,  over 
which  He  presides  on  the 
west  fronts  of  our  cathe- 
drals.    But  later  He  is  to 
be  found  standing  alone, 
instinct  with  an    in- 
'hich  owes  nothing  lo  figures 
'hich  He  is  taking  part.     His 
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more  impreasively  announced  (Fig. 
140).  In  Ihe  thirlcenih  century  a 
serene  splendour  enfolds  the  leacning 
Christ;  at  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  He  was  replaced  by  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour. 

Bui  the  Virgin  was  more  especially 
dear  lo  the  arlisls  of  the  ihirteenlh 
century ;  her  (igure  dominates  the 
whole  of  Gothic  art.  The  majority 
of  the  great  cathedrals  were  dedi- 
cated lo  her,  and  already  an  im- 
posing chapel  in  the  choir  was  sci 
apart  for  her.  The  part  she  plavs 
in  the  Gospels  is  modest  enough ; 
but  popular  imaginalionssupplemenled 
it;  legend  blossomed  around  her,  ,fv'i'Ru^' 
and  provided  her  wilh  a  copious  fk.ini  m  ih 
biography.      In    the   Iwelllh   century  "'*" 

the  Virgin  was   represented    seated, 
and    supporting   the    Infant   God    upon   her  kni 
"throi        '  "  '  "     ■  '  ■     . 


was  the 
does  not  look  at  her;  He  is  already 
preaching  or  blessing.  It  is  thus 
she  was  represented  on  the  tympana 
of  the  Romanesque  churches,  thus 
she  was  carved  in  stone,  in  ivory,  in 
metal  and  in  wood.  In  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  one  entrance  was  always 
dedicated  lo  her.  She  stands  carry- 
ing the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  left  arm, 
her  hip  sUghlly  projecting,  her  right 
leg  carelessly  bent,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  her  robe  into  large 
oblique  folds.  Her  head  is  still 
covered  with  a  corner  of  her  mantle, 
in  the  traditional  Eastern  fashion; 
but  a  large  royal  crown  discounU  the 
severity  of  this  nun-like  Byzantine 
headdress.  Her  features  show  no 
trace  of  the  impassible  stolidity  of  the 
Romanesque  Virgins;  her  head  is 
inclined  towards  the  Child,  with  half- 
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and  I 
supple  Rgurc,  ihe 


ilmg  lips, 
imcwlia 


The 


Ihe  pla 


I 


ihe  lender 
look  the  Virgin  bends  upon  the  lillle 
Jesus,  all  these  amenities  have  evolved 
a  new  figure,  dearer  than  all  others 
to  Gothic  art.  It  was  the  French 
ihirteenlh  century  which  invented  this 
gracious  queen,  delicate,  gay,  and 
smiling,  o[  which  the  "gilded  Virgin" 
at  Amiena  is  the  finished  monumental 
type,  a  type  that  was  repealed  for 
centuries  in  ivory  and  in  wood  (Figs. 
1 36,  1 42).  The  liltle  Virgins  carved 
in  ivory  accentuate  this  dainty  grace ; 
ihe  features  of  the  plump  faces  are 
small  and  fine,  the  cheeks  rounded. 
the  forehead  prominent,  the  neck 
well  covered :  but  the  nose  is  pointed,  the  lips  and  eyes  compressed 
in  a  keen  liltle  smile. 

TTie  sculptors  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  always  happily 
inspired  by  the  legend  of  the  Virgin.  At  Amiens  and  at  Ri  ' 
the  Ann  un  CIS  lion,  the  Visitation,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  lend  them- 
selves lo  many  calm,  tender,  and  discreel 
•cenet.  Altitudes  and  emotion  are  un- 
necessary, ihe  episode  is  always  rendered 
with  a  gentle  charm.  The  Death  and 
llie  Resurrection  of  the  Virgin  have 
lumiihed  subjects  (or  the  greatest  master- 
piece of  Gothic  statuary,  in  ihe  north 
doorway  of  the  west  front  ol  Notie 
Dame  in  Paris  (Figs.  129.131).  This 
tympanum,  in  three  stages,  is  in  a  style 
petfeclly  different  from  the  Romanesque 
majiner,  with  figures  in  high  relief,  com- 

Eklely  delached  from  the  background : 
lit  ihese  figures,  which  are  like  so  many 
independent  statues,  compose  closely  re- 
lated groups,  interwoven  with  a  harmony 

of  lines  rare  in  ihe  Middle  Ages.     Here  

again  the  sculptor  was  inspired  by  ihe  (.Phew,  Mw««««i;i 
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bestow  a  de&nite 
ach  of  the  twelve. 
led  series  of  Aposlles 
IS  by  mediaeval  arl  is 
[th  porcfi  of 
Above  ihe 


ing;  Fra  Angelico 
The  sculptors  wi 
accompany  Jes 
it  was  difficult 
cfiaracter  on 
The  most  anin, 
bequeathed  to 
to  be  (ound  ii 
Amieti!  Cathedi 
"gilded  Virgin" 
little  figures,  well  proportioned,  their 
mild  heads  enframed  in  curling  hair 
and  beards,  converse  in  couples, 
bending  forward,  leaning  back 
emphasising  their  speech  with  an 
amusing  variety  of  gesture  (Fig.  1 35). 
The  alert  grace  of  the  altitudes  and 
the  diverMty  of  the  draperies  com- 
pensate for  the  somewhat  monoto- 
nous  vagueness  of  the  types.  These 
AposUea  atAmiaa  ana  those  in  the 
74 
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Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Vir^  has  juit 
died;  Jesus  has  come  down  from  Heavm, 
and   the  Apostles,   scattered   throu^out  the 

world  after  His  death,  have  gathered  together 
for  the  last  time  round  her  bed.  Their 
heads,  to  which  a  gentle  calm  common  to  all 
gives  a  certain  family  likeness,  form  a  circle 
round  the  expected  miracle.  Jesus  gives  the 
signal  of  Rcsutreclion,  and  two  angels  rever- 
endy  uplift  the  Virgin's  corpse.  Above,  in 
the  top  of  the  tympanum,  the  glorification 
of  Our  Lady  is  completed.  She  is  seated 
to  the  right  of  her  Son;  humble  and  radiant, 
she  bends  towards  him  with  folded  hands, 
while  an  angel  places  the  crown  of  glory  on 
her  head.  Form  and  sentiment  wrere  never 
more  happily  harmonised.  French  statuary 
of  the  thirteenth  century  is  greatly  in  advance 
of  the  other  plastic  arts.  Not  till  two  centuries 
later  shall  we  find  such  noble  grace  and  atti- 
tudes so  elegant  and  virginal  rendered  by  painl- 

Aras  the  first  to  evoke  visions  so  purely  beautiful. 

re  able  to  give  lite  to  the  twelve  jostles  who 

the  Virgin ;  but 
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of  the  Virgin  al  Notre  Dame  in 
s  Aioyt  thai  Fnncb  sculpture  ot  the  thii- 
3itli  cenlurj'  might,  like  Greek  Bculptuic  ol 
i  tihb  century  befurc  out  era.  have  created 
n  similar  lypee  and  identical 
1  metharval  sculpture  -wa; 
pi&ctiied  an  lou  vast  a  territory',  and  in  work- 
^mpf  tuo  lEtnute  Itom  each  other ;  it  had  also 
too  complex  a  programme  to  have  enabled  il 
to  perfed  a  smgle  type  al  beauty. 

Christiamt)'  had  gained  its  projoimd  hold 

a  the  minds  of  men  by  pernuttiiig  th«  popular 

lagination  to  collaborate  in  sacted  narrative : 

:  lendemess  that  vivihee  religious  art  is  not 

1  of  theology".     Out  oi  the  univeTEat  icon- 

[  ■Mtaphy  the    men    of  the  thu-leenth    centurj 

L'^ine.  and   gave  prominence  to.  the  figuree 

c  particularly  intereslmg  to  their  local  ex- 

uiom  ol  worship.     Is  the  genera!  tradition. 

:i  dioceie  had  its  particular  inictEsi  in  one 

[  dw  mnumerable  bgurcG  that  belong  to  all 

The  PaiisianE  kept  a  place  of  honour  (or  d»e' 
Evmftcliflft.  for  the  palronE  oi  their  dty;  when  thev  enter  NdL_ 
Dame  they  are  received  by  Sl  Detus, 
carrying  his  head,  and  accompanted 
by  angels;  elsewhere  they  see  Sl 
Maicel  piercing  the  Dragon  with 
his  croziei.  The  calhedral,  which 
Bbeorbed  an  ancient  church  dedicated 
tci  St.  Stephen,  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  proto-martyr ;  the  southern 
tympanum  is  dedicated  to  his  history. 
The  people  oi  Amiens  easily  recog- 
niie  their  speaal  putTons  among  the 
apondesof  the  universe;  b  the  1^ 
potch  of  the  wesl  front,  St.  Fimrin 
raiaet.  his  hand  in  benediction  toward* 
that  Picardy  he  converted 
must  famous  bishops  of  Amiens,  St 
HonoTe-iselabotaleh, 
on  the  tympanum  of  the  south 
At  Charlia,  anu-Asv  llbc  to 
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of  figures  whicK  embraces  the  whole  Christian  iconography  of  the 
day.  the  faithful  could  identify  their  St.  Polentien  and  their  Ste. 

_  Modeste,  a  graceful  Virgin ;   and  the 

admirable  St,  Theodore  (Fig.  132) 
who  guards  the  south  porch  recalled 
the  fact  that  the  Cathedral  preserved 
his  head  among  its  relics.  Al  Reims 
we  find  the  evangelist  St.  Sixtus,  and 
St.  Remi,  to  whom  a  dove  brings  the 
holy  phial '  (Fig.  1 44) ;  the  cathedral 
in  which  the  kings  of  France  were 
crowned  shows  on  its  fagade  David 
anointed  by  Samuel,  and  Solomon 
anointed  by  Nathan.  Local  traditions 
came  from  every  region  and  took 
their  place  in  the  universal  revelation ; 
the  roots  of  Christianity  struck  deeper, 
and  art  received  its  vital  sap  from  the 
soil  on  which  it  flourished. 
:  J^i>.l>lL^-T  OF  It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  be- 

iLm;T'^'  came  more  and  more  realistic  and 

concrete.     After  the  evolution  of  an 
m,  the  various  guilds  discovered  patrons  and  pro- 
•   ^         '      ■   ■       orld  after  the  '    '  ' 


(.Phola.  . 


1  of  saints  and  martyrs 


urban 

lectors ;    the  faithful  organised  the  c 

of  their  own,  and  the  vague  personaliti 

entered      the      communal    ^ 

corporations  and  assumed 
their  attributes.  St.  Bar- 
tholomew became  a  tanner,  i 
St.  Thomas  a  stonemason, 
St.  Crispin  a  shoemaker. 
St.  Christopher  a  porter ; 
the  perfumers  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection 
of  the  Magdalen;  the 
goldsmiths,  under  that  of 

St.  Eioi  (Ehgius);  St.  ■ a^:'L:>;;v;;'p.H;.r"-""  ■"■"■■ 

George  was  a  knight.  S,. 

Luke  a  painter,  St.  Martha  a  servant.     These  relations  between 

mankmd  and  the  saints  became  closer  and  more  numerous  in  the 
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course  of  tKe  Middle  Ages;  artists  imagined  less  and  less,  and 
copied  more  and  more,  in  lepresenting  this  Christian  mythology. 
Jesus,  the  Virgin,  and  a  (ew  other  iigures  whose  features  were 
clearly  fixed  by  tradition,  were  brought  more  inlo  harmony  with 
daily  life,  without  ever  becoming  portraits  or  losing  the  general 
aspect  determined  centuries  ago;  but  all  around  them  a  host  of 
secondary  actors  assume  a  more  realistic  appearance;  in  sculpture 
as  in  painting,  Gothic  art.  illustrating  the  Gospels,  or  the  narrative 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  showed  the 
image  of  the  medi;eval  world  to  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The   subject   of    the    Last    Judgment, 
which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  great 
cathedrals,    demonstrates    the    formation 
and   transformation  of   a    motive  during    i 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;    it 

nifests  the  successive  characteristics  of 


French  sculpture,  in  the  confused 
disjointed  violence  of  Autun,  the  si 
majesty  of  Paris,  the  dramatic  and  . 
lional  art  of  Bourges.  At  Autun, 
scene  is  already  complete:  Chrisi, 
dead  who  are  awakening,  the  angels 
demons  who  contend  for  the  elect 
the   damned ;    but   the   elements   are   not 

('et  harmonised;  Christ  occupies  too 
arge  a  space;  around  |-lim,  the  tumultu- 
ous figures  create  such  a  confusion  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  grasp  the  great  myslery  which 
south  porch  of  Charlres,  the  composition  is  calm 
below  the  figure  of  Christ  the  liltli 
damned 
At  Pari: 


marvel  I  ( 
world; 
in  the 


>uls.     Bi 


:led.  In  the 
■11  balanced; 
t  and  of  the 
re  ranged  in  orderly  groups,  but  the  scene  lacks  grandeur, 
the  Last  Judgment  is  represented  in  three  stages  with 
I  clarity ;  above,  Jesus  presides  over  the  last  day  of  the 
the  lowest  stage,  the  dead  come  forth  from  iheir  graves; 
Tmediale  space,  the  Archangel  and  the  Devil  divide  the 
It  though  it  is  clearly  defined,  the  composition  is  perhaps 
movement ;  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  awaken 


of  the  dead  (the  execution,  it  must  be 
groups  of  the  elect  and  the  damned  : 
well  distributed  bands;  the  sinister  ca 
confined  to  the  archivolts.  At  Amit 
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position  lakes  on  a  less  peacelit], 

at  Bourses  ihe  drama  becomes  a 

162).     Here  ihc  sculptor 

has  endeavoured   to   ana- 
lyse sentiment,  instead  of 

contenting    KimseU   with 

a   somewhat   monotonous 

ma»    ol    similar    figures; 

the  Hsen  dead,  after  rais- 
ing their  sepulchral  stones, 

gesticulate    and    entreat; 

above,  on  either  side 

the    great   angel    who    is 

weighing   souls,   the   final 

separation    between     the 

two  worlds  is  completed. 

The  damned  are  driven 

away   and   cast  into    the 

jaws  of  hell  by  horrible 

and  grotesque  demons;    oi 

a    satyr.     But    the    elect 

curly  neads  irradiated  by  the 

(Figs.  148.  153). 

Until   we  come  lo   the  Netherlandish  painters  of  the  fifteenth 

century,  we  shall  find  no  more  expressive  vision  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment than  this  legacy  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Gothic  painters  had  little 
further  lo  invent;  the 
Nelberlanders  added 
grimaces  and  contortions 
to  the  spectacle  of  hell, 
and  the  painters  of 
Cologne  devoutly  coloured 
ihe  liltle  figures  of  the 
saved,  putting  blue  above 
their  heads,  green  beneath 
their  feet,  and  red  upon 
their  cheeks. 

By  this  imitation  of  the 
sculpture  [reed  itself  from 
nerely  supplementary,  and 


^E  these  has  the  grinning  mask  oE 
touching  lo  behold,  iheit  htlle 
childishismile  oE  an  intimate  faith 
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f).  The  sculptors  who  executed 
Paris  belonged  lo  this  btief  and 
happy  age  of  precarious 
'  equilibrium,  during  which 
lechnical  skUl  allowed 
artists  to  handle  forms 
with  ease,  but  not  to  give 

image    of    realities ;     the 
ate  unifotmlv  serene 
and  beautiful,  the  draperies 
carved  in  planes  of  great 
geometrical  regularity. 
The  Apostles  at  Amiens 
are  of   the   same   simple 
and    non-emphatic    type; 
their  gestures  are  natural 
and  peaceful;  their  robes 
'  fall  in  atrongly  marked  folds,  slightly  broken,  without  much  flexibility ; 
ihe  faces  are  lively  and  intelligent,  but  have  none  of  the  individuality 
of  portraiture.     This  elegance  is  not  the  outcome  of  a  very  search- 
ing att;   the  figures,  in  which,  hoi 
I  there  is  no  trace  of  the  ancient  heraldic 
•liffness,    are    somewhat    monolonous    in 
iheir  attitudes;    under  the  great  Gothic 
porches,  they  are  admirably  decorative. 
Al    Reims,   on    the   other   hand,    the 
•omewhat  abstract  sobriety  of  Paris  and 
Arniens   is    replaced    by    a    varied    and 
even  incoherent  vitality.     Here  the  sculp- 
tors have  l>een  lillle  concerned  with  unity 
of  style;  they  have  given  free  rein  to  ihei. 
own  exuberance  of  spirit;    the  faces  an 
more  expressive  as  well  as  the  altitudes 
and  the  draperies  are  more  flexible 
Many  of  the  figures  are  even  individua 
types;    certain  spare,   bony,  energetic 
beads,  the  laces  tense  with  moral  expres- 
uon,  are  set  upon  alert  bodies  in  animated    i 
attitude*.     Some  of  the  faces  are  eager 
I       and  spiritual  as  if  the  more  subtle  stone  could  imprison,  without 
I       extinguishing,  the  flame  of  life.     Here  are  great  angels  of  a  Eeminitie  I 


1^ 
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type  who  bend  [onvard  daintily,  with  an  expression  of  gentle  malice. 

Here,  too,  among  the  angular  figures  of  medieval  sculpture,  is  tliat 
amazing  group  of  the  '^Visitation, 
which  revives  the  luxuriant  contours 
of  antique  statues,  and  the  quivering 
folds  of  their  clinging  draperies; 
robust  and  supple  fepiaie  (omu  are 
draped  in  flowing  rol>es  o(  delicate 
texture  and  minute  iolds.  These 
women  are  not  of  Gothic  race;  they 
are  akin  to  those  idols  which  antique 
art  carved  in  the  marble  to  satisfy 
its  worship  of  physical  beauty  and 
moral  health.  The  peaceful  dia- 
logue  between  these  two  majestic 
'  figures  suggests  a  colloquy  between 
vestal  virgins. 

Such  a  variety  of  types  and  style 

ulpture  was  fettered  by  formulae  such 

centuries    hampered    painting.      The 

skiHul,  but  they  were  all  inspired 

their   time.     It  took  pmssession  of 


(TheLo«> 


shows  how  little  Gothic 
as    those    which    had    f< 
Gothic  sculptors  were  nc 
by  a   vigour  unknown   bef( 
French    artists,    w 
tury,    the  plastic 

The  evolution  of  orna- 
mental forms  is  more  sig- 
nificantoflheinlimalepre- 
dileclions  o[  French  taste 
than  that  oE  architecture 
or  ihe  representation  of 
figures.  Nothing  charac- 
terises the  styleol  a  period 
so  strongly  as  its  grammar 

which  are  bom  spon- 
laneouslyundertheartist's 
hand  when  it  is  uncon- 
trolled by  any  law  of 
utility  or  imitation.  At 
the  same  period  when  at 
arches,  sculptors  transform 


at    the    beginning   of    the    thirteenth    < 
came  for   the   first  lime  into  contact  with 


:hilecls  set  their  vaults  upon  intersecting 
:d  the  appearance  of  the  capitals  which 
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received  the  ribs.  Romanesque  ornament  was  a  very  complex 
mixture  of  ancient  or  exotic  motives;  its  sculptors  sought  rather 
lo  combine  than  to  invent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  decorators  showed  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  barbaric 
interlacements  and  arabesques,  and  all  the  remnants  of  antique  art, 
volutes  or  acanthus  leaves.  While  the  sculptors  were  returning  to 
the  hving  forms  of  the  human  body,  the  decorators  borrowed  from 
vegetable  life  swellinz  and  bursting  buds,  spreading  leaves,  closing 
or  opening  petals,  m  contrast  to  the  Romanesque  capitals  with 
their  trenchant  designs  and  dry  angles,  the  products  or  a  minute 
and  difficult  technique — that  proper  to  the  worker  in  ivory  or 
precious  metals — the  first  Gothic 
capitals,  swelling  with  a  robust  sap, 
clothe  themselves  with  the  broad 
leaves  of  arum  or  water-lily,  and 
petals  the  fleshy  contours  of  which 

E reserved  the  solid  character  of  the 
asket.  By  degrees,  as  the  Gothic 
ilyle  became  more  supple,  the  sculp- 
tors adopted  more  elaborate  plant 
forms;  they  reproduced  the  leaves 
of  oak  or  parsley,  and  while  pre- 
serving regularity  of  arrangement, 
they  imitated  the  dense  disorder  ol 
foliage.  Reims  Cathedral  contains 
not  only  the  most  life-like  figures  of 
Gothic  statuary ;  on  lis  robust  archi-  r^ims. 

lecture,  on  (he  capitals  of  its  pillars,  (/'Aw/a.  Nrurdrin.) 

ivy  and  vine  leaves  climb  and  inter- 
twine,   to    delicate    and    nervous    that    ihey    seem    lo    quiver    as 
we   gaze.     How  arid    Romanesque   decoration   seems  tot  a\V  Vw, 
61  Ci 
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luxuriance,  when  we  compare  il  with  this  heahneas!    Lain,  at 

the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  last  Gothic  artists  carved 

the  sharp  and  cuiUng  fonns 

oi  cabbage,  chlcorj',  and 
thistle ;  on  the  stone  angles,  as 
on  the  pages  oE  manuscripts, 
the  inaentcd  and  serrated 
leaves  of  plants  nourish  in 
profusion.  Like  Gothic  atchi- 
tectuie  itself,  the  Gothic 
Bora  became  fragile  and  com- 
plicated. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FEUDAL  ART    AND  CIVIC    ART  AT   THE   CLOSE 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
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Gnal    NaUa,  Ihi   Popi  <t  A'tipmi.—  Tlm 
Halh.—CalhtJralilnlli. 


nfRicl. _ 

iJlatins    Tupt.—  Thc    FtambaucBl  SUilt   >H  lU  End  of  lit 
"      '         "  ■   ■         SliUncJCIau.li:      ■     ■-  "     ■■ 


Flflecnlh  Cmlun,.   -'Scu/Wu",    Toiuii      .   _    .    „   ..._ 

EooluUan  ui Mlmaatt-Painlins.-    Tht   Frrif  DlilanlKr  Plilara.-  Pa. 
at  Aoignon  and  Aix,   m    TouiailK  am/  BoaTbonnaia-—  Popular  tnutii 


lltawin^ltai.—Railbtte 


In  ihe  ihineenth  century,  an  intense  artistic  aclivily  took  possession 
of  all  the  great  communes  which  desired  to  build  a  cathedral,  and 
then  to  people  it  with  statues  and  adorn  il  with  coloured  glass 
windows.  Art  had  already  become  the  work  of  laymen,  but,  as 
yet,  il  only  existed  for  religion,  and  like  reliaion,  il  had  spread 
abroad  in  the  world.  As  the  century  advanced,  artists  workeo  less 
exclusively  for  the  requirements  of  worship:  there  is  a  chann  in  the 
plastic  arts  which  kings  and  great  nobles  soon  desired  to  enjoy  and 
to  reckon  among  the  accessories  of  their  wealth.  Now  the  ait  of 
luxury  cannot  be  so  widely  disseminated  as  religious  arl.  It  requiies 
wealth,  and  a  certain  intellectual  culture ;  there  must  be  pro^xrous 
towns  to  form  skilhii  workmen  and  rich  citizens  or  the  court  of  a 
prince  to  pay  them.  Under  these  conditions,  the  artistic  energies 
of  a  country  lend  lo  concentrate  in  certain  places.     It  was  in  the 
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Fouiteenth  century  ihai  the  di 
ningle  with  those  of  the  great 
e  who  aspired  to 

To  survey  the  activities 
the  most  distinguished 
these  patrons  of 
K  is  lo  pass  in  re- 
iew  the  principal  works 
'  art  oE  the  second  half 
the  fourteenth,  as  well 
'as  those  o(  the  succeeding 
;ntuty.  First  in  order 
kings :     the    first 

Valoi..  frivolous  and  mag-  ,„,  ,„^  _ 

nificeat:  John  the  Good, 

who  took  musicians  with  him  to  his  captivity  in  Elngland ;  a  painta  | 
has  leh  us  his  portrait,  the  earliest  of  French  pictures  (Fig.  243), 
btuta]  head  painted  in  languid  colours.  Then  Charles  V,,  the 
wise  king  who  built  Vincennes.  the  Bastille,  and  the  Louvre,  a 
idrangular  (orlreas  which  combined  many  architectonic  amenities 
with  a  huge  donjon,  dating  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus;  the 
learned  king  who  loved  beaulibl  manuscripts,  and  wrote  on  them 
"This  book  belongs  to  me.  Charles";  the  collector  of  miniatures, 
whom  the  illuminators  hHve  shown  us  with  his  big  nose  and  his 
ill-shaved  chin,  receiving  some  precious  book  as  a  homage;  the 
ise  image  a  sculptor  set  up 
in  the  porch,  side  by  side 
with  his  queen,  holding  a 
model  ol  the  building  in 
his  hand.  The  statue  has 
survived;  it  is  a  tranquil 
work,  without  brilliance 
or  (ire.  but  probably  abso- 
lutely faithful:  the  man 
j  still  lives,  with  his  weary 
body,  his  narrow  chest. 
his  good-natured  face,  half 
meditative,  half  smiHng 
(Figs.    209.    210).    We 

i.  carved  by  his  "imagier," 
mote  commonpUce;  b»i^V4ft\oaa'©i.\wi^t 
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gteat  nose  in  the  flabby  [ace,  and  the  subtle  aqjiession.  Then 
come  the  brolheis  of  Charles  V..  Louis  d'Oileans,  the  builder  oE 
^ ___^^     Pienefonds    (Fig.     176) 

r^^         -  •        ■  '—  I     and  of  La  Fe^t<^-Milon; 

the  Due  de  Beny,  who 
was  rapacious  only  that 
he  might  piocuie  himself 
teEneddehghts;  his  plump, 
snub-nosed,  tcddish  face 
is  familial  to  us;  in  his 
old  age,  he  is  shown 
wrapped  m  furs,  turning 
I...1...     i.ki    1-  LU1-, .  HiLt-.iL- i,f  (1II.V.  over   his  book  of  hours, 

to  admire  the  wonderful 
chateaux  his  architects  had  built  and  his  mimatuiists  had  painted 
for  him.  Finally,  there  are  the  E)ukes  of  Burgundy :  FhiUppe  le 
Hardi  and  Jean  sans  Peur,  whose  successors  gave  them  such  ad- 
mirable tombs:  Philippe  le  Bon  more  «^^ially,  and  ChaHes  le 
Temeraire,  who  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  rule  Flanders,  and  employ  those  great  artists  Claus  SlutcT,  Jan 
van  Eyck,  and  Rogier  van  der  Weyden. 

In  the  South,  the  Popes  had  made  Avignon  a  city  of  luiuiy  and 
pleasure.  They  built  themselves  a  fortified  palace  (I^ig.  1 74)  on  die 
hill,  encircling  it  with  ramparts,  and  summoned  fresco  painters  to 
decorate  it  in  the  Sienese  manner.  It  was  at  their  behest  that 
Italian  pamting  crossed  the  Alps;  it 
has  left  a  lew  decorations  in  the 
monasteries  of  Savoy ;  it  penetrated 
far  into  the  country,  as  far  as  Tou- 
louse, where  Italian  artists  painted 
the  Church  of  the  Jacobins.  Avi- 
gnon  preserved  her  artistic  vitality 
for  a  long  period ;  situated  upon  the 
main  road  to  Italy,  the  town  seems  a 
precursor  of  the  Italian  cities:  rich 
in  churches  and  in  works  of  art, 
^e  is  to  the  Northerner  the  thresh- 
old of  that  land  where  the  relics 

of  the  past  appeal  so  strongly  to  the         '""  ''"'    "^  tiiuty.*"^  ni*™*" 
laue  of  beauty.  Bui  if  the  fourteenth 

century  m  Provence  was  in  the  main  Italian,  the  preceding  century 

J^d  nlber  been  Netherlandish;    't  was  a  period  of  intense  ex- 
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pansion  for  ihe  art  o[  llie  greal  Flemish  towns.  Aix  was  the  city  d 
the  cood  King  Rene,  who  loved  painting  so  much  that  tradition  has 
made  him  a    painter;    in 

rKUnmoned  to  his  court 
ny  skilful  arlisls,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had 
perhaps  made  during  a 
foiced  sojouni  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  sal  for 
them  frequently ;  on  the 
'lUtler*    of    triptych s,    his 

rsely  modelled  head 

ilh  the  pendulous  goitre, 

id  the  thin  face  of  his 
wife.  Many  Northerners 
their  angular  and  richly 
Provence.     Towards  the 


(le  to  Aix  in  those  days,  bri 
red  figures  to  bask  in  the  si 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 


idest 


court  of   the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at   Moulins  had  also   attracted 
painters,  who  portrayed  the  family  of  the  Duke,  and  the 


jndulating 
verdure  o(  the  Bourfjonnais  landscape. 
I  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  rich  patrons 
necessary  for  the  artists  of  the  day  began  to  fail,  Charles  Vll.  and 
Louis  XI.  were  too  much  occupied :  they  had  to  introduce  order 
into  France ;  the  task  of  embellishi 
The  great  feudatory  p 
Louis  d'Orle'atis  had  built 
Ihe  Chateau  of  Pierre- 
fond*,  hU  son  Charles, 
vanquished  at  A  gin  court. 
vegetated  at  Bloia;  the 
Due  d'Anjou  lost  hi.s 
■tateg  one  by  one;  ihe 
coun  o(  Burgundy  dis- 
appeared with  Charles  If 
Temeraire. 

On  the  other  hand,  an 
enriched  middle  class  was 
leplacing  the  feudal   aris- 
tocracy,    jouvenel  des  Ursins, 
Chailcs  Vn.    and    Etienne   Cheval: 
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Cceur.  Charles  VII. 'i  coaUoller  cj  finances,  built  a  bouae  at 
Bourge$  which  is  one  of  the  most  channing  examples  of  fifteenth 
century  aichitectute  (Fig. 
192).  At  about  the  same 
period,  the  hospital  of 
Beaune  (Fig.  186)  was 
built  by  Older  of  Nicolas 
Rohn.  CbanceUor  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  for 
whom  Jan  van  Eyck  and 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden 
painted  pictures.  The 
Eii^  :■::.  KiMi'11.1-  .■[  MLLf:\tL>E.LKS-,ivii;!iciN,  middtc  classes  gradually 
came  to  play  the  part 
formerly  assumed  by  the  nobles,  who  were  niined  by  the  luxury  of 
the  towns. 

The  artistic  efflorescence  of  feudal  civilisation  was  practically 
confined  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  its  arcluleclure  dates  from  this 
period.  Before  this,  the  casde  was  but  a  fortress;  solid  walls  con- 
tinned  the  sharp  accUvity,  d^ing  escalade  by  theii  height,  and  the 
shock  of  projectiles  by  theii  diickness.  At  the  time  when  the 
Communes,  directed  by  their  bishops,  were  raisins  their  learnedly 
constructed  churches,  strongholds  such  as  the  Chateau  Caillard 
(Fig.  167),  which  Richard  Coeur-de-Uon  built  to  close  the  Seine 
to  the  King  of  Fiance,  were  nothing  but  brutal  obstructions  of 
masonry.  Upon  an  eminence,  the  crest  of  the  plateau  was  encircled 
by  walls,  at  the  angles  of 
which  rose  lowers  and 
keep.  This  keep,  which 
dominated  the  surround- 
ing country  in  a  symbolic 
fashion,  was  the  only  in- 
habited portion  within 
the  narrow  limits.  In  the 
Romanesque  period,  it 
was  generally  quadrangu- 
lar: m  the  thirteenth 
centurv  it  was  circular. 
A:  Coucy.  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirleenlh  century, 

the   keep   rose   to   a   height  o(   fifty-five   ..lettes,   and   the   walls  on  ■ 
the  ground  Soot  were  ten  incites  thick,     Viollet-le-Duc  poinb  out  | 

as  ■ 
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that  everylhinjf  in  this  castle  was  on 
of  the  battlements,  the  steps  of  the 
(uppoits  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
for  giants ;  the  whole  is  an  object 
leuoii  on  feudal  power ;  in  his  donjon, 
the  lord  of  Coucy  could  bid  defiance 
to  the  world. 

This  fortress  was  impregnable:  but 
ihe  huge  mass  suffocated  those  whom  it 
protected.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  donjon  was  considered  a  very  un- 
comfortable dwelling;,  within  the  ram- 
parts, houses  were  erected  against  the 
"      and  the  height  «[  thi 


the  staircases 


was  raise'i  for  their  prq^ecuoi 
building  gtadually  impnjved; 
■       ■" ._J  .  L„., 


„  „.'adually  impnjved;    on  ttie 

extenor.  it  still  presented  ^  hostile  face, 
vails,  pierced  linly  by  narrow 

rjjiiuid,  uut  this  sturdy  outer  shell 
now  enclosed  a  mansion.     . 

.j_.  .i_.  jj  jjjg  jjjjjg^  court 


loopholes;  but  this  sturdy  outer  shell 
now  enclosed  a  mansion.  The  graceful 
facades  that  gave  on  the  inner  coi 
had  large  windows  and  spacious  bi_ 
conies,  crowned  by  high  roofs  wh 
rising  above  thi ' 


(Pholi!.  NrurJnn.) 

_.  from  a  distance 

__.  .  _,  able  to  indulge  his 

Gothic  fancy  in  decorat- 

dormer  windows  and 


Ul     d     ^dllL>p     IIJ      IIIC     L>^1] 

country.     The  castle  o(  Pierrefonds.  built  at  the  be  inning  of  the 
Sftcenm  century  and  restored  by  Viollel-Ie-Dut,  »\iovfsVo-«  ^■Nl'^"^ 


„'the 
.  ,   the 

^_,    he  enjoyed  in 

anticipation    the   pit 
of  a  gallop  in   the  open 
nds.  built  at  the  beginning  o' 
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architects  installed  a  palac 
to  tell  in  a  few  words  how 


It  would' he  impotuble 
the  offensive  and  defensive  perfection  of 
the  ancient  castle  was  evolved.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  note  the  piincipal 
inventions,  those  which  were  retained, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  castles 
buill  after  the  feudal  re'gime.  The 
wall  was  no  longer  merely  obstruc- 
tive; it  protected  its  defenders  on 
the  summit  behind  battlements;  first 
wooden  ^urds  (or  timber  scaffolds), 
and  later  slone  machicolations  lup- 
ported  by  corbels,  enabled  them  to 
casl  down  projectiles  upon  assailants, 
themselves  -inseen,/ 

These  walls  and  lowers  were 
the  precuriirs  of  the  Renaissance 
Chateau.  Here,  as  in  religious  archi- 
tecture,   utili^    directed    invention, 

■' "■    and  an  organism  was  constimted,  an 

organism  both  hannonious  and  logical,  the  forms  of  which  were 
destined  to  persist  even  after  ihe  feudal  fortress  had  ceased  to  have 
any  mison  d'etre;  a  decorative  style  was  evolved  from  the  fortress, 
from  its  towers,  its  battlements  and  its  machicolations,  just  as  Gothic 
iped  on  the  initial  theme  of  diagonal  ribs  supported 
by  arches  and  pillars.  Of 
the  earlier  stnichires,  little 
now  remains  but  gutted 
towers  and  crumbling 
walls  overgrown  with  veg- 
etation ;  all  this  ingenious 
architecture  is  gradually 
assuming  the  aspect  of  the 
rock  from  which  it  vpas  de- 
rived. How  many  hill  tops 
of  Biiltany,  Liiqousin, 
Peiigord,  Provence,  and 
Auvergne  are  crowned 
and  completed  by  the  still 
haughty  silhouette  (A  dis- 
mantled fortresses!  Looking  at  them,  we  see  how  feudalism  and 
j'a  castles  H-ere  the  natural  products  o(  the  soil.  In  the  Cbiteaa  of 
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upon  the  Mediterranean .  Henc 
the  flat  shore,  is  quite  unlilie  the 
the  ground  did  not  necessitate  an  i 
only  eminence  in  the  plain. 
Upon  this  desert  of  sand  and  of 
pools  rises  a  quadrilateral  struc- 
ture of  uniform  walls  flanked  by 
towers  of  equal  height.  The 
whole  has  a  stunted  look  in  a 
landscape  the  infinite  lines  of 
which  enhance  the  drowsy 
horizontality.  On  at!  four  sides 
the  ramparts  present  a  solid 
front  of  masonry,  unbroken  save 
by  narrow  loopholes  for  the 
watchful  archer.  The  ramparts. 
of  Aigues-Mortes  constitute  a 
mediaeval  fortilicalion  in  all 
its  simplicity ;  a  very  thick  wall 
to  check  the  enemy,  an  obstruc- 
tion offering  no  weak  points  for 
attack,  and,  behind  it,  ingenious 
Jiiding-places  for  the  delenJe 


fortresses;  the  stone  girdle  had 
to  be  removed  or  it  would 
have  strangled  the  growing  com- 
munity.  Only  some  few  towns, 
such  as  Dinan  (Fig.  171)  and 
Saint  Malo  in  Brittany,  and 
Provins  in  the  lle-de-France,  have 
preserved  large  portions  of  their 
ancient  rapiparts.  But  there 
are  three  southern  cities  where 
these  are  almost  intact:  Car- 
cassonne (Figs,  177,  178), 
Aigues-Mortes  (Fig.  166)  and 
Avigfltfn(Fig.  179). 

Ai^es-Mortes  was  the  crea- 
tion of  Saint  Louis  and  of 
Philip  the  Bold.  The  kings 
of  France  coveted  an  oullo<^ 
this  fortified  town,  rising  from 
usual  Acropolis.  The  nature  of 
laborate  plan ;  the  masonry  is  the 
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Here,  again,  a  rcfugi 
^e  Tour  Constance  iise»,  lound  and  uUd.    T 
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ooms  \vilh  graceful  vaulls;    the  wall  ii 

and  suircaaes,  which  constitute  so  many 


■hell  of  nia«oiuv  encloses 

honeycombed  with  gallerie 

traps  for  the   feet  ol  the 

usailanl.  Saint  Louis  and 

hts  successors  hastened  lo 

make  Carcassonne  equally 

impregnable  when  il  be- 
came a  royal  town.     On 

a  vast,  wind -swept  plain 

the     citadel      rears      its 

mighty  bulk,  dominating 

the  historic  passage  of  the 

Garonne  into  the  Mediter- 

lanean;  the  double  en- 
ceinte   flanked     by    fifty, 

towers  encircles  an  abrupt  ""■  '"■'■    """'■  ■'—"—'—-—  —  —  —■ 

hill;   the  huge  flat,  bare 

walls,  unrelieved  by  any  accidents  save  the  natural  asperities  of  the 

stone,  are  pierced  with  long  loopholes  and  crowned  by  battlements, 

the  sharp  outlines  of  which  have  been  restored  by  Viol lel-le- Due. 

Everything  is  calculated  to  the  end  of  keepinc  a  constant  watch 

upon  the  aggressor.  The  defenders  could  follow  his  movements 
from  a  hundred  hiding-places  when 
he  advanced  towards  the  gloomy 
wall  that  betrayed  no  sign  of  life. 
A  walk  upon  these  ramparts  is  a 
crushing  experience ;  such  a  piling 
up  ol  masonry  fatigues  the  spectator ; 
the  sleeUgrey  stone  adds  its  dull 
monotony  to  this  rude  armour  in 
whichalitlletownisdying. after  hav- 
ing suffocated  in  safety  [or  centuries. 
The  Popes  at  Avignon  also  sur- 
rounded their  pleasant  town  with 
military  defences.  But  here  the 
ramparts  do  not  constitute  a  prison. 
Above  the  low  walls,  surmounted 
by  strongly  projecting  battlements, 
the  town  can  contemplate  the  Rhone 
and  the  sun-bathed  rock  of  Ville- 
Popes  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 


neuve.     The  palace 

castles  of   the  French   nobles. 


ropes  I 

i.    It  has  neilhci   loimd  Vo'wew  ^ 
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keeps.     Lofty  blocks  of  buildings  enclose  Iwo  quadrangular  courts. 
But  their  toweling  walls  aie  also  defences;    the  huge  buttresses 
which  reinforce  them  are 
united    at    the    top  by 
pointed  arches,  which  form 
machicolations.   Fortresses 

domain  of  King  Rene; 
they  can  bear  the  prox- 
imity ol  the  magnificent 
Roman  ruins.  The  same 
radiant  light  gilds  the  rude 
relics  of  feudal  days,  and 
the  splendid  buildings  of 
antiquity,  triumphal  arch  t\c..  is-^^-couht  of  the  hotel-dieu  at  beaune. 
and  battlemented  donjon, 

the  successive  structures  which  civilisation  extracted  from  the  same 
Provensal  limestone.  Meanwhile  civil  architecture  was  evolved  in 
the  towns ;  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  burgesses 
began  to  inslall  themselves  in  com'otiable  dwellings  behind  the  pro- 
tecting ramparts.  They  varied  greatly  according  to  the  character 
of  the  locality ;  the  general  style  of 
the  habitation  indicated  the  differ- 
ence between  the  France  d'oil  and 
the  France  d'oc,  just  as  did  the 
lan^age  of  the  two  regions.  In 
the  south  the  predominant  type 
was  the  flat-roofed  building,  of  well 
cut  stone;  in  the  north  the  house 
v/as  built  of  light  materials  and 
crowned  with  a  high,  pointed  roof; 
it  was  to  some  extent  the  difference 
I  of  style  between  Romanesque  and 
'  Gothic.  A  few  Romanesque  houses 
still  subsist,  the  round-arched 
I  windows  of  which  recall  the 
i  Gallo-Roman  type;  in  certain 
centres  of  Romanesque  art,  such 
c<,«P,i.:^.NE.  as  Cluny,  Montferrand,  and  Saint 

Gilles,  we  may  still  see  houses  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  At  Cordes  (Tarn)  very 
neatly  aa  entire  street  of  this  period  is  intact;    in  this  civilisation, 
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«tfKtch  had  tela 
Irom  ihe  Romau 


led  ihe  municipal  tradi 
occupation,  solid  blocks 


I 


building.    A  Romanesque 

luse    at    Saint-Antonin, 
jare  belfry,  recalls 

le  communal  palace?  of 

,e  old  Tuscan  lowns; 
tcate  little  columns  with 
,aived  capitals  (»rm  a 
jraceful  gallery  in  the 
test  storey ;  the  Roman- 
esq  uebuildersalwaysloved 

to  insert  an  elaborate  piece  ^^ ..  ^^  —chateau  of  iosselih 

o(  sculpture  into  a  mass  of 

«omewhat  rude  masonry.  The  open  ground-floor  served  as  a 
tnaikel  for  traders,  and  a  shady  refuge  in  which  to  brealhe  ihe 
open  ail. 

The  northern  towns  have  preserved  no  civil  buildings  so  ancient; 
erected  at  a  later  date  of  municipal  civilisation,  the  more  active 
life  of  colder  latitudes  wore  them  out  and  renewed  them  several 
times;  northern  urban  dwellings  date  back  no  farther  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  At  this  period  houses  were  built  with  a  wooden 
framework,  the  ground-floor  alone  being  of  masonry;  the  upper 
storeys  were  of  light 
materials,  upheld  by  a 
i^eleton  of  beams  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  letter 
X  or  N.  Sometimes  the 
bouses  widened  at  every 
»lorcy;  large  windows 
opened  on  lo  the  street, 
whichgraduallycontracled 
as  the  building  rose  from 
Morcy  Ui  storey;  the  whole 
was  covered  by  an  over- 
hanging root :  a  gable  gave 
the  facade  that  pointed 
silhouette  dear  to  the 
Gothic  architect.  The 
man  of  the  fifteenth  centui, 
hi*  house  by  carving  grole; 
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facade;  within,  also,  the  wood  was  carved  and  jpaiuied.  The 
whole  house  was  KLe  ihe  work  ot  a  cabinet-maker.  The  town 
mansions  {hibleb)  were  ar- 
ranged like  the  interiors  of 
(eudat  dwellings ;  Jacques 
Cceur's  house  at  Bourges 
(Fig.  192).  ihe  Hotel  de 
Sens,  and  the  house  o(  fhe 
Abbots  of  Cluny  in  Paris 
(Fig.  '89).  are  the  unfor- 
tified dwellings  ol  great 
nobles  in  a  town.  Like 
the  castle,  the  (agade  of 
ri...  I..-. -I  II  ^;^  L-h  II -^ri.t,  R.jiEs.  the  house  giving  on  the 

court  has  become  gay  and 
hospilable.  It  is  generally  separated  from  'the  street  by  a  block  of 
buildings,  and  sometimes  merely  by  a  batdemented  wall,  wfiich 
masks  the  whole.  The  visitor  who  wishci  to  admire  the  graceful 
structure  must  pass  through  a  low  doorway  in  the  wall.  In  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  civil  architecture  adopted  moie 
and  mote  generally  the  square,  casement  window,  to  which  an 
arched  hood  moulding  was  sometimes  applied.  Pointed  windows 
were  reserved  for  religious  buildings.  A  turret  somedmes  detaches 
itself  from  the  body  of  the  building,  crowned  widi  a  belfry;  it 
contains  a  spiral  staircase,  and  its  oblique  openings  reveal  the  steps; 
these  little  projecting  towers  were  lon^  a  favourite  motive  of  Fre 
architects:  the  one  which 
Ravmonddu  Temple  built 
in  "Charles  V.'s  Louvre 
was  famous  until  the  Re- 


In   the   Roval   E)omain, 

lown-halls 

made    their 

appearanc 
towns  did 

very  late;  the 
not  attain  to  the 

municipal 
cities  of  F 

power  of  the 
anders,  and  the 

cathedrals 

were  often  used 

for  [joliti 
Noire-Dan 

cal  gatherings. 
e-de-Paris  had 

not   been 

buill    verv    long 

h.-_lcjre   its   vaults   resounded   with    the 
hurled  against  the  Pope  by  an  agent  of  Fliilip 
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rich 


ihe  Fair.  More  the  St; 
Ualion  soon  requited  a  ho 
e^>ecially  in  the  lowns  of 
rich  cities  which  weie  brought  inlo 
■niact  with  Flemish  life  and 
;,  that  (he  lown-halls  have  a 
ily  original  character,  with  tht 


General.     However,  urban    adminij-" 
or  the  despatch  of  business.     Il  is 
■th. 


elaborate  di 
luxury  of  I 
Iheenormou! 
haughtier  thi 
the  ground-fl 
(Fig.  185).  i 
gallery 


proper  lo  the 


i 


.1  bell-towers, 
feudal  donjons.     On 
r,  as  at  Saint-Quentin 
i  Anas,  was  an  open 
the    upper     storeys, 
windows  described  a  graceful  curve, 
the  latest  style   of  Gothic,  and 
imelimes,  as  at  Saint-Quentin,  a 
crowned  the  Fa^de ; 
they  formed  a  circle,  together  with        ""■  "'""SiH^r.yi  '  "'^  °*"'^'' 
the  gables  of  private  houses,  round  (PIwk:  Nrmdrin) 

the  great  Place.     The  Town-Hall 

of  Compiegne  (Fig.  187),  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  different  in 
aspect:  it  is  built  in  the  style  which  was  evolved  in  the  heart  of 
France  after  the  Hundred  Years  War.  a  style  more  akin  to  the 
massive  architecture  of  feudal  limes.     Like  llie  Hotel  de  Cluny,  and 

. ^ Jacques  Cceur's  house,  it 

is  a  graceful  and  sotierly- 
decorated  building,  not, 
like  the  town-halls  of 
Flanders,     open     lo      the 


the 


■by,  and  permitting 
«thing    life    o(    the 


I      enshrined.     The  Rouen  Pi 
I      graceful  ornament  Gothic  a 


penetrate    under 
iu  vaults,  but  more  akin 
to   a    civic   hall   under  a 
powerful  monarchy,  where 
public  functions  conferred 
,  iH,    a    kind    of    nobility,    and 
where  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  king  was  proudly 
if  Justice  shows  the  wealth  of 
hileclure  could  lavish  on  a  U-^idt. 
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Superb  mouldings  enframe  ihe  wide  windows.  Between  these, 
buttiesses,  recessed  for  slalues,  mount  to  the  dormer' windows,  over 
which  they  throw  (lying 
buttresses,  and  on  the  lofty 
roof  the  stone  turns  and 
curls  in  an  exuberant 
florescence    of     pinnacles 


and  pierced  eables  (Fig. 
190). 

At    the    close    of    th 
Middle   Ages,  the    types 

sion  and  town-hall  in 
particular,  as  they  were 
to  continue  after  the  Re- 
naissance, were  definitely 
fixed.  The  renovation  of 
urther  than  decoration;  the  recessed  buttresses 
id  the  gables  by  pediments.     The 


i  Gothic  facade  capriciously,   like 
n  old  vine-creeper,  were  disciplined  and  transfer 


architecture 

were  replaced  by  pil. 

mouldings  which 

branch* 

into  delicate  bas-reliefs;  but  the  building  was  not  disturbed  in  the 

logic  of  its  organism. 

rhe  men  oi  the  fourteenth  century  had  practically  ceased  to 
build  cathedrals;  the  great  effort  of  technical  invention  was  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  and  the  mystic  impulse  was  arrested;  but  the  Gothic 
style    continued    to 


vithout  renewing  itself. 
The  general  forms  of  the 
building  took  on  a  more 
precise  elegance,  and 
ornament  continued  to 
grow    richer. 

The  Gothic  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was 
more  methodical  than  ihal 
of    the    reign    of    Philip 

Augustus.     In   the  transi-  ,.j,.  ,,j;_,.|„i,TyR  „r ,,  (haise-dieu. 

tion  from  the  west  porches  (/■*,«,..  AVurins.} 

of     Nolre-Dame-de-Paris 

to  the  north  and  south  porches  buiit  by  Jean  de  Chelles.  we  see  the 
architect  more  and  mote  intent  on  precision  of  design;  he  develops 
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tAe  decorative  ihcme  ot  a  door  or  a 
e-window    with    easy    mastery; 
r  blades  acqu'ue  a  precise  and  regu- 
^kr  elegance,  not  without  coldness. 
e  admirable  nave  of  Saint-Ouen. 
Rouen    (Fig.    196).    due    to   a 
ngle    uninterrupted    effort,    on    a 
fcll-defined  plan,  is  impeccable  in 
ind  somewhat  chilly  in  effect, 
masses    of    the    architecture, 
and  pillars,  the  wide  windi 
^■ith  three  mullions  and  roses,  h; 
ihe   purity  of   a   line   architect 
drawing. 

Tile  term  Ragonnanl  (radiating) 
I  it  applied  in  France  to  thai  chas-  '    "'     'bqiin. 

lened  and  conect  style  which  came 
to    vogue    when    architects    substituted    decorative    research    (or 
Echanical  problems.     The  resulting  modifications  affected  every 
irt  o(  the  building.     The  inert  elements  which  remained  in  the 
asonry  were  eliminated ;    windows  were  enlarged,  pillars  were 

transformed  Into  a  sheaf  of  slender 

columns:  the  profiles  of  mouldings 
became  sharper;  the  triforium 
was  diminished  or  disappeared 
altogether,  to  give  more  impetus 
to  the  soaring  vertical  lines.  The 
Rayonnanl  style  carried  elegance  to 
the  extreme  point  compatible  with 
the  solidity  of  the  building.  Todeo^ 
orate  this  somewhat  puny  ossatui 
and  drape  this  nudity,  architect 
added  a  quantity  of  ornamenti 
amenities:  the  mullions  of  th< 
larged  windows  were  elaborated, 
and  formed  roses;  the  pierced  and 
pointed  gabies  of  doorways  made 
,,^  a  rigid  lacework  against  the  sky; 
butlresses  were  crowned  with 
pinnacles:  spears  of  stone  or  metal 
towers  arose,  with  sharp  spires  flanketj^ 
hollowed  and  reduced,  i:atneA  tov)a.\? 
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the  zenith  by  an  impulse  common  to 
the  whole  buiMing. 

Thus  Gothic  architecture  con- 
tinued to  eniich  itsell,  even  after  its 

creative  force  was  spent;  the  cathe- 
dral is  an  organism  which  could  go 
on  indefinitely  receiving  new  mem- 
l   JUmi-  ^-HJUBffl  ^^^  ^""^  ornaments;    the  porch 

L^jpSSaiy^T  .^aT  could   always  be  crowned   by  a 

'  "~        gable ;  the  ta;ade  could  always  be 
--I,..— ^^     -— ..  !■-—        Hanked  by  towers;   each  tower 
S  'alat^^SSwlHS        could  always  have  its  spire.     Even 
r?l«lUI'  HMF  i  V:mL        ihe  plan  of  the  building  allows  of 
additions.     At  Rouen,  the  body  of 
—  the  cathedral  disappears  among  the 

nc,  lyS.— i  ATiiKOKAL  ot  shNs.  Hmbs  that  have  been  attached  to  it, 

iPhoio.  NimdtiK.)  between  the  two  towers  added  to 

its  facade,  the  Portail  des  Libraires 
and  the  Portail  de  la  Calende,  which  give  monumental  decorations 
to  the  two  extremities  of  the  transept,  the  Lady  Chapel  which  in- 
creases the  depth  of  the  apse,  and  nnally  ihe  enormous  spire  which 
surmounts  the  lantern. 

The  cathedrals  left  unfinished  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  were 
not,  however,  abandoned.  But  the 
master-builder  who  resumed  the  work, 
concerned  himself  little  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  original  architect.  He 
never  ideniilied  himself  with  the  initial 
design;  his  interest  was  confined  lo 
the  part  on  which  he  was  working, 
[a;ade,  lower,  spire,  porch,  or  chape!. 
Thus  the  construction  of  churches  was 
not  carried  on  throughout  the  cen- 
turies after  the  fashion  of  a  theorem 
taken  up  again  at  the  point  where  it 
was  interrupted.    Each  epoch  brought 

its  particular  style;    certain  cathedrals     ^^^  im -porch or saint-macloi: 
record    the   whole   history   of   French  atbouen. 

architecture.     The  (a;ade  of  Tours 

enables  us  to  follow  the  various  styles  ol  France  in  their  rapid 

succession.     As  it  rises  from   the  ground,   its  Gothic  decoration 
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idually    turns    into    Renaissance 
1   towers,   which    set   out    to   end   i 
I  terminale    in    round    lanterns,    in    thi 

T.     The     facade     of    Angers     begins     a 

[  limilar  evolution   with   Romanesque  elements. 

The   Cathedral    of    Rodez    {Figs.  207.  20«) 

\  continues   the   avatars   of    French    architecture 

the    Renaissance.     The    building 

;  nses  from  the  ground 

a*  il  ascends  il  blossoms  into  ornamental  delail ; 

[  al  [he  second  storey  of  the   tower   the  solid 

I  wall  begins  to  be  pierced  and  carved,  and  the 

[  ribs  to  ramify  with  an  exuberance  which 

[  the  jolid  forms  of  a  rigid   geometry  support. 

rposes  styles  that 

the  seventeenth 

:hitecls   added    a 

Style    at   the 

crowned    by    a 

thedral,  a  reduc- 

ir    Ihe    Sorbonne 


1 


Is  IS  no  less  receptive;    il 

_    IS  on  towards  completion  to 

present  day.     The  fourteenth, 

:enlh,    and    six  tee  nth    centuries 

enriched   the   naves   with   curiously 

wrought  rood  screens,  which  were 

destroyed  in  the  eighteenth  century... 

They  gave  the  choir  carved  wood^ 

slalli  of  incredible  richness;    ihc^ 

surrounded  it  with  a  sculptu 

gallery.     In    the    seventeenth 

tury.  marble  altars  were  sel  up  axM 

the  bases  of  pillars,  with  colummr^ 

and    pediment   enframing    , 

picture  in  the  Bolognese  manner. 

The  eighteenth  century  added  its 

graceful  screens  of  hammered  iron, 

which    reveal   a  certain    affinity 

imboyanl  and  the  Rococo  styles. 

The  architects  of  ihe  fiiteenth  century  had  \on%  Vo!.\.  'ive\\;iJQ\\  q^ 
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vail  cnlernrWa.     They  liivcd  lo  elaborate  a  porlioi 
ihev  flifplayed   iheir  skill  in  ihe  Ircalmenl  of  s 


bmldln„ 
■hich   the) 


ader  ihe  agitations 

rs  War.  building  was 

rchi  tec  lure    blossomed 

the   Flamboyant 

importalion  from 


ey  rlitpla 

rved  liltc  wood  and  twisted  like  iron.     Wher 
o(  the  Hundred  Yea 
resumed,    pointed   a 
(or   half   a    century   in 
slyk' 

It  may  have  been  e 
England.  It  is  even 
even  more  exclusively  decorative  than  the 
Hoffonnanl  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
(or  it  turned  everv  organ  of  the  Gothic 
building  into  omamenl.  Nevetlheless,  it 
did  riot  \ioIaic  the  prirKipIes  of  this  archi- 
tvclurc;  it  merely  carried  diem  a  tiltle 
beyond  ^eii  togical  cnn3e<]ueoc«,  piercing 
the  solids,  dividing  the  vital  forces  of  the 
masonty.  Tvjn}>ana  became  raocave.  and 
were  coverctJ  wilK  a  peH*ct  t»e«vroit  o( 
Itacerv;    lower*  si^ang  skyward    wih 

f*i  so,    Kii.p-v  ooi'iL        no  solid  suppotlinc  walls,  by  meamoi  litde 

r»f»t.»  v™  wflTn-PMK,       aiperprtsod  pinnacles  and  fK'in 
ifikiiii.  JV«nM^  1  stone  fillda  Wear 

'  Til*  CiiBtiih  tani  lil  lh»  wtiiiwui  it  liww 

m. 
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dcUcale.    and    more   involved.     In 

the  enlarged  windows  ihe  mull  ions 

multiplied,    and    were    united    by 

curves    analogous   to    ihe   aspiring 

tfiicketolflames.    The  rose- windows 

Sens    leave    an    impression    o 

[atigue  and    bedazzlemeni   on    ihe 

retina;   the  restless,  quivering  iorms 

arry  away  the  eye  on  their  capri- 

indulations.  and  offer  it  no 

ingle  quiet  line  on  which  to  rest. 

I  the  same  manner  the  simplicity 

a>i   the  great  arches  in  the  ogival 

lult  is  elaborated  into  complexity : 

!se  arches  bifurcate  and  ramify 

o  Hemes  (summit  ribs)  and  lierce- 

Itons    (intermediate    ribs);     purely 

fdecoralive    ribs    accompany    them 

with  their  fanciful  curves,  as  in  ll 

Saint  Nizier  at  Lyons;   the  stone  hi 

tangled. 

Occasionally,  architects  allow  ihi 
L  bang  down  like  a  stalactite,  and  this 
I  projecting    stone    seems    to    have 
■nothing  to  sustain  it;  it  is  a  capital 
■without  a  pillar,  a  point  of  support 
pfor  the  ascending  ribs,  as  in   the 
Portail  des  Marmousets  at  Rouen, 
wd-screenof  Albi.andthalof 
:  Madeleine  at  Troyes. 
These  refinements  reveal  an  archi^ 
ecture  more  subtle  than  vigorous, 
e  Flamboyant  style   produced 
ny  marvels,  chapels,  towers. 
rchcs,  the  lanlem-tower  of  Avioih 
the    Meuse,    the    porch   of   S, 
'  Maclou  at  Rouen  (Fig.  199),  Jean 
Texier's  belfry  at  Chartres.  and  at 
Beauvais,  the  transept  porches  built  f" 

by  Martin  Chambiges.     At  Albi, 
|<die  last  of  the  Gothic  architects  have 
ilicste  as  a  piece  ol  lace  or  goldsmith 
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of  the  brick  fortrcM  (Tig.  205). 
Bui  Flamboyant  Gothic  raised  no 
cathedral.  The  vigour  of  the 
structure  was  no  longer  concentrated 
in  a  few  robust  and  sturdy  trunks, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  great  cathe- 
drals; it  was  dispersed  in  tortuous 
branches;  the  lofty  grove*  of  early 
Gothic  were  transformed  into  dense 
thickets.  The  great  Gothic  period 
had  exhausted  invention  in  sculpture 
as  in  architecture.  But  sculpture 
can  live  by  imitation;  once  de- 
tached from  the  architecture  which 
had  hitherto  dominated  it,  it  followed, 
in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  a  peculiar  evo- 
lution, indepsadent  of  all  decorative 

considerations,  and  inlmt  on  the  creation  of  fonns  more  realistic 

or  more  mannered. 
The  favourite  motive  was  the  figure  ti  the  Vir^n.  The  image 
of  the  Mother,  standing  and  hold- 
ing in  her  arms  the  Child  Jesus, 
naturally  multiplied.  We  find  it 
not  only  on  the  altars  of  her  in- 
numerable  chapels  and  in  private 
oratories,  but  at  street-corners, 
sheltered  in  little  niches,  and  en- 
shrined in  the  walls  of  houses  under 
her  protection.  The  attitude  and 
gt.-neral  aspect  had  been  fixed  in 
the  thirteenth  centur*' :  the  Virgin 
of  Paris.  L.t  Aniiens.  and  of  Reims. 
i$  a  gracious  queen  smihng  at  her 
child.  But  when  she  descended 
la>m  her  pedestal  and  became  a 
statuette,  the  \  irgin  partook  more 
ibi  v#,    »(*t  FK.'M  ,1  fiK  *^f  '^"^  nature  of  common  humanity. 

.MtHisn:.  ^'t  itwii;,  Xh.t    nKM   oi    ^e    fouiteoidi    and 

tiftemth  centuries  lo\'cd  her  best  in 

her  characC*r  d  mother:    when  she  was   sKowit  Hoihng  at  the 
^ii^bnis  oi  iter  infdnt.  ptawr  mi^ht  without  impiopnety  become 
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lamiltar,  and  poor  folks  spoke  hearl 
to  lieart  U>  ihis  Virgin  who  inspired 
DO  awe. 

These  images  of  slone.  wood,  ot 
ivot)-  were  noi  all  fashioned  by 
espctt  hands ;  the  goodwill  of  ihe 
craftsman  was  nol  always  crowned 
by  success;  the  humble  artisan 
vtAi  careful  lo  preserve  the  type 
created  by  the  great  "imagiers,"  but 
he  often  omilled  the  finer  gradations, 
and  exaggerated  particular  features. 
The  dale  of  a  mediaeval  Virgin  may 
alwayt  be  approximaieiy  fixed  by  the 
drapery;  it  was  only  very  exceplion- 
illy  thai  the  Gothic  sculptors  treated 
iign  of  the  folds 
:h  phase  of  their 
ibes.     In  the  thir- 


ihe  nude;  ihe  de 
characterises  ea 
statues  in  trailing  n 
leenth  century  the 


'hat  summary;    later 

folds  of  gowns  as  ihey 

architecture;  they  made 

more    graceful,    and    look 

lug  ihcm.     In  the  time  c' 


■culptort  of  ihc  ihi 

to  BKxlify   iheir  hieratic 


drapery 

sculptors  treated   ihi 
treated  the  lines  of  lh< 
them    smaller    and 
pleasure  in  elabora 

Charles  V.  it  was  customary  to  pile  up  on  the 
Virgin's  hip  a  mass  of  fluted  pleats  forming 
rounded  volutes.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
these  draperies,  though  they  had  not  Ijecn 
simplified,  had  lost  their  somewhat  conventional 
stiffness.  They  then  fell  lo  the  ground,  and 
piled  their  deep  and  mulliludinous  convolution* 
round  the  feel.  This  was  an  outcome  of  pre- 
vailing fashions.  Il  was  the  pciiod  of  very 
long  dresses,  of  ample  slashed  cloaks,  such  as 
we  see  in  illuminated  nianuacripM,  wiapping 
nobles  and  cilizens  at  the  court*  of  ihc  Duke* 
of  Berry  or  Burgundy.  The  small  Virgins, 
sometimes  very  coarsely  carved,  arc  lost,  as  it 
were,  in  a  tangle  ol  draperies,  among  which 
it  it  difhcull  lo  diicern  their  altitudes.  The 
ilh  century  had  tlightly  inflected  ihcir  figures 
itiffness;  the  wci(t\^\  o^  4\e  Wi-j  vtfcv 
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thrown  on  one  hip,  and  this  easy 
attitude  cast  the  drapery  into 
graceful obliquefolds.  But, although 
in  nude  figures  like  those  of  Praxi- 
teles, or  figures  very  slightly  veiled, 
this  movement  of  the  hip  is  per- 
fectly sufficieni,  it  becomes  barely 
perceptible  when  the  body  is 
swalhed  in  heavy  draperies.  The 
popular  "imagiers"  accordingly  em- 
phasised this  gesture  till  it  became 
caricature.  At  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  iheir  Virgins  con- 
tori  themselves  amidst  involved 
draperies.  It  was  not  tintil  the 
close  of  the  century  that  they  re- 
covered their  grace  and  simplicity. 
The  work  of  the  Gothic  "imagiers"  was  reproduced  in  small  by 
the  ivory-workers.  Their  sUluetles  are  exact  reproductions  of  the 
great  alone  figures.  If  all  the  stone  figures  had  perished,  we  might 
have  lollowed  the  traditional  treatment  of  the  Virgin  from  Uie 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  ivories.  Our  Lady  was, 
in  fad,  the  favourite  motive  of  the  workers 
in  ivory.  Her  image  multiplied  and  was  dis- 
seminated in  like  manner  with  her  worship. 
At  first  she  was 
Amiens,  and  Reim 
half -closed  eyes  and 
lips.  In  the  course 
ivory  figures  follow 
statues,  and  we  cai 
chronology  of  paralli 


represented  as  at  Pans, 
i,  a  gracious  figure  with 
a  slight  smile  on  her  thin 
of  the  fourteenth  century, 
■  the  evolution  of  slonc 
I  only  date  them  by  the 
:1  works  o(  great  sculpture. 


ihe 


We  note  that  mannerism  i 
(he  folds  of  the  robes  be( 
and  the  general  aspect 
affected  grace;  later  ( 
heavy,  and  the  delicali 
to  translate  the  robust  i 
century. 

The   ivory-workers   did    not   confine   them- 
se)ves  to  the  imitation  of  stone  statues;  they 
a/so  transposed  the  effects  o[  the  mmiaUiiista, 
10b 


.   the 

;  complicated, 
)t  a  somewhat 
figure   became 
nalenal  was  unable 
.lism  of  the  fifteenth 


(TtiE  Louvre,  Paris.) 
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graving  delicate  relieh  upoo  ivory  plaques 
which    form    diplvchs    and    iriptycns.     In 
the  centre  is  the  Virgin,  the  little  Gothic 
queen  smiling  at  her  child,  attended  by 
chubby    angels    in    flowing    robes.     The 
shutters    are   decorated    with    numbers 
little  pictures  in  which  the  ivory-worti 
following    the    taste    ot    the    century, 
compressed   the   history   of   Jesus   inlt 
space  of  a  few  centimetres.      1  he 
are  enframed    in   miniature    colum 
che 


pointed 

mounted    by    gables,    an 

elaborate    architectural 

setting,    which    invites 

comparison     with    the 

miniatures  in  the  Psaller        "°'ium^^*k 

of     Saint     Louis.       The 

French  ivory- workers,  like  the  French 

tors,   excelled   in   adapting   "histories," 

altitudes,  expressive  faces,  and  sinuous 

to    ihe    limits    of    their    lillle    Gothic 

During  the  four- 
teenth century,  statu- 
ary gradually  achieved 
portraiture ;  this  was 
ihe    natural 


illumina- 

ingenious 
draperies 
comparl- 


of  an  art  that  had  be- 
<Tiie  Louvre,  Paris.)  come  both  more  inde- 
pendent and  richer  in 
technique.  It  was  also  a  result  of  the 
new  conditions;  the  artists  were  in  the 
service  of  great  nobles,  who  raised  their 
own  monuments  during  their  lifc'time. 
From  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis,  the  kings 
ot  France  had  their  own  images  and 
those  of  their  ancestors  carved  upon 
their  lombs  in  Saint  Denis;  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  at  Dijon,  the  Duke  of 
Berry  at  Bourges,  the  Dukes  oi  Bour- 
bon at  Souvigny,  ihe  Popes  at  Avignon 
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did  the  same.  Their  sepulchral  effigies 
show  them  lecumbent,  their  hands  folded 
in  prayer,  their  feet  resting  on  heraldic 
beasts  such  as  dogs  or  lions. 

In  the  time  of  Saint  Louis,  busts  were 
not,  as  yet,  portraits;  the  costumes  only 
seem  lo  have  been  accurately  rendered  j 
the  round,  inexpressive  faces,  modelled 
with  very  little  character,  are  lifeless, 
in  spite  of  a  vague  indication  of  a  smile. 
For  a  long  time  the  sculptors  of  gatmts 
(recumbent  figures) 
had  been  content  lo 
lay  the  same  figures 
they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  erecting 


El<;.    JIJ.— SUNT  fOBTl  NSUE  agamsl  Oil 

'"'■""  "U'.'SSr""""  theanl  porche.  fl.l 
upon  a  marble  slab. 
They  made  no  change  in  the  design  of  the 
draperies;  the  fluted  parallel  folds  were  still 
retained,  as  if  the  weight,  contiouing  to  be 
exercised  in  the  length  of  the  body,  had  be- 
:  horizontal 


with  the  latter. 
At  Saint  Denis, 
Philip  VI.  and 
Charles  V.  sleep 

thus,  wrapped  in        '■■t"^\^  "om  tME 
a  sheaf  of  rigid  crrjis. 

folds  like  the  flul-  (Th^  i"^-™.  P"-;^) 
ings  of  an  overthrown  column,  and 
ihe  cushion  under  the  head  is  the 
sole  indication  that  the  sculptor  in- 
tended lo  represent  a  recumbent  figure. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
however, good  sense  corrected  afashion 
that  lacked  any  justification ;  the  folds 
fell  on  the  slab,  clinging  to  the  rigid 
corpse  and  suggesting  its  oudines. 

Among  the  artistic  centres  created 
by  the  luxury  of  kings  and  great 

\0B 
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ieudatories,  Dijon  was  the  one  which 
iwed  most  activity  and  splendour, 
d  the  ancient  capital  of  tlie  Dukes 
)f    Burgundy    still    preserves    the 
pculptured    masterpieces   of    this 
:ond  Goihic  f«riod.     This  Bur- 
ndian  art  appeared  and  disap' 
^^^  ared    with    the    power    o(    the 
>iikes ;    it  was  the  result  of  a  bril- 
it    political    phase    rather    than 
ethnical    characteristics.     It    is 
0  be  explained  by  the  position  of 
feudal  family  and  its  suzerainty 
rer    the    Netherlands.      The 
;althy  cities  of  Flanders,  reservoirs 
of  dcilted  craftsmen,  had  himished 
painters  and  sculptors  for  the  Paris 
of    Charles    V    and    Charles    VI. 
sefore    providina;    ihem    for    thi 
During  the  first  half  of  the  Wleenlh  cenlury  Pi 
anarchy,    and    in    the   hands  of    the    English, 
one  was  able  to  proht  by  the  labours  of  Fl 
At    the    Carthusian    monastery    ■ 
Champmoi,  near  Dijon,  where  masses 
Ttrere  conlinuaUy  to   be  said  for  the 
fcpoK  of   their  souls,   the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  caused  the  most  powerful 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  their  de- 
cline Id  be  executed  by  the  Dutchman, 
LClaus  Sluter  (d.  1406)  and  his  succes- 
Theae  sculptures  have  been  pre- 
rvcd.     In  the  porch  of  the  church 
■tiow  destroyed)  a  Virgin  upon  the 
"  ailral  pillar  of  the  doorway  reveals 
e  hand  of  a  master  on  the  threshold. 
Tic  bold  chisel  that  carved  it  hasgiven 
'  h  robujt  vitality,  and  has  decked  it  with 
abundant  and  complicated  draperies; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  welter  of  folds 
^^die    vigorous   body    indicates   certain 
^^bnple  movements  (Fig.    224).     On 
^Ktber  side  she  is  flanked  by  Philip  the 
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'  '~.    Bold,  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Flanders,  and  their 

"^  -  patrons;  ifie  (aces  ate  strongly  ctiaracterised, 
the  attitudes  natural,  the  draperies  flowing  and 
supple.  All  this  vigour  makes  the  ait,  which 
a  (ew  years  earlier  erected  ihe  puny  Charles  V 
of  the  Celestins,  appear  timid  and  poverty- 
stricken.  For  this  same  Philip  the  Bold,  Glaus 
Sluter  decorated  the  well  of  the  monastery  with 
sculptures,  grouping  six  prophets  round  il: 
Moses,  David,  Jeremiah,  Zachariah,  Daniel, 
and  Isaiah;  each  holds 
the  phylactery  on  which 
is  inscribed  his  pre- 
diction of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  The  mopu- 
ment  was  dominated  by 
a  Calvary :  Jesus  on  the 
Cross,  the  Virgin,  the 
Magdalen  and  Si.  John; 

all  that  remains  of  this  is  the  head  of  Christ,  a 

marvellous  head  of  suffering  majesty,     hi  this 

work,  mutilated  as  it  is,  an  energy  very  rare 

in  history  finds  expression ;    this  art  was  the 

naturalistic  progress;    it 

classic  discipline  which 

violence,    and   force   the  .  _     . 

wildest  accents  to  take 
on  harmony.  In  the  time  of  Claus  Sluter  no 
scruple,  no  desire  for  beauty  or  correctness, 
kept  the  passion  of  the  sculptor  within  bounds; 
enormous  heads  are  set  on  squat  bodies. 
Among  the  deep  folds,  the  sinuosities  and 
breaks  of  the  tormented  draperies,  the  bodies 
are  hardly  indicated ;  but  the  boldly-carved 
faces,  hollow,  ravaged  and  wrinkled,  reveal 
individualities  of  unforgettable  vigour.  The 
colour  which  once  overlay  these  brutal  forms 
gave  an  appearance  of  reality  to  the  aged 
vociferous  Wads.     It  Is   not   often    that    the 

no 
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of  ihc  subject,  the 


denues  of  local  a 

oi   the  artul  «o  con, 

wotIu    oftnnDnioue 

violmce.     Never  ag 

«avage  eneig^'  to  be  {c 

toil.  Mve  in  ibe  cas 

rrvoll. 

The     Burgundiaa 

j/iatlered  before  all  the  great  work; 

projected  by  the  DuLes  had  been 
'       med    out.     The    most    briUiant 
}  among  them.  Phihp  the  Good. 
'   had  liis  tomb :   but  for  iiiE  predc 
■   -are.  Philip  the  BoJd  and  John  th( 

Fcariew.  iwo  roaxveis  of  archileclurt 


I  and  Kutpture  were  e 
f  arc  the  work  of  sevetal  a 

of  these  monumenls  ' 
I  AvigtK)iinai&,  Anloi: 
I  marfalc.  an  elafwrately  carved  gailery 
P«i  xiabastet  shellers  a  whole  world  of 

(p/euronis).    who     clar 
I  under  the    imriLaciee  of  the    delicate 

aicades.      Above,     on    spacious    slabs. 

whi    diaip    cornices,    ihe    recumbenl 

figurct    {ghants)   he    MTapped   in   long 

Ctiurt   manllcs ;     winged    angeU    fiend 

ova  their  heads,  supporting  behnel  or 

coat    oj    arms.     The    mourners    who 

ciiciijxte  beneath  the  funereal  slal 

Ac    thJu^    of     Bui^undy.    and     ^■ho 

were  alio  to  be  seen   round  ihe   lomb 

of     the     Duke    oi     Berry,     are     ifi- 

mmibers  of  the  family,  and  the  Court 

o&aftli    in     mourning     dress,    as    the^ 

^guied      Bt      the      obnequics.     Their 

bodies    are   lost   in    then    voluminous 

mbcs  with  their  hca\7.  broken  folds. 

The    coaiic    siufis     and    the    hidden 

fkca  (ugaal  gnd  mote  solemnly  than  any  facial  contortions  (Fia 

230.232). 

Ill 
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m   seulpl^^^^ 


Nevertlieless,    the    Dijon    ._       _ 
did  not  always  exploit  the  full  palheli 
force    of    these    tragic    slatueltes.     La 
Huerta  and  Le  Moilurier  even  treated 

louch  to  their  vulgar  gestures.  Some 
years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  find  these  small  alabaster 
figures  very  vigorously  developed  on 
the  lomb  of  Philippe  Pot  (Fig.  232); 
the  Gothic  Gallery  ihat  enframed  (hem 
in  the  earlier  tombs  has  disappeared; 
the  architectural  decoration  is  replaced 
by  statuary.  The  slab  on  which 
Philippe  Pot  reclines  in  armour,  rests 
heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  eight 
tic.  jjo.— ci^ua  iLUTEB.  sinister    mourners    swathed    in    heavy 

IACH*B1*H  AND  DtNIEt.      WELL  .11  1  f         L"    L  J 

Of  iBE  pRoPHEifi.  DIJON.  gowHS,  the  hoods  ot  whicii  are  drawn 

over  iheir  heads,  and  walking  with 
measured  steps.  This  expressive  violence  marks  the  close  of 
mediaeval  sculpture.  Before  ihe  period  of  a  difficult  and  nicely 
adjusted  science,  a  good  workman,  well  inspired,  yet  without  any 
subtleties  of  technique,  was  capable  of  striking  home  rudely,  and  of 
achieving  ihe  pathetic  with  a  vigour 
that  was  finally  to  disappear  from  art. 
The  effect  was  attained  in  spile  of— 
perhaps  indeed  to  some  extent  by 
means  of— ihe  summary  execution. 

Gothic  architecture  had  killed  the 
mural  painting  dear  to  the  Roman- 
esque artists.  It  had  virtually  sup- 
pressed wall-space;  the  figures  and 
scenes  of  Christian  iconography  had 
been  transported  to  the  windows. 
What  mural  fresco  could  have  com- 
peted with  these  pictures  from  which 
the  living  light  streamed  forth?  But 
glass-painting  was  subject  to  a  tech- 
nique loo  special,  and  dominated  by 
restrictions  too  severe,  lo  become 
more  ihan  an  exquisite  decoration, 
or   to    blossom    into    a    realistic    art. 
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hvelflK  and  thirleenlh 
and  ingenious  symbols 
t  ihe  workman  should 
natural  colours.  Thus 
25  on  glass  retain  (he 
led  and  Iwisled  li 


The  iheologians  of  tlie 
«iggealed  new  episodes 
ihey  did  not  insist  iha 
iAiilale  living  forms  and 
we   (ind   that  the  (igui 
emaciated  forms,  the  ki 
of  Romano- Byzantine  design,  long  after  tfii 
bad    been    discarded    in    sculpture,     ll    is   not 
tiere  thai  we  must  look  for  the  realistic  effort 
which  corresponds,  in  the  chromatic  arts,   lo 
ihat    which    had    revived    the    dry    bones   of 
sculpture.     In  Italy,  mural  painting,  encouraged 
rather  than  restricted  by  architecture,  awoke 
to  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  work  of  Giotlo.     In  the  countries 
of  Gothic  art.  It  was  the  pages  of  the  illu- 
minated  manuscripts    which    prepared  the 
efflorescence  of  painting. 

Miniature  painting  had  never  ceased  lo  be 

Eractised  by  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
ul  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  new  style  ht 
tD  develop,  inspired,  app 
^ass-painters.     There  is 
Uie  little  figures  of  the  P: 


*r;Ey-M 


tly.  by  the  art  of  the  sculptors  and 
;  than  one  striking  analogy  between 
r  of  Saint  Ijsuis  and  the  saints  which 
were  carved  by  contem- 
porary sculptors.  Thi 
harsh  drawing  of 
earlier  period  had 
come  suppler  and  more 
delicate,  and  the  illu- 
minators of  the  thirteenth 
century,  renouncing  the 
dryness  of  the  Benedic- 
tine miniatures,  were 
roused  to  emulation  by 
the  splendour  of  the 
Gothic  painted  windows. 
jiAs  SANS  pum.  Their    pages    glow    with 

(Mu«Bra.  Diim.)    iPh^in.  NnrJcin.)  Pure  colours,   reds  and 

blues,  with  no  inlermis- 
(o  break  or  deaden  them:  the  gold-leaf  against  which  the  hllle 
[les  are  relieved  gleams  from  every  page,  axiA  m  vj«  Xmtr  ^t 
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leaves,  it  sparkles  like  ihe  painled  winuow  of  some 
dim  chapel.  In  several  cases  the  framework  of  ihe 
vignelles  recalUthe  design  ofaGothic  window  and 
its  radiating  muUions.  It  was  the  Parisian  illumina- 
tors oi  the  thirteenth  century  who  first  attempted 
to  fix  this  gem'like  painting  on  parchment 

But  the  illuminator  could  not  rest  content  widi  the 
conventional  design  of  the  glass-painter.     Even 
in  the  Psalter  of  Saint 
Louis,    the  (igu 


II  easy  and  life-Tike,  with 
a  dainty  vivacity  akin  to 
the  quality  we  find  in 
the  album  of  Villardde 
Honnecourt.    This  ar- 

' ■      chitect   of  the  middle 

TIC.  ajo,-A  of  the   thirteenth  cen- 

TOMfl  or  THF,  DUKE  tury  draws  with  a  free 
(Muse™"it™rges.)  P^"'  ^"'^  traces  sinuous 
figures  draped  in  supple 
robes.  It  is  true  that  his  anatomy  and 
his  perspective  are  defective ;  these  are 
weaknesses  which  are  very  frequent  in  the 
plastic  art  ol  mediaeval  times.  But  he 
can  already  make  his  little  figures  move 
gaily;  they  have  cast  off  the  Byzantine 
ankylosis.  In  the  Psalter  of  Saint  Louis,  and  in  the  best  manu- 
scripts of  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  even  find  upon 
the  faces  the  keen  smile 
of  certain  contemporary 
sculptures.  Following  in 
the  wake  of  the  "  im- 
agiers,"  the  illuminators 
gradually  become  masters 
of  the  suggestion  of  lile. 
•Throughout  the  four- 
teenth century,  this  con- 
quest was  rapidly  pur- 
sued; most  of  the  minia- 
turists worked  in  Paris; 
ihey  were  very  various 
in  origin,  many  of  th«in 
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idming  from  ihe  norlhetn  provinces;  bi 
Kthey  all  adopted  the  same  style  in  the  roy; 
■4uty.  Their  workshops  laid  the  foundations 
moi  the  glorious  painting  of  the  fifteenth 
V'CcnCury.     The  evolution  is  obscure,  because 

'a  manifesia lions  are  contained  in  numerous 
V  in anu scripts  which  have  been  dispersed  far 
Pand  wide.  But  we  can  readily  trace  the 
I  progress  made.  First  o{  all,  the  illuminators 
I  abandoned  their  decorative  convention  loi 
liealislic  endeavour.  Their  miniatures  are 
^less  suggestive  of   painted   glass  and   moic 


indoJs; 
>[  their 
idelling. 

lodifted,  and 
elements  c 

iky  and  th, 


akin  to  life;   ihe  lines  los 
■ml    discard    the    leaden    outlin 
encircled  ihe  figures  of  coloured 
(he    colours    sacrifice    something 
splendour  and  purity  in  favot; 
The  gold  backgrounds  are 
.£nally  disappear  altogether. 
likndKape  are  introduced,  the 
■The  painter  is  nbout  to  study 

The  conlemoorariea  of  Charles  V  were  able  to  recognise  certain 
ktpecti  of  their  limes  when  they  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a 

".        The  illuminators  were  no  longer  Benedictines  in  cells,  but 
laymen  a*,  large;    their  eyes  were  wide  open  to  men  and  things. 
"         .-   -      r,     .         ^j  j^  joyous  lives,  if  we 
Christine  de  Pisan. 
They  were  able  to  depict  Charles  V 
receiving    manuscripts ;     they    also 
added  familiar  scenes  and  figures  of 
the  streets  to  the  usual  iconography, 
iglcd    contemporary    anec- 
dotes with  traditional  narrative.     If 
the  perspective  of  these  small  pic- 
conventional,  it  is  at  least 
:lligihle;  the  miniaturist  has  little 
composition;    but  his  dis- 
^d     juxtapositions     abound 

the   lime  of  | 

■\   coT\ctvV\ou  ' 
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.ad  3n 


(Fkolo.  dr  Brt 


painling.  Afler  tKey  had  ' 
nounce3  their  gold  backgrounds, 
ihe  illuminators  painted  their  Utile 
figures  upon  a  ground  of  sofl 
verdure,  and  under  a  sky  of  cloud- 
less blue.  At  the  close  of  ihe 
fourteenth  century  these  summary 
indications  became  richer  and 
more  precise.  Books  of  Hours 
figure  very  frequently  among  the 
manuEcripls,  iheir  opening  pages 
consistingof  an  illustrated  calendar 
of  the  months.  These  illusUa- 
tions,  which  had  long  been  tradi- 
tional, represent  the  occupations 
of  humanity,  and  more  especially 
work  in  ihe  fields.  The  sculp- 
tors were  content  to  show  the 
attitudes  of  reaper,  vintager  and 
sower.  When  the  illuminators 
idscape  behind  these  little  figures,  they  had  lo 
'     '  by  the  colour  of  ihe  sky  and  the 

■  "■     ■     V  the  landscapes  cf 


had  to  aet  a  I 
learn  to  distinguish  the 
appearance  of  plants.  In  the  time  o\  Ch, 
the  miniaturists  showed  these 
distinctions,  though  ihey  still 
relied  upon  certain  conven- 
tions. The  most  famous  of 
the  manuscripts  of  this  period, 
the  "Very  Rich  Hours  of 
the  Duke  of  Berry."  was 
illuminated  for  this  prince  by 
three  artists  from  Limburg 
(1416).  They  enlivened  their 
landscapes  by  representations 
of  the  castles  of  (he  royal 
house.  Seated  in  his  arm- 
chair, the  old  Duke,  as  he 
turned  over  his  Hours,  could 
travel  in  spirit  from  Poitiers  to 
Mehun-sur-Yevre.  from  Vin- 
cennes  lo  ihe  Ljiuvre  or 
Ihe  Palais  de  h  Cile".     This 
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extraordinaiy  work  gives  a  vivid 
picture  ol  the  France  of  ihose  days : 
ihe  people  at  iheir  work,  ihe  nobles 
hunting  and  riding,  and  on  the 
heights,  dominating  the  plain  where 
the  peasant  sows  or  reaps,  wonderful 
casllcswhiclihavenowdiBappeared, 
ihe  Ut  ol  the  feudal  dwelling.,  in 
which  the  grimness  ol  the  old 
(omesses  was  relieved  by  Gothic 
fantasy.  These  modest  little  pic- 
tures have  an  engaging  freshness 
which  ihey  owe  to  the  lightness  of 
the  medium — ihin  body  colour  on 
paichmenl.  Their  fragile  art  gives 
an  air  of  graceful  minuteness  to  the 
world  it  represents.  No  doubt  these 
caelles,  decorated  like  shrines,  these  great  nobles,  furred  like  cati 
and  variegated  as  popinjays,  are  faithful  reproductions.  But  con- 
lemporary  architecture  and  sculpture  evoke  a  civilisation  very  much 

Illuminalion  was  not  the  sole  kind  of  painting  in  use  al  the  end  of 


lh«  fourteenth  century.     Certain  a 
wooden  panels.     They  hardly  did  n 
portions  of  the  miniaturists.     Thes 


king  in  tempera  on 
re  than  amplify  the  little 
illuminators  on  a  large 

lack  vigour;  certain  hap- 
"I  pily  inspired  details  sh< 
'  delicacy  of  observalit  . 
but  over-softness  of  colour 
and  the  abuse  ol  gold  im- 
pede ihe  victorious 
ress  ol  Malouel. 
chose  and  Broedi 
all  those  Netherlandish 
artists  who  worked  for 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
(Figs.  242,  244), 

It  was  al   this  period, 

in   the  first  quarter  ol  the 

fourlcenth  century,  that  two  events  combined  to  change  the  destiny 

ol  French  painting.     The  English  invasion  drove  royally,  and  m 

of  the  uidualiiu  which  ministered  to  its  luxuryi  lowud^  \k^  ^\ 


; 
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it  seemed  a  transplanted  pioduct; 
nobles,  and  wealthy  burgesses,  were  ne 
painters. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  monai 
Netherlandish  immigration;  but  the 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries  made 
their  way  for  the  most  part  lo  the 
court  of  Burgundy,  and  thence  to- 
wards Provence  and  Italy.  Philip 
the  Good,  Charles  the  Bold,  and  their 
minisleis  had  very  great  painters  for 
their  portraitists ;  Jan  van  Eyck,  Rogier 
van  der  Weyden  and  others  produced 
masterpiecesfor  their  Chancellor,  Rolin, 
In  these  relations  between  Flanders  ar\i\ 
Burgundy,  the  Flemings  owed  nolhinii 
lo  their  Burgundian  surroundings;  the 
court  o(  Dijon  never  acclimatised  the 


Paris  lost  iu  radiatinff  poWH 
for  a  considerable  period!  At  the 
same  time,  some  Northern  artists, 
the  Van  Eycks,  invented  a  new 
technique,  which  enlarged  the 
possibilities  of  painting  enor- 
mously, by  giving  it  a  robuster 
and  more  accurate  instrumerit. 
But  whereas  this  novel  painting 
became  the  national  art  of  the 
great  Netherlandish  cities,  and 
the  natural  fruit  of  their  urba^ 
civilisation,  in  Franceit  flourished 
only  in  one  or  two  provinces ;  it 
was  not,  like  sculpture,  an  au- 
ihthonous  art;  for  a  long  time 


generous  amateurs,  great 
jssary  to  attract  and  retain 


:hy   bad   not  checked   the 


1 ;  it  merely  gathered 


Netherlandish  ph 

its  fruits.    The  same  may  be  true  of 
sculpture,    but    stone    monuments    are 
more    durable    than    the    panels 
painters ;   the  works  of  ihe  Carthui 
monastery  ol  Champmol,  which 
stilt  in  their  original  places, 
which  the  genius  of  a  sch( 


■tbc 
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expansion,    Netherlandish    pain  ling 

founded  colonies  even  more  active 

than  ihat  of  Dijon;  it  reached  haly 

bjf  way  of  Germany  and   France; 

Flemish  or  Dutch  painters  tiavelled 

to  Genoa,   traversing  ihe  East   o[ 

France  horn  north  to  south.     The 

great    highway   which    served    the 

(airs   of    Champagne,    Lyons,    and 

Beaucaire,  was  an  artistic  road. 
On  this  road,   Avignon,   which 

had  lately  lost  its  Popes,  and  Aix, 

one  of  King  Rene's  capitals,  were 

halling-places  for  travelling  artists. 

As  early  as  die  fourteenth  century, 

Sienese    and    Giottesquc    an    had 

entered  into    France  by   Avignon. 

The    halls   of    the    papal    palace 

were  decorated  with  Italian  frescoes, 

id,    doubtless,    many    a     motive 

hcd    Paris,    and    inspired    its 

lainters  and  miniaturists;     in    the 

.mous  Narbonne  panels,  in  spite  of 

iharpness  of  the  Gothic  drawing,  we  recognise  ihe  Biniioui-' 
»s  of  Sienese  compositions  (Fig.  239),  ' 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  painters  who  passed  through  Avignon 
brought  with  ihem  the  precise  style 
of  the  North.  One  of  them  is 
known  to  us,  Enguerrand  Charonlon 
of  Laon,  who  painted  a  pale  small- 
featured  Virgin,  crowned  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  and  attended 
on  either  side  by  a  multitude  o{ 
heavenly  figures  (1453).^  This  ap- 
parition dominates  a  vision  of  Pro- 
vence, a  parched  landscape  with 
arid  hills  over  which  while  houses 
are  scattered  (Fig.  248).  A  mys- 
terious anonymous  masterpiece,  a 
Virgin  of  Pity,  formerly  at  Ville- 
neuve-les- Avignon,  translates  into 
paint  one  of  those  palheUt  ^qmjji. 
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arv^^^ 


lulhenticated 
{BiblinlhJque  NBlionalt,  Turis.)       LdZarus,  like   SCVCl 

pa  in  lings,  shows  hi 
become    acclimalised.    How    it    aaopled    the 
borrowed    ihe    natural    features    of    Provence, 
recognise  its  sunny  landscape,   and,   here 
and  there,  some  truculent  and  hirsute  head, 
some  ohve  feminine  face,  enframed  in  dark 
brown     tresses.     This     artistic     province, 
which  was  destined  to  be  merged  more  and 
more  into  France,  preserved  its  personality 
for  a  long  period.     It  continued  lo  send 
many  artists  to  the  Court  and  to  Paris, 
thus     demonstrating     its     vitality     in     an 
organism  in  which  the  centre  tended  increas- 
ingly to  absorb  alt  energies. 

Meanwhile,  somewhat  apart  from  the 
great  highway  on  which  art  circulated 
between  Flanders  and  Italy,  monarchical 
France  gradually  recovered  from  the 
terrible  crisis  in  which  it  had  almost  suc- 
cumbed; driven  out  of  Paris  by  the 
English  invaders,  royally  had  installed 
its^  south  of  the  Loire.  Whereas  the 
eastern  provinces,  from  the  states  of  the 
Z^e  of  Burgundy  lo  those  of  King  Ren^ 
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which  the  "iraagiers"  used  to  carve 
stone  or  wood.  Here  the  breadth  and 
freedom  of  the  sculptured  forms  replace 
the  dainty  charm  of  the  miniaturist's 
figures  (Fig.  249).  At  Aix.  King  Rene 
attracted  a  group  of  painters,  some  of 
whom  came  from  Flanders,  Nicolas 
Froment,  although  he  was  a  native  of 
Uz^s,  successfully  adopted  the  Nether- 
landish naturalism.  In  his  picture  of  the 
Burning  Bush  (Fig,  25 IV  the  precision  of 
ihe  detail  and  the  splendour  of  the  colour 
reveal  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Bruges 
(1476).  He  was.  further,  an  excellent 
portraitist  of  the  good  King  Rene'  and 
of  his  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval.     His  oih. 


Resurreclion  of 

1  other  anonymous 
V  Flemish  art  had 
ocal  legends,  and 
ll    is    pleasant    lo 
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„  ihe  Fr. 


of  the  king  at  E 


were  open  lo  toreign  inHi 
had  contracted  towards  its  centre,  and 
■eparaled  from  those  Netherlandish  pio 
which  had  been  so  closely  intermingled  with  its  own.  Painting  con- 
tinued lo  flourish ;  it  was  an  art  full  of  delicate  originality,  but  it  had  all 
ihe  weakness  of  convalescence ;  it  lacked  a  strong  centre  in  which  lo 
take  root,  and  profound  local  traditions  in  which  lo  find  guidance. 
Tours,  Bourges  and  MouUns  all  look  an  equal  part  in  ihe  existence 


oi  this  acephalous  schc 
and  tike  the  Loire,  the  great  a 
indolent  and  indecisive,  in  an 
The  Tourangeau,  Jean  Fo 
•eems    lo    have    been     the 

{lainler  of  the  reigns  of  Charle 
t  would  be  evident  that  he 


iskno> 


IS  the  School  of  ihi 
n  flowed, 


over- vast  bed. 
iquet  (1415-1485), 
most  distinguished 
iVII  and  Louis  XI. 
very  liille  lo 


tbc  Netherlands,  if  certain  critics  had  not  insisted 
on  crediting  him  with  one  or  two  very  fine 
anonymous  portraits,  in  which  the  impeccable 
mattery  and  precision  of  Flemish  art,  or  of  an  art 
derived  therefrom,  is  dearly  manifested.  Four 
paintings  by  him  are  practically  authenticated; 
ihey  immortalise  the  mosl  illtislrious  figures  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
Charles  Vll,  "the  very  victorious  king"  (Fig. 
238):  Jouvenel  des  Ursins,  his  counsellor  (Fig. 
257):    Etienne  Chevalier,  Treasurer  of  France.  ^^^^^ 

and  bnaliy  a  Virgin,  which  atones  for  its  poverty  ot    (,uuKaia,i<.-rwiaL:t 
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Db3^ 


V^lcW  of 


If  chnique  by  its  inlerest  a: 
[■otirail   of    Agnes  Sore' 
■luse  works  shows  Ihe« 
.<nd   ihe  same  defects.     The  painter 
■  ;iw  his  models  clearly,  and  has  char- 
iclerised  them  admirably :  ihe  king — 
.1  poor  frail,  shivering  creature ;  Jouve- 
nel.  an  obese  and  apopleclic  burgess. 
But  though  his  eye  is  clear,  the  paint- 
er's hand  is  not  very  sure;  the  drawing 
n  flaccid ;  the  brush  of  the  miniaturist 
more    successful    with   figures  in 
!  I  Lch  vagueness  becomes  grace.    He 
.  iMiinaled    a    Book    of  Hours    for 
I  -tiLTine  Chevalier,  and  a  History  of 
the  jews  by  Josephus,  on  which  he 
'""  'T'i7lr*'i?iii»"t"orJTii"''"^'"'^      ^^*  lavished   delicate  impressions  of 
MS.  HT,  BID.  his  country  and  of    his  lime.     The 

(Bibu..ih«iur  N*ii<muie,  Parif.)  Hghtness  of  the  technique,  the 
limpidity  of  the  colour,  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  ihe  natural  aspects  of  Touraine,  the  soft  curves  of 
the  blue  hiils  which  border  ihe  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  make  a 
background  for  the  little  figures  in  front.  The  river  runs  lazily 
through  its  meadows,  the  sky  is  a  light  azure,  luminous  and  trans- 
parent. Sometimes  a  town  with  its  ramparts,  or  a  castle,  white 
and  new,  rises  above  ihe  river.  It  is  easy  also  to  recognise 
cerlain  famous  Parisian  buildings,  Notre  Dan.e.  the  Sainie  Chapelle. 
Vincennes,  the  Bastille, 
the  gallows  at  Montfau- 
con.  Scenes  in  sacred 
history  arc  enacted  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Charles 
Vli  actd  Louis  XI; 
sometimes   we      see     ihe 

expelled  the  English 
marching  through  the 
courtly  throng,  well-to-do 
citizCTs  discussing  their 
affairs,  or  gossips  chatting 
round  a  newly  delivered 
woman.       It     is     worth 


{Fkolo.  Lantlail.) 
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■*hile  lo  linger  over  thefe 
landKapes  and  their  liltle 
iigutes.  It  is  not  oden 
that  French  paiateis  show 
us  iheir  native  land  and 
its  peasants  with  such  sin- 
cerity (Figs.  252.  253). 

Neverlheless,  French 
ail  was  about  lo  accept 
the  motives  of  an  ahen 
an.  Fouquet  went  to 
Italy,  and  brought  back 
witn    him    drawings    o[  ^ 

arabesques  and  pilasters, 
a  whole  system  o(  orna- 
mentation in  the  style  of  Micheioz 
real   than   discretion.     The  spectacl 


,  which  he  used  with  morfr 
of  this  Tourangeau.  of  the 
iddle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  sacri- 
ficing the  fantasies  of  flamboyant  Golhic 
for  the  mote  methodical  and  less  capri- 
cious decoralion  of  Italy,  is  a  significant 
This  assimilative  facility  is  found 


elsewhere 


I 


(TheLouvr..,  Piirt5.i  '  risijean 
B  o  u  r  - 
I  didion.  The  Book  of  Hours  of  Anne 
le(  Brittany  (Figs.  260,  261 ;  1508), 
I  showi  a  sustained  sweetness  not  with- 
I  out  mnpidity.  The  painter  hardly  looks 
lal  ihc  living  world  around  him:  his 
I  brush  delights  in  vague  forms  and  soft 
I  coloun.  Another  agreeable  artist  has 
I  left  some  charming  paintings,  the  moat 
I  iiaponant  of  which  is  in  the  Cathedral 
.    Moulins.     Like  Bourdichon,  this 
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1 


we  fed  thai  il 
delicate  sensibility, 
ctum^ocss  of  ihe  nortKem 
the  supeib  altitudes  of  llali. 
its  leainecU)'  contrived 
At  this  date  French  an  gave  itself 
up  to  an  ideal  of  elegance 
and  beauty,  and  seemed,  like  the  ati 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  altune 
itscJt  to  that  of  Italy.  Memhog 
and  Gerard  David  allowed  their 
Flemish  realisra  to  be  softened  bv 
iJie  breath  from  the  South,  and  tn 
Jean  Bouidichon's  Diiniatuies  we 
seem  every  instant  to  recognise 
some  figure  of  a  Virgin  or  Saint 
Sebastian  frotn  Umbria.  The 
harsh  accent  of  Gothic  art  is  Toel- 
lowed  by  a  new  harmonv.  No 
ceolie  could  have  been  better 
adopted  to  reconcile  the  disso- 
aaacea  belweea  ihe  Geimanic  notdi 
U4 


"Master  of  Monliiu"  (Figs. 
259.  262.  263.  264)  was  primarily 
the  devout  potttailiit  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  (1480  to  1500);  he 
painted  her  pale  and  delicate,  and 
sotnelimes  placed  on  her  head  die 
while  coii  of  the  Bernchonne  women. 
E>-en  when  he  shows  her  in  the 
splen4lQur  of  her  heavenly  court,  she 
still  preMTves  the  ingenuous  air  of 
B  pretty  peasant  girl.  The  great 
nobles  and  hi^-bom  ladies  of 
France  have  not  >>el  the  aristocratic 
appearaiKC  which  the  Renaissance 
J  was  ptescntly  lo  giTe  them.  The 
^pes  oJ  ibe  disttid  are  as  recog- 
'"°^''  in  iheu  (aces  as  are  in  the 
Uodscapes  the  toh  and  %-erdant  tin- 

-^;„cz,.)         duUtiocu    vi    the    Burguadian    soil. 
But  this  anracnve  ait  Ucks  vigour ; 

>uld  be  easily  iadueaced.     Its  finest  quality  is  a 

Ltural  elegaitce  \>4uch  conects  the  native 

B-jthoui.  however,  giving  them 
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and  the  Latin  south.     The  strongest 
antipalhies  could  not  resisi  the  cor- 
dial eclecticism  of  the  hospitality  of 
Touraine.     All    that    the    French 
L  aristocracy  needed  in  order  to  wor- 
l^ip   ihe  beauty   that   had   been   in 
I  ihe   making  for  a  century  on  ihe 
[other    side    of    the   Alps    was    to 
I  know  il. 

lut  we  should  be  giving  a  very 
I  inadequate  idea  of  this  expiring 
I  Gothic  atl,  if  we  should  depict  it  a: 
I  entirely  feudal,  executing  works  o 
I  sculpture  and  painting  only  lo  adorn 
I  tomtts,  to  commemorate  the  piety  of 
1  donors,  or  to  delight  the  cultivated 
I  taste  of  wealthy  patrons.     In  addi' 


Itfie  piclurca  with 
donors,  are  works 
of  official  pietv. 
The  artless  ViV- 
giiM  of  Pity  to 
^  found  in  ma^y 
villaoe  churches, 
and  some  few 
paintinss  coarselv 

1      old 


lion  to  the  statuary  of 
the  rich,  their  brilliant  and 
diificull  painting,  there 
was  also  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  popular  art  less 
easy  lo  know,  but  which 
expresses  the  soul  of  the 
age  with  a  direct  and 
often  brulal  sincerity. 
The   sculpture  of   tombs, 
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belter  preserved,  we  should  have  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
thai  period,  There  is  one  motive  in  particular  which  seems  to 
have  been  dear  lo  the  humanity  ol  the  time,  and  to  have  expressed 
;sl  preoccupations;  this  was  the  Dance  o(  Death,  Uvl"" 
inducted  to  ^he  grave  by  gru 

1424,  in  me  cnamei-nouse  oi   tne 

.,   and   ihence   it  spread   throughout 

al  Kcrmaria.  in  Rril- 


ib  deepest  preoccupations:    uus  was  uie  L/ance  oi  i 

beings  conducted  to  the  grave  by  griiming  skeletons.     It  8^^ 

first,  no  doubt,   in   Paris,   in    1424,  in  the  charnel-house  of   the 
Church   of   llie   Holy   li 
France:    we  hnd 


la  ay.    w: 

ere    gambolling 

skeletons 

are  shown  lor- 

menting 

monb;    at   La 

-.-Chaise 

Dieu.  where 

idined   in  black 

show  a 

white   silhouette 

against  a 

background  of 

red  ochr« 

(Fig.  255);  in 

the  cloister  of  ihe  Aitre 

Samt-Ma 

ce  of  Death  is 

this  Dan 

carved  i 

a  wood  and  is 

wly  crumbling  away. 


'   and  pestilence,  dealh 
I    t(om  ihe  beggai 
I  equal  before  il.  gave 
A   soit    of    burlesque 
frenzy  accordingly  in[( 
poor  little  puppets; 
a(tuned~lo  tne  crash 
I    ihc    rattle    of 


those    days    of 
pillage,  fan 
ds  ever  pieseni,  . .. 
King,  the  Emperor, 
kindol  vindf    • 
and    sinister 
ms  aU  these 
the    dance    is 
._...  jf  dru-..-  „„ 
_         .     _._      __      skeletons.      Painters 
were  not  alone   in   their  exprcs- 
lion  of  this   horrible  gaiety  al  the 
exploits  oi  dealh.     The  aspects  of 
putrefaction,    described    with    such 
crudity    by   Villon,  were    depicted 
with  strange  insistence  by  sculptors 
in    iheir    slone    corpses.     But    the 
time   was  al  band  ^vhcn   all    ihese 
ude  works  were  to  disappear  before 
»  more  cultured   art.     Th-  "":•"" 
phantoms  of  the  night  wer 
in  the  radiant  light  of  the  Ri 


id  the  thought  ihal  all, 
.  ^.id  the  Pope  were 
ilLstaclion  to  the  pocr. 


putrefacti' 
crudity   I 

I  with  stra) 
in  iheir 
time  was 
rude  wort 
a  more  c 
phantoms 
intheradi 


1 


(The  I-juvi 

ind  Shu 
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How  ind«d  shoulJ  GolWc 
have  survived,  when  the  veiy  con- 
dilioDS  oi  Golhic  craftsmanship  dis- 
appeared with  the  Middle  Ages? 
Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
arts  were  no  longer  designed,  as 
formerly,  to  satisfy  collective  needs. 
They  emanated  from  more  strongly 
marked  individualities,  acd  were 
addressed  to  special  personages; 
amaleurs  and  artists  began  to  recog- 
nise  and  to  seek  each  other.  Even 
in  architecture,  the  bravura  additions 
made  to  the  great  cathedrals  in  the 
Flam  boy  an  I  period  have  the  character 
of  purely  personal  fantasies,  decora- 
live  caprices  designed  by  an  inge- 
nious architect  to  gratify  a  donor. 
They  show  no  trace  of  that  common 
necessity  which  were  formerly  com- 
The  sculpture  of  the  period 
;fined   training.     The 


thought  a 

bined  for  tlie  erection  of  cathedra 
demanded   greater  dexterity   and   ; 

"imagier"  of  the  thirteenth  century  carved  figures  which,  though 
beautiful,  were  simplified  and  sum- 
mary, proper,  in  fact,  to  an  idealistic 
age  and  a  monumental  art.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  craltsmen  of  the 
second  rank  were  capable  of  produ- 
cing very  fine  statues,  just  as  unculti- 
valed  voices  were  able  to  lake  iheii 

But  excellently  in  plain-song  choirs, 
ut  at  the  close  o(  the  Middle  Ages 
plastic  art  had  become  more  realistic, 
and  figures  more  individual ;  sculptors 
and  piainlers  wished  to  produce 
portraits.  For  this  difficult  ait, 
dexterous  craftsmen  were  requited. 
and  a  scientific  technique.  Certain 
skilful  artists  emerged  from  the 
anonymous  crowd  of  popular  "  im- 
agieis";  their  tame  spread  abroad. 
aac/  great  aoblef  sent  for  ihem  ftonn 

12S 


(Till  lrfiu»re,  Paris.) 
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and  their  divorce  was  never  complete.  But  henceforth  they  treated 
each  other  gravely,  without  the  familiar  ease  of  the  Hays  when  they 
led  a  common  life.  These  stately  personages  no  longer  remembered 
that  they  had  played  together  as  children. 
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PART  11 
CLASSICAL   ART 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  TRANSITION   FROM   THE  GOTHIC  STYLE 
TO  CLASSICAL  ART 


Ttt  TramfyimaHon  <J  MeJiTCal  S-Mu.  and  Ihe  Dmm  of  Cltaiiail  Art.—Iti  Flalhn  anJ 
AnlliiurX)rlgln.—  Tlic  Clmilcal  Recohliiui  in  each  Prcalna.—  Tlic  Monarr/yjlti  ToaK^nt, 
Iht  Influenrt  nf  Rrv^.—AictilHluri:  (Af  5w«j««  TrBtufinrnOioni  o/ForfwHH  into 
Secrtinf  Lmiga  anj  Clanical  Palaca.— Rcligioui  ArchUeihit.—SciiMnrt  of  llx  Tia. 
iSlianal  Slult  and  Suaua'u    in  lU  Italian  Manner— Ttx  Tumla  al  Sainl-Dtnli :    Jem 


Painltn: 
and  Pagan. 


After  the  death  of  Louis  XI,  and  the  recovery  from  the  English 
wars,  a  new  energy  began  to  stir  in  every  province,  and  for  more 
than  a  half  century  there  was  an  artistic  production  as  prolific  as  it 
is  difficult  10  define.  Two  styles  and  two  ages  intermmgled.  until 
such  time  as  the  new  overcame  the  old  and  took  its  place.  At  the 
accession  of  Charles  VlII,  French  art  was  still  mediaeval  and 
Gothic ;  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  it  had  become  classical,  and  was  to 
remain  so.  These  two  styles,  the  one  upheld  by  a  long  tradition, 
the  other  by  the  charm  of  novelty,  both  benefited  by  the  revival  o( 
national  energy,  and  Gothic  art  was  never  more  exuberant  than 
132 


I  Architecli  had  invented  the 
tiosi  oi  the  greal  c 


.  the  Ue-de-France,  had  spread 
,ern  Europe.  Ii  was  absolulely 
.ciely  of  ihe  Middle  Ages.  Clasajcal 
art  was  the  continuation, 
or  the  resumption  of  an- 
lique  art,  firstly  on  Itahan 
soil,  whence  it  had  n 
entirely  disappeared,  and 
then  in  the  other  c 
tries  of  Europe,  where 
it  appeared  for    ihe  first 

Gothic    art  was  so 

natural  a  consequence  c 

mediaeval  society,  that  il 

■d    lo    be  well 

"  adapted    to    the    France 

o(  Ihe  sixteenth   century. 

ithedral  to  receive  the  dense  popula- 

bul  the  active  and  ardent  faith  of 
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these  populations  was  a  necessary  faciei 
draU  the  building  o{  which  had  been 


in  its  execution,  and  cathe- 
inlerrupled  waited  in  vain 
for  completion.  Modem 
churches,  less  immense  in 
plan,  no  longer  demanded 
the  ingenious  and  complex 
construction  of  the  ogival 
crossing,  and  architects 
found  less  lofty  vaults 
without  flying  buttresses 
more  economical.  In 
monarchical  France,  the 
feudal  fortresses  were 
irrevocably  condemned. 
Even  in  the  representative 
rin,  n.<.-<-nATKAi-  nt  pi,f:ssiB-i.-t5-Ti).  i-s.  arts,  the  men  of  the  thir- 

systemofimagesbywhich 
they  expressed  their  emotions;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  this 
iconography  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  collective  sentiment. 
The  secular  mind  had  outgrown  the  system  of  scholastic  symbols 


ind  had  outgrown  the  svsti 
ind  the  imagery  of  the  Golden  Legend;   even  to  bttie 


traditional  motives  began  to  seem  s 
the  Reformation  and  those  of  the  Coi 


{Phs:o.  NcunScla.} 


'hat  childish;    the 
Reformation  were  almost 
at  one  in  their  rejection  or 
idment  of  these. 
For  some  considerable 
time  past,  sculptors  and 
painters    had     been     no 
clusively  at  the 
t  their  religion, 
re   attracted    by 
rms.  they    were 
bedinlheChris- 

the    beauty    of 

_  _xpression.     The 

artists  of  Italy,  and  r 

specially    iho 


of 


Florence,  had  preceded  them  on  this  path ;  they  were  at  the  toot  o( 

that  classicism  which  was  about  to  revivify  French  art.     After  the 

idsalism  ol  the  (hirteenlh  century,  the  Florentines,  like  other  artists, 

\34 
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had  at  Brsl  praclised  a  direct  and 
brutal  realism ;  but  in  ihe  course  o[ 
the     fiheenth     century     they     had 
applied  themselves  to  ihe  study  of 
the  human  [orni  with  such  passion 
and  method  that  they  had  taken  up 
the    thread    of    antique    art.     The 
Gothic  aitisls,   men  of  the  north, 
Frenchmen,  Flemings  or  Germans, 
con  lempla  ting     Florentine     figures. 
realised  how  uncertain,  timid  and 
incomplete  their  own  plastic  science 
(till  was.     French  arl,  like  all  the 
others,    had    to    graduate    in    ils 
humanities  at  the  school  of  Florence. 
Like    the    others    again, 
(omething  of  its  originality  in  the 
.  process.     Florentine     arl.     indeed. 
L  reached  its  goal  in  a  universal  idi 
I  which  it  recognised  in  the  works  of  antiqi 
I  to  take  up  the  Gra^co-Roman  tradi 
French  artists  gradually  discovered  antiquity  beyi 
French  intellect  in  its  lurn  was  to  adapt  10  its 
language  which  had  been  already 
Florentine  intellect. 

The  Renaissance,  or  in  other 
words  the  penetration  of  II, 
melliodi  into  northern  art.  was  a 
European,  and  not  merely  a  French 
phenomenon.  Its  manifestations  are 
ily  in  llie  royal 
in  every  pari  of 
e  as  clearly  seen  in 
as  yet  but  loosely 
monarchy,  as  in  the 
itre.  The  agents  of 
were  ihe  travelling 
numerous  at  ihe  close  of 


to  be  traced  not 
domain,  bul 
F.mce,  .nd  , 
the  provinces, 
attached  to  thi 
monarchical  o 
this  classicism 
artists 

the  Middle  Ages,  the  II, . 
vitcd  lo  France  by  privale  patrons, 
by   cities,    and    by    the    king,    the 
French  men    and    Flemings    who 
135 
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returned  from  Italy  with  portfolios  full  of  drawings.     And  thus  it 
came  about  that  classical  forms  made  their  appearance  more  or  less 

,    everywhere  during  the  first  thirty 

years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Churches,  tombs  and  town-houses 
were  transformed  even  in  the  teign 
of  Louis  XII ;  mythological  figures 
in  the  Italian  manner  took  theii 
places  in  all  the  traditional  arts  of 
France,  in  tapestries,  in  illuminated 
manuscripts,  in  the  painted  glass  of 
Pinaigrier,  as  in  the  enamels  of 
Leonard  Limosin  and  the  Peni- 
cauds.  It  was  the  Italian  pottery 
which  put  Bernard  Palissy  on  the 
track  o{  a  new  technique.  Classic 
decoration  was  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular art  of  each  province.  Local 
_  tradition  in  every  district  attaches  a 

'"'"FKA'Ncis'l's'sTAiBCAst!''"'  famous  name  to  this  diffuse  evolu- 

tion :  Hugues  Sambin  at  Dijon, 
Philibert  Delorme  at  Lyons,  Ligier-Richier  in  Lorraine,  E)ominique 
Florentin  in  Champagne,  Jacques  Marchand  at  Orleans,  Michel 
Colombe  in  Touraine,  Pierre  Sohier  at  Caen,  Jean  Goujon  at 
Rouen,  Nicholas  Bache- 
lier  at  Toulouse,  Leonard  ' 
Limosin  al  Lir 
nard  Palissy  in  Saintonge, 
Jean  Cousin  we  know  not 
where. 

Toulouse,    the    capital 
of  Romanesque  art  and  a 
centre  where  Gothic   art 
had  been  but  coldly  re- 
ceived,   was    belter    dis- 
posed   towards    the    Re- 
naissance style,  in  which 
it  recognised  thi 
and  Latin  spirit.    Nichol; 
Bachelier  placed      ' 
of  stone  and  marble  upon  the  Tc 
d'Assezal    (hey    are    superposed, 
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painters;    they  are  perfectly  distinct 
those  round,    smooln   faces   chi 


the  Tourangeau  type, 
of  Fouquet's  worthies. 
Troves  has  preserved  a 
loucning  St.  Martin,  with 
a  fine  austere  face;  the 
careful  servant  exorcises 
(he  town  with  a  gesture 
of  diamalic  simplicity  (Fig. 
321).  A  Visilalion  snows 

coming    from    mass;     the 
(olds  of  their  gowns,  the 
no.  jgj— BiBu's  tvE  VIEW  Of  cKamiLLy.  embroidery  of   ihe   stuffs, 

(From  the  album.  "Paris  vum  ballon,"  the    ribbons,    ihe    jewels, 

by  A.  saioddiei  CI  o.  Dccugis.)  the  long  plaits,  and  even 

the  bunch  of  keys,  make 
up  an  accumulation  of  details  that  please  the  eye,  although  the 
colour  is  no  longer  there  to  complete  the  effect;  there  is  no  trace 
here  of  that  generalising  modelling  which  Italian  masters  and 
antique  works  were  soon  lo  teach.  This  southern  province, 
Champagne,  witnessed  the  efflorescence  of  a  picturesque  statuary 
akin  to  that  oi  the  Flemings  and  Germans;  wood  and  stone  were 
elatx>rately  worked  and  afterwards  illuminated  with  brilliant  colours. 
This  art  was  dear  to  a  luxurious  society,  and  at  Troyes,  as  at 
Nuremburg,  sculptors  trifled  with  the  accessories  o(  costume. 
about  1 540  EXi  mini  que 
Florentin  brought  fron 
Italy  a  new  manner  o 
treating  marble;  thechise 
of  sculptors  was  thence 
[orlh  applied  to  ih 
modelling  of  supple  bodie 
and  light  draperies. 

In  Lonaine  the  Duk< 
had  tombs  erected 
ihemselvet  in  the  Italian 
ityle;  Charles  IV  built  a 
memorial  chapel  imitated 
from  that  of  the  Medici. 
A  few  masterpieces  were  evolved  from  ihe  soul  of  the  people.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  arose  an  atVuV,  \Ji^\ta-Vvv^ifi.x, 
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who  showed  himself  capable  of  adapting  Ilaliau  fonns  to  Chrisban 

tentimenl.     A  large  number  of  religious  iculptUTC*  aie  ascnbed  to 

him,  for  the  most  part  in 

maible.  The  tomb  of 
Saint  Mifuel  is  by  an 
artist  wlm  has  preacfved 
the  powerfu]  emotioa  <^ 
the  Middle  Ages,  but 
who  knows  how  to 
balance  a  composition  in 
the  classical  manner,  and 
to  give  elegance  or  violence 
to  his  attitudes.  The 
Magdalnt  bends  to  kiss 
the  Saviour's  (eet  vrith  a 
'""'■"      °      "      '  ■   ginuous  suppleness,  an  in- 

clination of  the  neck  wliich 
reveals  a  technical  mastery  that  verges  on  mannerism.  At  Bai-lc- 
Duc  there  Is  a  skeleton  due  to  this  same  art,  which  elevates  the 
ancient  motives  by  the  elegance  and  nobility  of  the  new  style. 
The  skeleton,  on  which  some  fragments  of  flesh  are  still  hanging,  is 
medieval  in  its  inspiration;  but  it  was  carved  by  a  learned  anato- 
mist, who  has  given  this  figure  of  a  Gothic  chamel-house  ttie  noble 
attitude  of  an  antique  oiator  (Figs.  331-333). 

Like  all   the  provinces  in   which   the  f-lamboyant  Style  had 
flourished,  Normandy,  with  its  two  capitals,  acclaimed  the  new  art. 
Scarcely   had   the   Palais 


the  Tour 
e  been  completed, 
L   Italian    ornament 


de   Jus 
deBcL 


t^gan  to  mak.e  its  appear- 
ance   on    fai^adcs   and 
tombs.     The  Chateau  dc 
Gaillon.  built  for  the 
Cardinal   d'Ambolse  in 
ihe    time    of    Louis    XII. 
combines  all  sorts  of  novel 
amenities  with  the  pictur- 
esque   arrangemoit   of    a 
fifteenth  century  chateau. 
Two  magnificent  tolnbs  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Roumi  Cathedral 
seem  to  have  fixed  two  moments  of  this  artistic  reformation.    The 
\40 
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lemained  isolaled,  lying  as  it  did  outside  the  great  international 
highways,  by  means  of  which  that  interchange  between  Italy  and 
the  North  was  carried  o 


destined  first  to  trans- 
form, and  then  to  suppress 
Gothic  architecture. 
Thenceforth,  Breton  art 
was  behind  French  art 
as  a  whole;  its  Calvaries 
continued  to  be  rude  in 
execution;  its  "imagiers" 
talked  a  patois,  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  learned 
language  which  all  Europe 
had  borrowed  from  Italy. 
tit-,,  joo.— iii'iTEi,  i>K  viLLE  OF  LiK  jiotutLLi  Among  these  Breton  Cal- 

varies,   the  most  ancient, 

that    of    Plougastel,    dates   from    the    sixteenth    cenluiy.     At    the 

height  of  the  classic  period,  the  Plougastel  Calvary  preserved  the 

conceptions,  the  altitudes,  the  costumes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a 

purely  rustic  style.     There  is  nothing  in  this  ntaoete,  touching  as  it 

IS,  to  cause  us  to  regret  that  French  art  had  accepted  the  Italian 

discipline  and  antique  culture  (Figs.  326.  327.  329). 

When  we  come  to  Touraine.  we  touch'  the  very  heart  of  national 

existence ;    here  it  was  thai  the  blood  of  the  decrepit  monarchy. 

impoverished  by  war  and 

anarchy,   had  once  more 

begun  to  pulse  vigorously ; 

here  it  was  that  the  kings 

of    France    had    fled    tor 

sanctuary,      before      they 

took    to    sojourning    here 

for  pleasure;    and  here  h 

was  that  the  destinies  of 

French  art  were  decided, 

in      the      stmngly     united 

France  of  Francis  1  and 

Henry  II. 

Among    the    causes 

which  favoured  classicism, 

we  must  reckon  the  influence  of  a  monarchy  under  the  omnipotent 

Francis  I.     Since  art  had  become  Independent  of  religion,  it  had 
HZ 
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often    accepted    service    under    a    king. 
The  king  knew  that  one  sure  mean 

lortalily  was  to  associate  himself  ' 
the   work   of    artists,   and    lo   attacfi    his 

le  to  imperishable  works.  Many  an 
Italian  Mecenas  had  set  the  example. 
Francis  I,  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon 
successively  engaged  this  force  in   their 

ice,  and  concentrated  the  artistic 
energies  of  France  for  their  own  ag- 
grandisement. The  civilisation  of  towns 
and  of  ancient  communes  was  slowly 
effaced  day  by  day  in  the  general  life;  it 
was  dominated  by  ihe  more  brilliant 
centre  of  the  court.  This  centralisation 
naturally  tended  lo  favour  classicism  at 
the  expense  of  those  provincial  traditions 
and  local  arts  which  were  so  flourishing 
at  ihe  close  of  the  Middle  Age.s;  the 
somewhat  abstract  generality  of  its  prinelpli 
everywhere,  and  its  very 
kingdom. 

The  entry  ol  the  Fi 


acceptable 
ly  demonstrated  the  unity  of  tlie  I 


■  Mi 
the 

Xli  and  F. 
incidental    cai 
evolution.     E\ 
never  taken  ph 
have  passed  fi 
classic   phase : 
Europe,  neilhe 
nor  Germany,  wa 
its  originality  in  1 
lions  ol  Italy.     Bi 
and  aristocratic  ci 
the    periodica!   di 


Florence,  and  Rome  during 

.f   CharW   VIII,   Louis 

■ancis  I  was   merely  an 

:ause   in    an    inevitable 

■n    had    these   wars 

;e,  French  art  would 

■m  the  Gothic  lo  the 

for    no   country  in 

Spain,  nor  Flanders, 

was  able  lo  preserve 

1  face  of  the  seduc- 

Bul  in  a  monarchical 

country  like  France, 

:scent   of    its   king 

Italy  naturally 


led  the  adoption  of  ultra- 
fashions  by  imposing  them 
the  very  heart  of  French  life,  the 
in  purely  Gothic.     But  in   1495, 

Naples,  saying  W 
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dazzled  by  th«  beauty  and  licbneai 
o(  the  paintings;  he  bad  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  bring  back 
Italian  artists  to  decorate  Amboiie. 
Some  years  later  Louis  XII  declared 
to  the  Florentines  that  he  was 
anxious  to  employ  "Master  Leonard, 
their  painter."  It  was,  however, 
ity  Francis  I  who  succeeded 


attracting  the  great  FU 


TTie 
ng  the 
nd  the 
^lled  at 


galleries  of  the  palaces, 
gardens  of  the  villas,  ma 
tne  luxury  and  the  smiling  charm 
which  "me  fair  speech  of  Master 
WIG  2  -HoiEi  BovBorHEBOL  Lot  AUiu  Charticr,  the  subdetv  of 
■  ""  "  aiuEN."''™""''''  ■  Master  Jean  de  Meung,  ana  the 
hand  of  Fouquet  would  be  power- 
less to  set  forth,  describe  or  paint."  For  this  Gothic  feudality, 
such  a  civilisation  was  a  new  thing,  fashioned  by  masters  in  the  art 
of  enjoyment. 

Fouquel,  however,  had  been  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  admired  Michelozzo's  ornamental 
style,  and  on  his  return  had  decorated  the  background  of  his  portraits 

tural  arabesques.  His  contempo- 
raries, Bourdichon  and  other  minia- 
turists, began  to  replace  the  Gothic 
churches  they  had  hitherto  depicted 
by  llahan  palaces,  and  occasionally 
even  produced  compositions  or 
figures  imitating  Florentine  or  Um- 
brian  paintings.  Decorative  elements 
are,  indeed,  very  easily  borrowed, 
and  the  same  pictures  are  under- 
stood and  admired  without  difficuhy 
in  very  different  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  architecture  and 
religious  sculpture,  which  are  bound 
up  with  deeply  rooted  habits  and 
customs,  are  not  to  be  modified 
j'nslantaneously;  a  new  system  of 
\44 
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decoration  will  not  sufiice  (o  Hansfoim  them.  Italian  architects  and 
sculptors,  when  they  took  part  in  great  artistic  enterprises  in 
France,  were  obliged  to  adapt 
themselves  to  local  customs ;  they 
threw  a  veil  of  Italian  decoration 
over  tombs  and  chateaux,  monu- 
ments constituted  in  the  image 
of  French  lile  by  very  ancient 
usages.  Pictures,  on  the  contrary, 
were    a    court    luxury,  and    Italian 

Cainters  such  as  Andrea  Solario, 
eonardo  da  Vinci,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  later,  the  whole 
school  of  Fontainebleau,  were 
able  to  work  in  the  heart  of 
France  without  modifying  any  of 
th(' 


IT 


"  ■  hab- 
its. The  Beld  of  action  lay  open  to 
painters. 

The  fortresses,  which  look  so 
while  and  delicate  in  the  Gothic 
miniatures,  seemed  very  dismal 
dwellings  in  the  tranquillised  king- 
dom oi  the  sixteenth  century ;  their 
■olid  walls  enclosed  narrow  and 
■ombre  existences.  During  the 
peace  which  lasted  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xi  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
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religious  wars,  architecture,  too,  was 
able  to  disarm,  and  to  lay  aside  its 
heavy  cuirass.  TTie  casdes  were 
thrown  open  to  the  light  o(  day; 
the  dwelhng  emerged  (rom  the  en- 
compassing walls;  it  was  erected  in 
the  midst  o(  gardens,  or  in  a  park ; 
trees,  fountains  and  (lowers  con- 
tribuled  to  the  attraction  of  the  dwell- 
ing, and  in  the  walls  which  formerly 
presented  a  solid  surface,  large 
windows  were  made  to  open  upon 
the  smiling  surroundings.  From 
their  windows  and  terraces,  the 
nobles  loved  to  contemplate  the 
wide  plains  of  the  Loire  or  the  Cher. 
FIG.  jw— HOTEL  DE  viLLE,  ABMs.  It  was  thc  art  of  buildiug  which 
expressed  most  fully  the  joyous 
expansion  and  the  graceful  fancy  of  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
of  France.  A  like  enthusiasm  inspired  all  ranks.  The  Idng, 
the  great  nobles,  and  high  functionaries  spent  the  greater  part 
of  their  revenues  on  the  construction  of 
exquisite  chateaux.  Humbler  persons 
mined  themselves  by  building,  and 
Philibert  Delorme  speaks  of  the  distrust 
felt  bv  expectant  heirs  for  architects. , 
The  least  enlerprising  weie  eager  to  . 
transform  their  old  manor-houses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  taste  of  the  day;  they 
gutted  their  ancient  lowers  to  pierce  them 
with  windows;  they  added  a  modern 
block  of  buildings  to  a  Gothic  or  Roman- 
esque keep.  The  new  style  tended  to 
regularity  and  symmetry.  But  the 
necessity  of  preserving  majestic  and  im- 
posing fragments  forced  architects  to 
display  a  certain  ingenuity.  They  de- 
vised unexpected  aspects;  they  were  _ 
entertained  by  the  unforeseen  combina-  '  ^™'  iouks. 
tions  produced  by  the  feudal  architec- 
ture of  castles  intermingled  with  the  urban  style  of  palaces,  and, 
a  huh  hler,  with  classic  facades  in  the  Italian  manner.  From 
\4t) 
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Louis  XI  to  CKarles  IX.  the  num- 
ber of  French  chateaux  is  consider- 
able, and  iheir  variety  is  such  that 
it  is  impossible  to  classify  them  in 
accordance  with  a  clearly  defined 
type,  such  as  that  of  the  Florentine 
palace,  or  the  Roman  villa. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  variety  of 
combinations,  certain  elements  re- 
appear persistently.  The  Renais- 
sance chateau  in  its  earlier  mani- 
festation was  only  the  feudal 
castle  transformed.  It  retained  the 
great  towers,  the  curtains  with  their 
battlements  and  machicolations,  and  "'■  ^'  "iJuTHXcH.""^'""'" 

occasionally,  the  moat  in  which  the 

basement  of  the  building  was  submerged.  Each  of  these  organs 
was  preserved  for  the  beauty  discovered  in  it  now  that  it  was  no 
longer  useful.  The  chateau,  having  descended  into  the  plain,  cast 
the  reflection  of  its  batllemenU  and  machicolations  into  the  slow 
martial  symbols  became  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  eye. 

The  main  block  of  an  urban 
mansion,  with  large  square  windows 
and  a  lofty  roof  loaded  with  dormer 
windowsandchimneys.wasatlac  hed 
to  the  great  feudal  towers.  The 
new  lowers,  of  a  less  ponderous 
design,  were  sometimes  corbelled 
out  at  the  angles  of  the  building. 
Laler,antiquedecorationmadeit5ap- 
pearance,  with  its  columns,  pilasters 
and  pediments;  the  Greek  orders 
enframed  doors  and  windows,  and 
soon  the  somewhat  geometrical 
tegularilv  of  these  motives  imposed 
on  facades  a  symmetry  unknown  to 
the  Middle  Ages. 
'^'"■"PAL™:",^;:."'' ''''"''  The    transformation     in    French 

architecture  began  before  the  pene- 
tration of  Italian  influences.  The  last  castles  built  in  the  lime  ot 
Louis  XI  are  still  defiant  of  aspect.     At  CWaumort  i^'\?,.  TIT^  ^e- 
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anangement  of  the  building  as  a  stricdy 
enclosed  forliess  was  one  (fay  lo  appear 
very  dismal,  and  one  of  the  four  blocks 
of  buildings  which  enclosed  the  quadri- 
lateral was  pulled  down  to  open  out  a 
prospect  over  the  valley  of  ihe  Loire. 
Al  Us!6  (Fig.  282)  again,  a  large 
breach  had  lo  be  made  to  give  light 
and  ait  to  the  chateau.  Its  inhabitants 
no  longer  sought  safety  behind  a  screen 
of  solid  walls ;  its  offices,  its  terraces, 
its  courts  and  approaches  were  spread 
out  freely  around  it.  Even  structures 
which  retained  their  formidable  features 
were  surrounded  by  gardens;  behind 
'  the  great  tower  and  the  grey  masonry 
of  Langeais  flowers  bloomed  in  gay 
parterres.  Architecture  allowed  itself 
to  be  disarmed  at  last,  and  associated 

itself  with  the  peaceful  charm  of  nature. 
The  king  set  the  example  in  this  transformation.     To  judge  from 

the  fragments  of  it  that  still  exist,  the  famous  castle  of  Plessis-les- 

Tours,  where  Louis  XI  died,  was  no  austere  prison,  but  a  mansion 

of  red  brick  and  while  stone  in  a  charming  valley  enclosed  by 

sofdv    swelling    hills.     Charles   Vll 

died   when    he    was   superintending 

the   transformations   he   had   under- 
taken at  Amboise.     The  Chapel  of 

St.  Hubert  (Figs.  336.  338),  and  the 

tajade  towards  the  Loire  buill  for 

him  were  still  purely  Gothic,  richly 

flamboyant,    and     appear    all     the 

more  delicately  elaborate  from  their 

juxtaposition    with    massive    feudal 

masonry  (Fig.  271).    Louis  XII,  the 

son  of  Charles  d'Orleans,  the  captive 

poet,  was  born  in  a  fortress  at  Blois, 

which  Froissarl  described  as  "lair, 

strong  and  sturdy,  and  one  of   the 

finest  in  the  kingdom"    (Figs.  276. 

277).     When    he    became    king   of 

France,     he     did     not     desert     the 
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landscapes  of  his  childhood.  He 
began  the  reconsltuction  o(  ihe 
old  caslle,  and  raised  a  graceful 
block  of  buildings  ol  brick  and 
slone,  crowned  by  a  high  roof 
with  Gothic  dormer  windows. 
Francis  I  was.  as  said  Du  Cerceau. 
■■marvellously  addicled  lo  build- 
ing." This  archileclural  king 
was,  indeed,  die  creator  of  Cham- 
bord,  Madrid,  Sainl-Germain. 
La  Muelle.  Villers-Cotlerels. 
Blois,  Fonlainebleau,  and  Pierre 
Lescol's  Louvre.  In  each  of 
ihese  buildings,  we  can  trace  the 
progress  of  classic  decoration. 
DE  BoiitBuN~ra''THE°cHUBCH  "i^Kou  '^'  ^^^  beginning  o[  the  sixteenth 
century,  only  a  few  motives  are 
introduced ;  but  very  soon  one  o(  the  latent  principles  of  classicism, 
regularity,  is  imposed  upon  the  fagades  and  plans  of  modem  build- 
ings. Nevertheless,  even  when  this  royal  architecture  seems  an 
imitation  of  Italian  palaces,  il  differs  from  these,  because  i 
to  different  requirements.  The  Italian  villa  was  a  plac 
arranged  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  delight  of  the  e 
placed  on  a  picturesque 
site,    which    is    agreeably 

belvedere.  In  limes  of 
peace,  the  chief  amuse- 
mcnl  of  the  king  of  Fiance 
was  the  hunting  of  stag  or 
wild  boar.  Thus  nearly 
all  the  royal  chaleaux 
adjoin  a  vast  forest; 
many  of  them  were 
originally  hunting  lodges; 
the  images  of  St.  Hubert  ,„  ,,.,,.-„,„„,„  i,,  ,^  ,^  ,„»  ,<,r«<n  .n  bhuc: 
found   in    some  of   them. 

at  Amboise  and  Pau,  for  instance,  were  not  without  iheir  special 
(ignificance :  such  a  statue  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in 
any  of  the  royal  houses.  In  the  pictures  and  tapestries  in  which 
ihqr  uc  represented,  the  king,  his  court  and  hit  pack  oi  houndi 
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neaHj'  alwajrs  Gginc  m  ibe  lore- 

The  c^wi  lUirca^  (Fig.  277) 
In  Fraoci*  I'*  wing  in  tbe  Castle 
of  Bloii  ii  a  Gothic  slnicluie 
wilii  Italian  decoraticKu:  loggias 
conceal  the  curtain  o(  the  ancient 
[ortrew,  and  give  the  facade  an 
aipecl  of  magnihcence  which  also 
characterises  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid.  At  Chambord  (Fig. 
279)  feudal  towers  flank  a 
symmetrical  building ;  this  regular 
quadrilateral  is  obviously  not  the 
work  of  a  mediaeval  architect, 
but  the  chateau  has  retained  one 
'■r  A'^ffi*'  irj''!"!", ''ii"»'ii' ai''i'k™.  ^^0"  Gothic  characteristic,  the 
accumulation  of  all  the  decoration 
on  (he  roo(.  Italian  ornament  has  been  borrowed,  to  be  arranged  in 
llic  Frcncli  manner;  there  is  an  elaborate  architecture  of  chimneys, 
dormer  windows  and  lanterns,  which  recalls  the  delightful  acces- 
Mitics  (jf  ihc  chateaux  depicted  by  the  illuminators  of  the  Duke- 
of  Berry.  At  Saint-Germain  fFig.  280).  a  feature  of  southern  ' 
archilci'lurc,  a  terrace,  from  wliicn  the  king  could  contemplate 
'  '  I  ioreiil.   and  follow  the  windings  of  the  horn  from 


siilisliliileil   for    the   customary   roof     But 
of  con*  true  linn  is  French:    this  terrace 
(uslnin   the  arches  of 
which  it  wns  necessary 
lo  cncnse  the  building 
witii  Iw t tresses ;  arcades 

nimuirr  nrr  ii|iplic(l  lo  this 
C«ilhic  «kelrli)n,  but  they 
do  ni>l  mask  it. 

I'lillowintt  in  ihc  roy 
li>t<lslc|>s.  tlip  rich  men 
of  tbe  kingdom  re-huill 
their  dwellings.  Twii  of 
the  most  graceful  chateaux 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
v4x*^-ie-Hide»u  and 


here,    the    mode 
.1  roof,  to 
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re  begup  aboul  15161520  lot 
•I  cLarming  of  FkocIi  buildingt. 


i 


D1JOX.      (rkAL  A.  Jti-Ai 


Chenonceaux  (Fig*.  278.  281).  wei 

financiers,    Tney  are  among  the  mos 

anij    tbey  make   but   the   stighlut 

decorative  coDcessions  \o  the  Itahan 

(aihioQ.     Their  very  original  charm 

lict  entirely  in  the  elegance  of  their 
itline,  their  happy  proportions,  and 

the  picturesque  aitangement  of  their 

lurrcis,  u-indow5  and  dormers. 
Fonlamebleau.  the  most  famous 

of    [he   royal  houfes.  is    far   from 

being  <Hie  of  the  happiest  achieve- 
ment! of  this  period  ol  ingenious 

uchilecture.     But  Francis  f.  "who 

caused  it  lo  l>e    built,   took   mar- 

veflous  pleasure  therein,  so  ihal  he 

•ojourrked  ihere  for  (he  most  part, 

»ad  e&nched  it  %s'ilh   all  sorts  of 

comniodilies,  with  galleries,  hails, 

chambera.  bath-rooms,  and  other  ad-  j 

iuncli,   the  whole  embellished   with   alt  kmds  of  histories,  both  > 
•aintcd  and  in  relief,  done  by  the  most  renowned  masters  the  lung 

could  collect  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  from  whence  he  also  obtained 

tome  line  antique  pieces.  And  in  short  all  that  ihe  king  could 
find  thai  was  excellent,  was  tor 
his  Fonlainebleau."  Hence  this 
chateau,  the  general  conception  of 
which  is  rather  poor,  contains  a 
number  ol  very  choice  motives, 
not  always  in  very  close  relation 
to  the  main  body  of  the  building: 
these  include  porticoes,  staircases, 
sculptures,  and  above  all,  a  mai- 
vcllous  internal  decoration,  which 
is  its  great  original  feature  (Figs, 
285-288). 

By  the  middle  cJ  ihe  lixteentb 
century,  architects  had  almost 
abandoned  all  recollection  of 
feudal  buildings.  They  seem 
thenceforth  to  nave  ignored  the 
luneti,  lh«  dotratt  Wvcin-*)^.  ^^ 
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macIucolatioDs,  the  battlemattt, 
which  gave  such  gracehU  adorn- 
ment to  the  first  chateaux  of  die 
century.  The  general  airangemeit 
was  no  longer  governed  by  die 
accidents  of  the  site;  die  structure 
developed  its  symmetrical  members 
on  an  evai  siufacc;  architeclonic 
beauty  became  less  and  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  charm  of  details, 
and  die  picturesque  unexpectedness 
of  thur  disposal ;  it  inhered  rather 
in  the  art  of  the  proportions,  and 
the  unity  of  die  whole.  The  chateau 
was  no  longer  lo  be  distinguished 
horn  the  urban  hotel.  Four  blocks 
of  buildings,  one  of  which,  smaller 
Oian  die  rest,  formed  a  gallery, 
gave  a  rectangular  quadiilaleral.  To  ornament  the  flat  fajades, 
architects  applied  the  principles  of  Roman  construction  as  they 
were  beginning  lo  know  them  from  Vitmvius,  from  andque  ruins. 


uid  from  Italian  buildings:  th< 
facade,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enfi 
pilasters  supporting  entablatures  or 
pediments;  in  superposing  as  many 
orders  as  there  were  storeys  in  the 
building;  die  Tuscan  or  Doric  order 
foi  the  ground-floor,  the  Ionic  older 
for  the  first  storey,  and  composite 
columns  or  Caryatides  for  the 
second.  Between  the  columns,  if 
space  permitted,  niches  were  hol- 
lowed for  the  reception  of  statues. 
This  general  ornamentation  was 
repealed  indefinitely  all  along  a 
facade ;  die  monotony  was  relieved 
only  by  projecting  pavilions,  with 
higher  rools.  Thenceforth,  archi- 
tecture was  reduced  to  drawing,  and 
a  knowledge  of  proportions.  The 
decorative  elements  of  Flench 
palaces   admitted   of   litde   change, 


listed  in  arranging  on  die 
:  the  window 
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tietwceo  one  bmldiog  anA 
aiiother,  and  even  between  one  period 
another,  was  very  slight  U  we  omil  ihi 
internal  arrangemenlK,  the  hislorj-  of  French 
ajcfailecture  could  be  followed  almost  com- 
pletely in  the  Usiiion  ot  dispoung  colonnades 
on  a  iagade.  NevcrlhclesB.  limited  to 
these  methods,  it  cieated  vaiied  stylet  and 
ianat  thai  were  alway*  pure;  in  proportion 
as  ii  Tcstricted  decora-tive  invention,  the  art 
of  building  owed  mote  to  measurement  and 
calculation. 

In  the  middle  of  ihe  nxteenth  centioy, 
three  men  were  brilhant  exponents  of 
architecture,  which  had  already  bei 
the  classic  French  style.  These 
Pierre  Lescot,  Jean  Bullant,  and  Philiberi 
DeSorme.  Pierre  Lescot  was  commissioned 
by  Francis  1  to  rebuild  the  Louvre.  He 
^tled  Oiarlec  V'«  palace,  and  built  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
square  coun.  two  blocks  ol  buildings  which  were  to  serve  as 
modelf  to  many  architects:  ihcy  weie  the  nucleus  of  that  new 
Xjmjvk,  the  building  ol  which 
those  who  successively 
added  a  pavilion,  a  gal- 
lery, or  a  lajade  were 
doioiliBled  more  or  lest  bv 
Pierre  Lacoi't  conccp- 
"  This  surface  of 
is  so  rich  m 
.  .  Inezes,  archi- 
■nd  all  sorts  of 
1.  and  of  such 
tymmetry  and 
iwtiity.  that  iit  equal  i» 
.  to  be  found  in  all 
(Androuei  du 
uiX  Those  whc 
•■  -ould 
"nnallr  ilrive   lo   be 


4 


iber  or  more  maieslic:    but   diat 
~.Ta   which    the   genius   ol   Lescol   and   of   Goo]< 
c  most  brilliant  and  one  of  Uw  smsA  ^gvaii^  mx^nvX 
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"Miitiiiiniif 

1 1 .1 ,1 , 


of  Atr  Rfiniwinrr  (Fiir 

289). 

Jean  BoDant  Stowed 
even  greater  submudTC' 
itess  to  antique  (onns,  and 
was  the  fint  to  make  ute 
of  the  "coloval  ofder"; 
at  Ecouen.  uutead  of  le- 
ducing  the  colonnade  to 
the  dimensions  of  the 
storeys,  he  enlarged  it  to 
the  scale  of  the  facade; 
ri<..  M%.    T'lui. '.I  »R\s'is 'IF  BiirriNV.  and  instead  of  supeiposipK 

NssiE.-. '  iiMi.iiiiAL,  small  columns,  ne  elected 

lofty  columns  which  rise 
from  the  soil  to  ihe  summit.  Philiberl  C>elonne  was  also  an 
enlhusiaslic  admirer  ol  antiquity ;  he  had  studied  its  treatises  and 
measured  its  monuments.  In  the  Chateau  d'Anet,  the  Tuileries,  and 
Fonlainebleau,  he  not  only  dtrived  certain  ingenious  decorative 
forms  from  antique  ruins,  but  actually  re-captured  that  harmony  of 
proportion  which  wai  the  soul  of  Greek  architecture.  Yet  his 
conceptions  are  not  merely  those  of  a  designer;  they  are  essentially 
those  of  a  constructor;  in  his  book  on  architecture,  if  he  is  much 
pre-occupied  with  the  meas- 
urements  of  columns  and 
entablatures,  he  loves  to  eX' 
ercise  his  skill  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  masonry,  on  spiral 
vaults  and  double  winding 
staircases;  be  does  not  neglect 
comlort,  and  is  concerned  to 
build  chimneys  that  will  not 
smoke.     His  vigorous  intelH- 

the  two  artistic  etas,  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Antiquity, 
and  to  select  freely  and 
without  idolatry  from  the 
traditions  of  the  French 
master-masons  and  the  works 
■.n-'.nn'iV""'^  of  Vilruvius.  He  sought  to 
(i-hcLoum.  i-aris.)       adapt,  nol  to  \m\Ute,    He  is 
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lo  be  reckoned  among  those 
architects,  so  numerous  in 
France,  who  were  lhence(orlh 
to  complain  of  being  sacriiicecl 
to  foreign  fashions.  He  even 
pridedhimseltonhavingcrealed 
French  order  by  erecting 
'  there 


ringed  columns  here 
to  hide  the  joins  it 
The  cathedral 
milled  to  the  class 
Throughout  the  si 
lury,  the  church  e 
served  their  traditi 
tution:  vaults  on 
arches  supported 
and  re-inforcec 
buttri 


the  dm 


nilue 


sub- 


intersecting 
on  pllkra 
by  flying 
■      Gothic 


If 

^ga^wns  cAtMuiKAL.     s|[eie,o„  ^vas  overlaid  on  every 
^B^  side  with  an  Italian  decoration. 

^pThere  is  no  kind  of  resemblance  between  the  antique  temple  a 
H  the  French  church,  and  yet  a  gradual  transition  fror 
other  of  these  diverse  archi- 
tectures was  effected,  Unlike 
classic  art,  the  Gothic  style 
is  very  adaptable,  and  will 
accept  an  eclectic  decoration. 
The  Greek  temple  was  a  fixed 
and  complete  organism, 
in  which  nothing  could  be 
changed.  It  continued  immu- 
table throughout  antiquity,  and 
in  the  second  manifestation  it 
enjoyed  among  the  moderns. 
The  Gothic  cathedral,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  organism  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  transforma- 
tion, one  which  readily  received 
all  kind*  of  architectonic  grafts. 
In  the  time  of  Louis  XI 
and  Louis  XII,  ingenious 
artists,  constructors  rather  than 
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1  il»  vast    ] 


ralon,  tried  the  [athionable  ontamenb  of  ihe  dav  c 
(idc*.  fn  lime,  ihcy  intenmngled  Italian  arabesques  and  the  faolasies 
of  the  FlamboyanI  Sljte;  ihen  the 
ornamental  grammar  ol  the  aoctenU 
wa«  accepted  in  its  endrety,  [or  nothing 
prevented  architects  from  dewgning 
antique  pilasters  upon  buttresses,  or 
carving  Corinthian  capitals  lo  support 
the  arches  of  a  vault.  In  those  parts 
of  the  church  of  Sainl  Pierre  al  Caen 
which  were  huih  after  1520  by  Pierre 
Sohier  (Fig.  304).  we  find  this  com- 
bination of  the  FlamboyanI  Style  and 
Italian  decoration.  The  pinnacles  of 
the  apse  are  in  the  form  of  curved 
vases,  with  convolutions  and  sculp- 
tured arabesques  which  destroy  the 
soaring  hghtness  of  ihe  Gothic  lines. 
In  the  interior,  crockets  and  consoles 
hang  on  the  ribs  of  the  vaulu  like 
some  heavy  vegetation.  But  in  the 
s  a  latent  principle  o(  regularity  and 
subsequently  to  simplify  this  exuberant  style. 
A  lillle  later,  Pierre  Lemercier,  in  building  Saint  Eustache  in 
Paris  (Fig.  310).  remained  a  mediaeval  architect;  but  limbs  of  this 
Golhic  body,  the 
pillars  and  flving  but- 
tresses, are  clothed  in  the 
classic  manner.  The  six- 
teenth century  built  few 
churches;  it  showed 
little  originality  in  this 
work,  and  it  was  not 
unlil  the  following  century 
ihattheinnovationspassed 
from  the  decorations  lo 
the  skeleton  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  The  literary 
Unguugc  of  France  un- 
derwent a  like  Iransfor- 
malion :  to  imitate  Latin  more  closely.  French  writers  loaded  their 
orlhognpby  with  etymological  letters,  and  theii  vocabulary  with 


over- rich  decoratioi 

symmetry  which^> 


ther 
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ilalion  was  required 


I»rrowed  words;   bul  a  more  profound  ass 

lo  win  ihe  logical  regularity  of  classic  synlax. 

1  Sculpture  was  too  closely  associated  with  ihe  religious  M 

abrupt   interruption   of    its   normal 

evolution.       In    every    comer     of 

France.  Italian  art  found  sculplors 

who   were  woiting   at  tombs  for 

great  nobles,  or  carving  the  tradi- 
tional figures  of  saints  for  the  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

there  were  certain  motives  which 

made  a  special  appeal  to  Christian 

sensibihties :  the  groups  which  illus- 
trate the  last  moments  of  Jesus,  the 

Crucifixion,  the  Virgin  of  Pity :  the 

stricken  Mother  weeping  over  the 

corpse  upon  her  lap,  a  sombre  telC' 

a-tete  which  sums  up  all  the  sonow 

of  the  Passion.     The  Entombment 

was  further  a   tragic  spectacle 

which   gave  rich  opportunities  to 

the  artist:  a  corpse,  the  sumptuous 

costumes  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 

of  Arimatha^a,  the  attitudes  and  the  mournful  faces  of  the  Virgin 

and  the  Idoly  Women.  These  groups  appear  in  many  churches, 
some  amone  them  of  the  most 
modest  kind;  very  often  they 
were  executed  by  country  crafts- 
men, who  carved  the  slone 
rather  heavily,  without  any  pre- 
tensions lo  elegance  or  correct- 
ness. Rarely  admirable  for  their 
skill,  these  works  are  always 
louchingin  the  pity  that  animates 
them.  The  naive  and  sorrowful 
figures  are  grouped  solicitously 
round  the  dead,  whose  body  is 
dimly  seen  in  the  background  of 
a  low  chapel,  dark  as  a  tomb. 
The  most  famous  of  these 
(Fig^  325)  and  that  by  Ligier- 

Richier  at  Saint-Mihiel  {Fig.  331),     The  Sslesmea  E.Tto'rcloTOssJ, 
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dales, no  doubt, from  tke close c^the 
fifteenth  century,  and  shows  moie 
thanonepiUslerintheltalian  OMumer. 
But  ihese  borrowing)  are  applied, 
not  assimilated;  the  artiS't  has 
juxtaposed  them  boldly  wilh  ihe 
Flamboyant  ornament.  The  figures, 
on  the  other  hand,  teveal  no  baces 
of  an  alien  arl.  This  entombment 
is  a  tranquil  scene:  a  ceTtaJn 
placidity,  a  kind  of  expiessive  im- 
potence, becomes  an  advantage  to 
the  artist,  and  gives  a  peaceful 
majesty  to  the  drama.  Italian  art  is 
prone  to  emphasise  gesture  till  it 
verges  on  paroxysm.  Here,  on  the 
tic.  3!6.— IHE  c*LVAEv  AT  M-EYBEM.  contTafy,  We  have  neither  violence 
nor  grimace;  the  holy  women  are 
not  convulsed  by  moral  suffering,  and  the  weicht  of  the  corpse 
has  nol  evoked  attitudes  of  painful  effort  in  the  bearers.  The 
robust  figures  of  Solesmes  are  akin  to  the  minute  personages  Fouquet 
painted  so  agreeably,  if  a  little  languidly.  The  finest  of  them,  thai 
of  the  Magdalen,  recalls  one  o(  the  peasant  girls  transformed 
by  that  artist  into  saints.  She  is  weeping  quietly,  somewhat  apart 
from  the  rest,  like  a  discreet  servant. 
This  art,  lacking  aspirations  tow- 
ards truth  and  beauty,  is  yet  full  of 
a  sweet  serenity. 

One  name  dominates  the  art  of 
Touraine  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century:  Michel  Colombe  ^ 
of  a  country  and  of  a  period  ' 
eagerly  collected  all  the  i 
1 1  all  an  decoration  and  inserted 
even  in  Gothic  monuments, 
continued  to  chisel  his  figui 
French  manner,  thai  of  an  artist  who 
was  not  concerned  to  elf.botate  his 
modelling,  and  did  nol  trouble  him- 
self about  anatomical  subtleties. 
The  St.  George  kf^Ung  the  Dragon, 
which  he  carved   with  great  care 
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siha 


323). ' 

natble 
I  Ihoie 


(fkfto.  Vin 


for  ihe  Chateau  de  Gai 
lacks  elasticily  and  Rre.' 
demands  more  nerv 

of  ihis  rigid  knight  on  his  heavy  charger. 
In  the  lomb  of  Francis  11  of  Brillany 
at  Nantes,  the  general  architecture  re- 
mains that  of  the  Middle  Ages:  a 
sarcophagus  with  sculptured  sides  sup- 
porting iwo  recumbent  figures  with 
clasped  hands.  Bui  al  the  first  glance 
we  (eel  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
Gothic  age;  the  panels  are  overlaid 
with  the  branching  ornament  of  the 
Flamboyant  Style ;  the  pilasters  are 
decorated  with  delicate  Italian  bas- 
reliefs;  the  ornamentation,  although  still 
rich,  is  so  far  chastened  as  to  permit  a 
'  precision  of  lines  and  planes  which  is 

already  classical.  TTie  mourners  (^plearants)  subsist  merely  in  the 
shape  of  little  ornamental  figures ;  ihey  have  made  way  for  aposllei. 
But  above  all,  the  four  great  allegorical  statues  at  the  angles,  Justice, 
Strength,  Temperance,  and  Prudence,  proclaim  their  remoteness 
from  the  mediaeval  iconography.  The  princes  and  kings  for  whom 
lombs  were  to  be  erected  thenceforth  would  prefer  radiant  divinities, 
suggesting  ideas  of  glory,  to 
the  hideous  insistence  on 
Death,  characteristic  of  the 
Gothic  tom'..  A  little  later, 
they  caused  the  sides  of  their 
tarcophagi  lo  be  carved  with 
reprcKD  la  lions  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  with  trophies  of 
victory.  But  all  this  was 
.re  ihan  a  change  of  style 
hilecture  and  sculpture. 
pagan  joyousness  took  the 
place  of  the  melancholy  of 

Christian  sentiment.  Michel  nu.  jig.—tiwuf.^  w  Ai^*.TLes  ai  pikvukn. 
Colombe's   cardinal    virtues 

^«re  not  as  yet  wholly  classical  in  type  and  costume;  but  they  were 
no  longer  medixval.  Their  vigorous  elegance,  the  tranquil  majesty 
of  ihcir  altitudes,  heralds  a  world  in  which   the  figures  dUdovEkJ 
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expression,    and    are    content    wiA' 

B        beauty. 
Michel  Colombe  is  not  a  very  clearly 
defined    figure   in    art-hisloiy;    but    the 
anonymous  works  which,  in  iheir  quest 
for  paternity,  naturallv  group  themselves 
about  him,  add  considerable  substance  to 
this  shadowy  personality.     Throughout 
Touraine  there  were   sculptors    who 
carved    in    stone    or    marble    beautiful 
,     Virgins,  at  once  elegant  and  artless,  calm 
I     and  healthy,  and  free  from  vulgar  real- 
ism.     In   earlier   figures   o(   this   type,   a 
violent  movement  of  the  hip  had  pro- 

'     duced    a    tumultuous    disorder    in    the 

no.  jjn.— TBAnuirtE  ciF  draperies.  This  disappears;  the  figure 
D^E.  \Pkaui.'iiituscmnK.)  is  drawn  up,  and  the  robe  falls  about  it 
in  quiet  folds.  These  statues  are  charac- 
terised, not  by  the  sovereign  majesty  of  the  Virgin  Queens  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  by  the  somewhat  rustic  elegance  dear  to 
Jean  Bourdichon  and  the  Master  of  Moulins.  The  violent 
"imagiers"  are  now  modelling  gentle  [eminlne  faces.  The  Virgin 
of  Ecouen.  and  still  more,  the  Virgin  of  Olivet  (Fig.  316)  are 
among    the    most    seductive    figures    of    French    statuary.     Here 


nervous  energy  and  wi 
himself  up  to  a  novel 
plating  a  charming  fo 
as  yet  unacquainted  v 
Italian   beauty,  but  they 
were    fully    prepared    to 
receive   and   welcome   il, 
They  were  beginning  to 
essay  the    refinements    of 
the   Italian   craftsmen. 
Florentine  art  was  about 
to  teach  them   to  endue 
the  whole  body  in  its  sup- 
pleness  of    altitudes  and 
draperies,  vnth  thai  purity 
of  line  they  had  already 
achieved   in    the   features 
of    the    face.     Had    she 


demanded ;  the  artist  gave 
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™ly  in 


bom    a   few   years 
irgin  of  Olivet  would  h; 
are  graceful,  but  less 
iiegance,    and     her    draperies 
luld  have  been   more  delicate  in 
:lure, 

When,  at  ibe  beginning  of  the 
teenth  century,  Jean  Perreal  be- 
the  overseer  of  the  tomb  of 
Francis  I,  Duke  of  Brillany,  he  chose 
marbles  at  Genoa,  had  diem  trans- 
ported at  great  expense  lo  Lyons, 
and  caned  from  Lyons  to  Roanne: 
thence  they  followed  the  course  of 
ihe  Loire  lo  Nantes,  where  they  wer 
and  his  pupil 


1 


rved  by  Michel  Colombel 

s  not  only  a  new  material  which  was  then 
The  beautiful  marble,  destined  to  become 
ledium  of  the  sculptor,  exacted  a  dehcacy  of 
with  the  stone  of  the  old  "imagiers";  its 
il3  whiteness,  its  polished  surface  neceasilaled 
suppler  and  more  precise  modelling.  The 
ornamental  vocabulary  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  transformed.  The  interlaced  ribs  and 
serrated  foliage  of  the  Flamboyant  Style 
disappeared  from  an  archileclure  of  tegular 
lines.  Flat  pilasters  and  entablatures  were 
decorated  with  candelabra,  arabesques,  and 
garlands  m  low  relief ;_  a  decoration  sub- 
ordinated like  an  embroidery  lo  the  plane  ol 
the  surface  and  ils  framework.  The  Italian 
workers  in  marble,  who  had  come  to  France 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  inter- 
mingled iheir  otnamenlal  slyle  wilh  that  of 
monuments,  the  figures  of  which  remained 
purely  Golhic.  But  very  soon  these  figures 
themselves  began  to  cast  aside  their  pecu' 
>  of  costume  and  physiognomy,  general- 
ising, idealising,  and  lending  towards  that 
type  of  beauty  which  Florentine  discipline 
and  the  slud/  of  the  anlique  had  recently  re- 


aled. 


IS  ther 


mly  that  French  a 


penetrated  to  its  depths  by  the  clas 
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Around     royal     or     princely 

sarcophagi  arose  beautiful  alle- 
gorical  figures  clad  in  those  con- 
ventional draperies  known  as 
antique,  which  reveal  the  form 
of  the  body.  The  recumbent 
figure  was  no  longer  encased  in 
rigid  armour;  he  wore  the 
cuirass  ol  the  Roman  pattern, 
outlining  the  breast,  the  aBdomen 
and  the  thighs.  Very  often  he 
rose  on  the  funeral  slab,  and 
rested  on  his  elbow  after  the 
manner  of  an  antique  river-god, 
or  knell  before  a  fald-stool. 
The  face  was  still  a  portrait, 
but  the  figure  was  that  of  an  impersonal  hero. 

The  monuments  at  SaJnl  Denis  demonstrate  (his  transformation 
of  sculpture  very  clearly.  In  order  to  pass  from  the  Gothic  world 
lo  that  of  the  Renaissance,  we  must  make  a  pilgrimage  through  this 
Way  of  Tombs.  The  evolution  of  form  corresponds  to  a  moral 
evolution.  The  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  fixed  images  of 
death  in  these  recumbent 
kincs.  and  the  royal  insignia 
added  liltle  to  the  miserable 

geslige  of  the  stone  corpses, 
ul  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  king  is  not  even  repre- 
sented in  the  rigidity  of 
death;  he  is  seen  kneeling 
upon  a  beautiful  sculptured 
structure,  surrounded  by  fine 
allegorical  figures;  for  the 
sinister  "pleuranls"  no  .longer 
attend  Louis  XII,  Francis  I 
and  Henry  II.  The  tomb 
of  Francis  I.  constructed  by 
Phihbert  Delotme  (Fig. 
347),  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  the  base,  sculptured  by 

Pierre  Bonlemps,  records  [he  exploits  of  the  king. 
Henry  11,  (he  great  figures  cast  by  Germain  Pil< 
\()2 


the  im- 

brief  exist- 
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I  lament   ihc  dead,   but   lo   recall   hi^ 
virtues  and  hU  glory.     The  idea   n 
s  pagan  as  ihe  arthiteclurc,  and   as 
I  ihc  divine  bodies  of  ihe  figures. 
spite  o(  ihe  aculpliired  corpses  thai 
benealh  the  arcades,  ihese  lombs  arc 
no  expression  of  the  humble  Gothic 
philosophy ;    the  man  is  not  stretched 
upon  the  slab,  resigned  and  sub- 
'  'e ;    he  has  not  accepted  death ; 
s  tomb  is  no  lemporary  resting-place 
which  he  awaits  his  resiirreclion ; 
is   a    triumphal    monument   which 
.   commemorates 
trious  life,  and 
mortality  of  glory  afti 

Setting  aside  Ci 
■      arker,  ihe 

abo> 


^ 


lith  and 

llaly  sent  to  F 

ill  the  French 

;d  Florentine  plastic  arl.     Thi 

be  I  ween    ihi 


(.Pliola.  NcwJc 


lo  a  model  which 
ilrawn  or  painted  figui 


ice  were  chiefly  painter 
.iplors  who  most  readily 
common  measure  as 
amiable    masters    of 
Moulins  or  the  graceful  miniaturists 
of  the  school  of  Bourdichon.  and 
the  superb  draughtsmen  of  Florence. 
'^'  al  which  the  Flemings, 

pple  and  gifted  of  crafls- 
iridged  over  bv  a  century 
on,  was  not  lo  be  spanned 
ily.     Two     admirable 
ots,    however,    succeeded    in 
.l^^iInilahng    the    refined    elegance 
and  ihe  supreme  science  of  Floren- 
tine   design,     Jean    Goujon    (bom 
ab'jtit  1515)  Iranslated  Primatiecio's 
long  and  supple  figures  with  their 
clinging  draperies,  into  bas-reliefs. 
In    his   figures   al   Ecouen,    in   the 
;,'„';;",■,::     Louvre,  and  on  the  Fontaine  des 
Innocents,  he  adheres  very  closely 
(eel  to  be.  nol  a   solid  body  in  space,  but  a 
I  le  applied  liiinseU  Vo  vW  M^vwicwtVLV 
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o[  one  o[  the  most  diHicult  subtle- 
ties of  Florentine  sculpture;  in 
bas-reliefs  of  the  most  attenuated 
type,  in  which,  however,  the 
bodies  take  the  most  undulating 
altitudes,  some  few  centimetres  of 
relief  very  elegandy  indicate  the 
gestures  of  a  figure  in  motion. 
Lven  the  superb  [)iana  of  the 
Chateau  d'Anet,  so  proud  in  her 
divine  nudily,  seems  to  be  adapt- 
ing  her  haughty  head  and  her  long 
limbs  to  the  exigencies  of  a  facade 
(Fig.  352).  The  sculptor's  supple 
forms  assume  the  attitude  best 
adapted  to  the  space  with  a  grace- 
coon  Of  THE  CHAPEL  ^'     ^^^'    '"*'    **     "^     thoSC    of     thc 

(Pkdo.  Neurdnn.)  decorative   painters   at   Fontaine- 

bleau.  But  the  pupil  has  more 
youthful  freshness  than  the  Italian  masters  he  imitates;  his  chisel 
strengthens  and  sharpens  the  contours  of  the  decadent  painter;  he 
brings  all  the  probity  of  a  Primitive  to  bear  upon  his  transposition 
into  marble  of  the  somewhat  languid  grace  of  the  last  disciples  of 
Correggio.  In  the  Fontaine  des  Innocents,  he  has  confined  the 
forms  of  Undines  in  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  pilasters,  and 
on  their  limbs,  suppler  than  sea-weed,  he  has  thrown  draperies  as 
fluid  as  the  waters  that  flow  from  their  urns  (Figs.  349.  351). 

v!  In  the  less  exclusively 
classical  work  of  Germain 
PiIon(bominl535).the 
unlettered  and  naively 
naturalistic  art  of  the  fif- 
teenth cenlury  "imagiers" 
survives.  On  the  tomb 
of  Birague  (Fig.  354) 
and  on  Uiat  of  Henry  II, 
he  has  placed  vigorous 
porlrails;  bullhese exact 
effigies  are  of  bronze  after 
the  manner  taught  by 
Cellini,  and  the  sculptor, 

although  he  has  frankly 
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reproduced  ihe  peculiarities  of  faces 
and  costumes,  shows  a  sovereign 
elegance,  unknown  before  ihe  Italian 
influence.  How  majestic  are  these 
figures  in  iheir  fine  draperies  I  This 
precision  of  style,  combined  with 
grandiloquence,  was  long  to  persist  in 
French  sculpture,  and  more  especially 
in  the  statuary  of  tombs.  Germain 
Pilon  was  one  of  ihose  who  most 
idmirably  combined  fidelity  of  por- 
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borrowed  their  flexible  forms  with 
ihcir  refined  extremities;  he  endued  his  works 
qualities,  which  makes  us  feel  the  suppleness  of  the  tissue  and  the 
quiver  of  ihe  satiny  surface  on  the  epidermis  of  his  nymphs.  The 
Three  Graces  or  Theological  Virtues  who  were  destined  lo  carry 
ihe  hearls  of  the  royal  couple  have  a  brilliant  elegance  which 
thenceforth  never  failed  in  its 
appeal  to  French  tasle ;  il  is 
only  surprising  that  the  precious 
burden  should  have  been  confided 
lo  young  girls  whose  vocation  for 
the  dance  is  so  obvious  (Fig. 
355).  > 

Gothic  art,  both  rehgious  and 
feudal,  had  asked  very  hllle  of 
painting,  and  in  ihe  artistic 
centres  of  France,  pictorial  pro- 
duction was  not.  generally  speak- 
ing, comparable  lo  thai  of  the 
"imagiers"  and  architects.  Thus, 
during  ihe  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  king  desired  to  asso- 
ciate painting  with  royal  luxury, 
he  could  ftQ^.  WA  ■ni  Viw  ci""^ 
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kingdom  the  resources  which  were  so  abundant  in  the  ca«e  ot 

architecture  and  sculpture.  He  accordingly  appealed  to  the 
foreigner ;  painters  came 
\  from  Flanders,  and,  above 
1  all,  from  Italy;  they 
brought  the  manner  of 
their  own  country  with 
them,  and  did  not  find  in 
France  a  national  style 
with  which  they  had  to 
compound.  The  works 
they  left  behind  them  on 
French  soil  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  their  native, 
and  not  by  their  adopted 

country.     Once  again  it  is  on  record  that  Flanders  sent  out  excellent 

craftsmen;    while   Italy   bestowed  on  France,  together  with  her 

artists,  a  new  aesthetic  process. 

Francis  I  had  already  made  some  attempts  to  attract  the  most 

famous  of  the  Italians,  and  after  the  batde  of  Marignan,  he  brought 

home  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  wh<     " 

addressed    himself    to    Andrea 

del  Sarto,    but   was  unable   to 

retain  him ;  at  last  he  succeeded 

in  capturing  11  Rosso,  a  pupil 

Michelangelo  and   Primaticci 

a  decorative   painter  trained 

the  facile  school  of  Correggi 

Others   came    to    attach    thei 

selves    to    these    two    maste 

The  innumerable  frescoes  with 

which  thev  covered  the  wi 

Fontaine bleau  have  disappeared 

for  the  most  part,  destroyed  b; 

lime  or  damaged  by  restoration. 

But  their  work  is  less  interesting 

in  itself  than  in  its  relation  to 

the   new    conceptions    it    intto-  >j~ 

duced  in  France.     II  Rosso  and      *"     oe  biieta(;n£.   saint-denis.    "   " 

Primaticcio    represented  an   art 

quite  unknown  there;   iheypraclised  the  Florentine  manner,  thai  is 

to   say,    a   Jearned    art.     They    were   thoroughly    versed    in    the 

16b 
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ihey  represented  supple  anc 
llh  ease  and  mastery.     This 


lubllelies  of  anatomy  and  perspectiv 

graceful  bodies  moving  in  space. 

school  of  drawing  com-        

pleted  ihe  instruction 

derived   from    casts   of 

antique  works.     The 

painlers  11  Rosso,  Prima- 

dccio,  and  Niccolo  dell' 

Abbate,    in    con iunc lion 

with   Greek   statues    and 

the  treatises  of  Vittuvius 

&nd  Serlio,  were  the  most 

active  agents  of  classicism 

in  France.     Through  the 

teaching  of   these  artists 

and  of    these  works. 

French    art    was   led    lo      ^"^-  ■'^^"'■'''^H/4'sij°D'Ec!fLEN°^""™  '"  ™^ 

assimilate  the  Italian  and 

the  antique  doctrine  of  which  it  had  hitherto  only  understood  and 

imilaled  the  decorative  amenities;  and  it  discovered  that  the 
was  the  basis  of  classic  art.  This 
pride  in  physical  beauty,  and  this 
audacious  display  of  nudity  were 
new  things  in  France.  The  me- 
diaeval artists  had  tolerated  nudity 

human  misery,  on  the  shameful 
nakedness  of  the  unredeemed;  they 
imaged  the  glorious  splendour  of 
the  elect  as  adorned  with  rich 
stuffs,  furs,  and  jewels.  The  beau- 
tiful nude  forms  of  classical  art 
delighted  a  court  distinguished  by 
gallantry  of  manners  and  avowed 
sensuality.  And  this  art  taught  a 
ihet  aesthetic  lesson,  one  which 
was  not  at  first  very  clearly  under- 
stood, but  which  gradually  per- 
meated French  art;  it  lauchl  that 
beauty  of  drawing  is  related  to  the 
I  ideal  proportions  of  the  human  body:  the  architectural  treatises 
I  which  were  translated  at  this  period  further  taught  tha  ca^vQTi  c>^  ^!wt 
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clauical    oidci*.     Frencli    alt    pomlered 

long    the    geometiy    of    beauty    which 

Florence  had  re-discovered,  and  thence- 
forth it  was  never  to  forget  iL     It  was 

at   Fonlainebleau    thai    it    took   its   iuH 

leston.     Jean  Cousin  seems  to  have  been 

one  of  the  most  learned  professors  of  the 

new  style  (Fig.  370). 
The  Italians  also  brought  with  them  a 

new  iconography.     It  was  necessary  to 

give  names  to  their  beautiful  figures,  and 

a    significance    to    their    gestures.     It    is 

quite   possible  that   the  painters  of  the 

period  fell  but  little  interest  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses  or  of  Diana;  but  the 

learning  of  ihe  Humanists  was  about  to 

familiarise  the  French  intellect  more  and 

more  with  ihe  world  of  mythology  and  of 

Greeco-Roman  history.     That   antiquity 

which    presented    itself    somewhat  con- 

fusedly  to  the  imagination  as  a  domain  where  humanity  seemed  to 

laclc  all  typical  individualism  was  the  ideal  epoch  lor  the  existence  o( 

those  sligntly  abstract  figures  French  aitists  were  thenceforth  to 

create.  In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  obscure  poets  and 
mediocre  painters  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  two  forms  of  art 
in  which  the  French  classical 
spirit  was  to  find  its  highest  ex- 
pression: tragedy  and  historical 
painting. 

The  great  compositions  at 
Fontainebleau  delighted  the  im- 
agination with  splendid  visions, 
but  they  were  only  indirectly 
related  to  contemporary  life,  by 
means  of  allegory  or  mythological 
allusion.  There  was  room  lor 
a  realistic  art,  that  of  por- 
traiture. 

From  the  reign  of  Francis  1, 
a  veritable  mania  for  portraib 
obUkined  at  the  French  Court 
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Al  ihat  period  of  elegance  and  |^IIar 
men  and  %\-omen  elabornted  me  ait  i 
pleasing  by  every  [efinement  of  tiwlel  niH 
of  physical  culture.  They  delighted  to  x 
themselves  reproduced  in  minialurcs  t 
pictures;  throughout  the  ccuiury,  MUM 
were  occupied  in  depicting  wilh  dclic* 
colours  and  dainty  brushes  gala  coslum 
and  carefully  manipulalcd  laces.  In  ll 
inventory  of  Catherine  du'  Medici's  fur 
niture,  three  hundred  and  forty -a 
portraits  figure  among  the  tapcsirift^ 
enamels,  and  mirrors.  ' 

Once  again  it  was  the  painters  of  ths^ 
North,  the  Flemish  immigrantii,  who 
applied  the  minulc  sincerity  »(  their 
methods  to  French  sitlcrs.  Their  style 
was  similar,  if  their  skill  viiricd.  1  hfl 
majority  of  these  portraits  represent  thu 
only;  the  altitude  of  the  body  v 


{The  Lou- 


s  very  rarely  used  to  cmnplvt 
The  Flciningii  o(  the  fi' 


Ae  individuality  of  the  type.     The  Flciningii  o(  the  fillcenlh  ccntur]!] 
bad  also  loved  to  enclose  the  face  and  the  hands  of  their  modol 

little  frame.      But   though  the  later   aitisis  show    the 
icrupulous  precision,  their  honesty  is  less  brulal.     In  the  cu 
•ociety  of  [he  day.  they  learned  to  be  truthful  and  vet  ainialiloE^ 
Flemish  realism  was  tempered  by   the  lone  ol 
French  courtesy.  To  judge 
by  conlemporaiy  portraits. 
tnen,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Francis  I,  were  extraor- 
dinarily ugly:     after   this 
date,    agreeable    drawing 
■nd  colour  give  a  certain 
^egance   lo    the    mosi 
vulvar  types.    The  paint- 
ing is  lignli  delicate,  and 
•light  in  texture :    but  the 
■oiallest  gradations  are 
oinningly     uiiUscd.     and 
very  ttroke  of  the  brush 

The    Cloueti    are    the 
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most  famous  of  ihese  Flemish  crafts- 
men, polished  by  French  amenily 
O^igs.  365,  366):  the  father.  Jean 
Clouel.  no  doubt  from  Brussels,  who 
worked  at  the  Court,  in  Touraine; 
his  son,  Francois,  called  by  his  con- 
temporaries Jannet;  and  Comeille. 
called  Comeille  de  Lyon,  and  some- 
limes  Cornells  de  la  Haye,  who  was 
working  ai  Lyons  about  1540.  As 
befits  mere  portraitists,  these  painters 
are  more  shadowy  to  the  historian  as 
personalities  than  their  sitters;  ihe 
few  all  then  tica  led  works  by  them,  and 
the  numerous  pictures  which  are 
grouped  around  these  by  analogy, 
n.i.  3SD  — cxaiiniN  imlom.  evoke  'the   aristocracy  of   the  sixteenth 

(■I'he  Li.uvrt  Fari=)  ceutury  with  great  vitality.     There  are 

few    historical    periods    the    actors  in 

which  are  more  familiar  to  us  than  those  of  the  reigns  of  Francis  I, 

Henry  II   and  Henry   111.      If  they  could   revisit  us,   we  shotiM 

recognise  all  ihe  men  who  lived  round  Francis  1:    the  king  with 

his  large  nose,  and  his  sleepy  eyes,  broad-shouldered,  and  decollete 

like  a  woman,  and  all  the  genUemen  of  the  religious  wars,  scented 

and    aifecled    like    their 

kings,    the    three    sons   of 

Catherine   de"    Medici. 

whose    shivering    seniHiy 

and  puerile  coquetry  ihey 

imitate.     Jannet*    and 

Comeille   dc    Lyon    have 

admirably    rendered     the 

milky  complexions  of  the 
Court  ladies,  with  tints  as 
light  as  water-colours; 
iheir    painting,   consisting 

dTaphLou^asafa^rskin' 
In  the  portrait  of  Elisabeth 
of  Austria,  (he  brilhanl 
gems  of  the  ornaments 


if  the  costume,  the  silk,  ani  the 
ke  the  fine  porcelain  textures  of  die  fleah 
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appear  still  more  fragile 
aiid  delicate.  Comeille  de 
LyoD  was  fond  of  setting 
thoe  white  faces  against  a 
green  background,  for  the 
sake  of  ihe  rosy  irradiation 
lucli  a  icneme  imparts  to 
them.  Few  colours  were 
used  in  these  portraits; 
sometimeE  these  were 
dispensed  with  altogether; 
umple  drawings,  with  a 
few  touches  of  red  chalk, 
suffice  to  suggest  the 
vivacity  of  the  glance  and 


tion.  that  this,  after 
created  the  Gothii 
should  have  a  band 
altogether  in  lav 
classical  art.  Thi 
European  countries 


nervous  fold  at  the  comer  of  the 
mouth  in  a  smooth  and  cardlully 
made  up  face.  We  are  indebted 
to  this  fashion  of  chalk  drawings  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  fgures  in 
history  down  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.  Stripped  of  all  non-essentiaU, 
and  reducea  to  a  few  lines,  this  art 
gives  a  keen  and  penetrating  subtlety 
to  the  dffintiion  of  types,  even 
when  the  attist'shand  lacks  decision. 
It  seems  a  strange  development 
in  the  destinies  of  French  civiiisa- 


through   the  same   meta-    I 
morphosis.  But  the  classic    L 
regions,  such  as  Italy,  had 
Clever    fully    accepted 


r 


4^ 


(AN  Wivn,  VWAy  ^"^  iottIte«atlt 

ftlpBe  wai  atbk  ta  dtonge  bei  uifeat,  and  K>  cMate  «ee^  which 

^KpMB^  liei  genius  <ukI  piopa^Jai  it  beyond  licf  huitins  in  die 

,  it^je  i«  bilh  ^       -  . . 

It  ihe  399  <A 


mtAqft-     ill    ^  HwaAMMrn 
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at  (U'X&Ule  Ages,  tbe 
enlecUed  idigiDas  ipmt 
maile  wajr  foe  naiuralism : 
ihc  plastic  am.  laore 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil, 
drew  nupintdon  froRi  it, 
and  (he  tmity  o(  Chmlian 
art  waa  broken  up.  Cias- 
ficum  came  to  te-unlte 
ELutopean  art.  imposing 
a  commoD  ideal,  bor- 
rowed for  (he  most  pail 
£rom  andquily.    From  ihis 


thodoity  was  forced  to  malw 
Stnoeived  Kniple 
maintenance 
tations  between  (ailh  and 
The  men  ot  the 
Refotmalion.  and    I  hen 
those  of   the   Counler- 
Re{onnation.walcKcdand 
oondonned  the  lancie*  of 
painters  and  iculpiors. 
Theokigtani,  at  well  a> 
■mm,    thought   it   mote 
•eemly  thai  oUibc  pto- 
doctioii  dwou  be  cicr- 


ihere  haa  been  al  thf  haw   q(.I 
arlialic  language  ■  kind  of  rtKei)*'' 
lynlftx.  n   iwtt  of   iibilKtd  9 
utiivctantily,  which  licromnvpry  I 
apparent  aa  iiwn  aa  ifioii:  ia  K  I 
<Ipiirth  of  original  tcmprinmenUi  I 
In  th!i  cUaiical  ail.  the  prt*  I 
m    with    pure    Iwaiiiy  | 
more    anil    mori*    en* 
groaiing  lu  llie  arlial:  conalruc- 
tion.  pointing  nnd  iciilptiiir  wet* 
ao   many  learned    ami   dilliciitl 
exercise*,  ilcnigncd  to  pvijlto 
Icclinga    in    wliiih    vriy    liule 
religious  acnliirjenl  Ijnd  •uivivfuf, 
many  concct«ii)nt,  lliut  thrulu^iiiiit 


ihe  innumerable  lies,  which,  in  ihe  Middle  Ages,  i 
people  and  ite  religious  art.  And  yel  ihis  class 
in  France,  isolated  by  ils  aristocratic  character.  The  most  sincere 
poets  of  classical  art.  Poussin,  Lorrain.  David,  Prudhon  and  Ingres 
were  not  very  profound  Humanists.  Erudilion  plays  no  part  in  the 
pagan  charm  of  their  masterpieces ;  but  an  instinctive  and  profound 
predilection  sometimes  reveals  to  us  ihe  close  kinship  between  the 
French  genius  and  antique  modes  of  thoughl  and  feeling. 
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Rauallu  to  Park.— The  N 

Iwlgtoat  ArthHectun:  iv  jetaa  j»/k.- 

•Ill  Sialptarc;    Ruuat  Slalaei.—Palnlli 

TfieImmlinHhnofFI™lihPaliiltit  i 

'  "   ■   ■■        one/  Sculplun.—Iliillan    /hi 
IIk  BiBlkra  Lt  N, 
i-llflanBL'.— ComuMKAW  aaH  . 


In  lU  Town,:  TownHaui 


From  tKe  time  of  Francis  I,  art  had  been  loo  closely  allied  lo  ihe 
monarchy  not  to  feel  its  misfortunes.  It  languished  during  the  years 
of  religious  strife,  evil  administration,  and  foreign  warfare.  All 
great  enterprises  were  abandoned,  and  the  painters  of  Fontaineblcau 
vegetated  idly  around  the  palace.  Then  the  peace  came,  ihetc 
was  a  revival  of  artistic  activity.  When  Henry  IV  found  himself  al 
last  safely  eslaWished  in  that  Paris  which  he  had  entered  with  » 
much  difficulty,  he  hardly  quitted  it  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe.  The 
monarchy,  nomad  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  become  sedentary 
and  Parisian.  It  established  ilself  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries. 
and  began  the  construction  of  the  great  gallery  which  was  intended  to 
unite  them.  In  spite  of  the  multiple  cares  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
brevily  of  his  reign,  the  capital  or  the  kingdom  gained  considerably 
from  becoming  the  royal  residence.  With  Henry  IV  ihe  masons 
entered  the  city,  and  masons  ate  foUowcd  by  painters  and  sculptors, 

17s 
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Ihe  central  pavilion  of  the  palace  of  Versailles  (Fig.  478).  In 
me  heart  of  Louis  XiV's  majestic  building,  the  modest  country 
house  of   his   father    sUll 

But  the  transformation 
of  the  towns  was  not  con- 
lined  to  the  style  of  their 
facades.  Il  is  certain  that 
the  good  kino  Henry  IV 
had  conceived  a  new  plan 
'  for  his  great  city.  Like 
alt  medicEval  towns,  Paris 
was  choking  within  its 
iu'ewEKfLL^E."'"'  walls;  the  Seine  was  lis 
Print  Room.)  sole  great  highway;    the 

city  could  only  breathe  on 
i  river.  The  congested  Gothic  buildings  rose  to 
clear  spaces  were  reserved  round  churches  and 
:  their  scenic  effect.  Classical  architecture,  with 
;  regular  facades,  requites  a  spacious  setting  if  the  eye  is  to 
appreciate  its  unity  of  composition.  The  design  of  streets  and 
squares  was  also  cornplemenlary  to  the  architecture;  the  Place 
Royale  and  the  Place  Dauphine  are  built  on  a  unique  plan.  Public 
buildings,  such  as  the  College  des  Quatre-Nations  (Fig.  388), 
were  provided  with  broad  wings,  that  they  might  present  an  im- 
posing theatrical  appearance  to  the  king's  sight.  At  the  beginning 
of    his    Disco urs    Je    la 


;rfe. 


labonoas  attempts  to  extend  its  li    _,      ^ 
coagested  district.     Il  remained  enVaT>a,led 
\80 


M'ethode,  De> 
speaks  of  the 
town,  geometrical  and 
regular  as  an  architect's 
plan.  In  Poilou,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  country, 
Richelieu  realised  this 
ideal ;  like  many  other 
works  of  pure  reason,  il 

cks  nothing  but  life. 

In  Paris,  architects 
were  unable  to  expand 
freely.    The  Louvre  made 

ides  in  the  midst  of  a 
maze  of  private 
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while  Marie  de    Medici  erected  her 
utside  ihe  town,  in  a  region  of  garde 


palace  of  ihe  Luxem- 
13  and  convents.     The 


houses 

thinking  of  her  Pill! 

Palace  al  home;   but  the 

haughty   oslentation    of 

itrength    characleristic    of 

Tuscan  architecture  could 

not  find  favour  in  Paris. 

Salomon  de  Brosse  buill 

an    hotel  on   the   French 

plan,    between    courtyard 

and  garden ;    the  facades 

with  their  lolly  roofs  are 

enlivened    by  the   simple 

design    of    the    windows,     {y'na.  377.— fuLur  op  ths  b.'tiu  slili.v,  pwh,. 

and    ihe    beauty    of    the 

dressed  stone;    tbough  it  lacked  the  ornamental  richness  of  the 

new   Louvre,     the   general  effect    has    a    very    refined    elegance 

(Fjj.  372). 

Following  the  royal  example,  the  nobility  and  ihe  middle  classes 
began  to  make  new  dwellings.     Richelieu  had  lived  in  the  Petit 
Luxembourg  in  order  to  be  near  the  Queen-Regenl;    he  had  the 
Palais  Royal  buiil  to  be  near  the  king.     The  quarter  o(  the  Maraii^] 
and    the    lie    Saint-Louis 
were  soon   covered    wjlh 
stately  houses.     In  the 
inleriots  were  galh 
adorned  with  stucco  and 
paintings;  on  the  facades. 
the  somewhat  frigid  deco- 
ration of  the  classic  orders. 
Domestic    architecture    in 

system    of    ornament 
hitherto    reserved    fo 
royally.     Thi 
in  the  Marais  which  have 
survived    still    preserve    a 
kindofmelancholydi     ' 
ihougti  tradesmen's  < 
Od  note  fasadei  which 


■ 
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1 

rules    of    Vilnivius.    commercial 

^ 

dHSBe^I^^^I 

the   crumbling    cornices     and 

wcalhet-wom   stone  (Figs.   377, 

^^^Bs^^^i^^H 

378). 

The  weahhiet    citizens  had 

^B^^^H 

also  country-houses  ("maisons 

^^I^^^^^^^^B^I 

des  champs"),  where  they  could 

^^s^^^^^^Ih 

entertain  their  guests  on  a  larger 

^H^^^^^^^^^^^H 

scale.     These  houses  retained  no 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

trace  o(   the   feudal   construction 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

atill  visible  in  the  chateaux  o(  the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

sixteenth   century.     They  are 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

regular  buildings,  square  in  plan : 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

the    lajades,     though     they    are 
ornamented    with    pilasters    and 

^^^^^HB^^^^^I 

pediments,    owe    their    agreeable        fu.. ^jo-toiintain  m  ike  mkuhj  ^ 

elegance    [o    the    design    of    the            "f  mt  iLXEHHounc,  pakis. 

windows  and  the  beautiful  roofs.     Lateral  buildings  project,  enclos- 

ing a  fore-court ;  the  building  iiself  seems  to  be  coming  to  meet  the 

visitor  and  conduct  him  to  the  hospitable  threshold.    How  different 

are  these  cheerful  dwellings  from  the  closely  euarded,  distrustful 
Italian  palaces!     At  the  back  of  the  house,  the  garden  presents 

itself  as  a  kind  of  perennial  gala  decoration;    flowers  or  clipped 

shrubs  make  a  heavy  lace-work  on  the  soil ;    jets  of  water  fall  into 

fiat  basins;    then  there  are  radiating  alleys,  with  trees  ranged  on 

_    eidier  side  to  amuse  the 

eye   without   shutting   out 
the  horizon.    The  engrav- 
ings of  Perelle  and  Israel 

r                       i 

M 

Silvestre     show     us     the 

.-Itj-I          Ti        *  A.  .          '    kind    of    life    for    which 

■       JMM*    ma    iif^KL         '     these    chateaux   were   de- 

■ 

tt^^lHBHiHil^^^^B  _jM 

signed  ;    they    depict 

■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MjJk 

carriages  and  horsemen 

m 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^H 

arriving,    and    passing 

m 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

through  the  iron  gates  into 

m 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

the  fore-court,  or  gentle- 

■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

men    and    ladies    grouped 

about    the    fountains,   and 

■                                                                              Hower-beds  ol  the  gardens, 

■                 wt.  jSA-aoiEi.  ui  viLLL.  Ai  nuN=..            cxchanging     ceremomou* 

tPktHv.  L-ArihIlrcU.) 

I  o(  an  effected  by 
ConUct  with  Italv  and 
antiquity.  It  was  conleni 
,to  estcrcise  a  genltc  con- 
>  trol  over  the  pagan  ex- 
uberance which  had  taken 
j(  the  plastic 
and  might  have 
^kocked  thoughtful 
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f;reetings  and 
I  was  for  the  recepli'in 
of  visitors  that  M.  rie 
Maiiions  buih  the  chateau 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
which  bears  his  name, 
and  that  Fouquet  erected 
the  ChSteau  de  Vaux: 
it  was  to  maite  hk  re- 
ceptions more  magnilicenl 


that  the  King  of    Fra 
Versailles  (Figs.  381-385). 

The  first  half  of  the  sev 
century  was  marked  by  an  extraor-I 

dinary  Catholic  revival.  Religic 
orders,  either  new  or  re-constructed, 
recaptured  some  of  the  territory  tost 
by  Catholicism  since  the  Reformation. 
This  Christian  emotion  found  expres- 
sion in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting;    but  ail  it    contributed    to 

Catholicism    accepted    the    transform  a- 
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1  ai  R< 


lileges.  reconcile  ChristiaO 
ciy  elegant  combinalioi 
Wlieievei     ihey    ha' 
direcled    ihe   inldlecl, 

they     have     found 

.1  language  lot  tin 
CathoUcism. 

They  it  was  who  de- 

lemiined  the  architectonic 

which  were  to  re- 

ihe    Gothic    style. 

Maiteiange  designed 

irban    churches    and 

id  of  the  Chiem 


rchil. 


convenlt  reducbons  of  St.  Pt 

del  Geiu.  This  Roman  style  was  widely  distributed,  thanb 
the  religious  orders,  jusl  as  was  the  rejuvenated  authority  of  the 
Pope.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  Gothic  principle  of  directing 
pressure  to  the  libs,  pillars,  and  Hying  buttresses;  once  more, 
the  building  relied  for  solidity  upon  compactness,  and  the  problem 
wa»  how  to  give  thin  mass  an  elegant  silhouette,  and  to  mask  thi 
masonry  with  a  decorative  fagade.  This  so-called  "Ji 
lure"  icemt  to  be  a  revival 
of  Romanesque,  because 
both  are  derived  from 
antiquity,  the  one  by  iilia- 
lion,  iheolher  by  imitation : 
they  have  the  satne  afHnity 
aEthcleamedlennscrealed 
by  ihc  Humani»ts,andtheir 
popular  equivalents.  Rm 
the  Romaneique  masonu 
wa*  extremely  simple ; 
the  new  aichilcclure  im- 
plied B  icientilic  system  of 
itone-culting :  il  was  the 
work  of  draughtsmen  who 
had  maile  very  correct  plans 
tFEatises  and  the  proportions 
iheleis.  these  divergences  were  i 
des-Doms,  the  people  of  A 
cJafiica]  decoration  to  ai 


on  paper,  inspired  by 
3f  Roman  monuments. 
I  irreconcilable ;    at  Noli 


--■ded    ... 
old  Romanesque  building. 


Never- 


applying 
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In    the    interior,  the    eye,    accustomed    to    the    soaring    move- 
ment  of   Gothic    vaults,    finds    the    barrel    vaults    resting   on    the 
supporting  walls  very  heavy;    ihe 
windows    pierced     in     this    vault 


o[    h< 


:  the 


A    similar    transformation    took    place 


increase  the  effec 
by  reveahng  the  thickness 
masonry;  the  pilasters,  the  i 
the  cornices  display  the  elegant 
purity  of  their  design  on  every 
side,  but  they  are  powerless  to 
lighten  the  square  pillars  and  the 
solid  forms.  The  Italians  ariipU- 
fied  this  style  by 
pomp:  in  France,  dec 
mained  more  sober ; 
happy  proportion  that 
architects  sought  to  satisfy  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  their  day,  as  in 
the  churches  of  Saint-Paul.  Saint- 
Louis,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Val-de- 
Grace,  Saint  Louis  des  Invalides, 
and  Saint  Sulpice  (Figs.  386-389). 


by 
French 


:  pla 
still  had  to  be  supported,  but  the 
oi  describing  a  frank  angle, 
were  curved  inwards  as  if  to 
disguise  their  function,  and  thus 
lost  something  of  their  supporting 
power.  The  fajade  became  a 
kind  of  architectural  exercise, 
where  the  same  elements  had 
always  to  be  arranged ;  two  or 
three  antique  orders  surmounted 
by  a  triangular  pediment.  The 
angle  formed  by  the  upper  storey 
and  the  lateral  aisles  was  adorned 
by  a  console  which  affords  a  kind 
of  transition.  This  type  of  fagade 
was  not  constituted  all  at  once; 
the  first  architects  who  had  to 
apply  them  to  the  latest  Gothic 
Jiurchet    show    indecision    and 


flying 


tally;     the    vault 
buttresses,     instead 
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(anlasy.  At  Saint  Elienne  du 
Mont  (Fig.  31 1),  the  architect  is 
still  very  far  from  the  chilly 
simplicity    of    the    classical    style. 

The  slone  is  gay  with  decorative 
amenities,  hke  a  piece  of  Renais- 
sance lumiture.  Pierre  Biard's 
rood-screen  is  of  a  period  when 
architects  were  still  pre-occupied 
with  dainty  deUiU.  But  Saint 
Gervais  is  correcUy  cold  and 
bare;  Salomon  de  Brotse  adapted 
his  columns  and  entablatures  with 
some  elegance  to  the  project- 
ing cornices;  this  ingenious  deco- 
ration was,  however,  too  narrow 
FIG.  .i88.-ciiAPi:i.  OFiHEioLitc.E  for  thc  body  of  the  building. 
"^^de' L'^NBT^TJi"rl»ai''^'^  which    protrudes    on    either    side 

■  (Fig.  386). 

In  this  architecture,  imaginative  effort  is  confined  to  the  dome; 

this  was  the  problem  to  which  all  constructors,  after  the  creation  of 

Santa   Maria   dei   Fiori   at  Florence,   and   St.    Peter's  at  Rome. 

had  aspired  to  devote  their  talents.     All  the  principal  Parisian 

churches  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  a  cupola,  Val-de-Grace,  the 

Sorbonne.  the  Invalides,  the  Chapel 

of  the  College  desQuatre-Nations:    ] 

they  dominate  the  city,   and   hke    [ 

the    Gothic     towers     and     spires, 

indicate  the  church  of  God  from 

afar.     But  when  French  architects 

borrowed  the  Italian  cupolas,  ihev    i 

modified    them   a    little;    they   re- 
tained   the    national    laste    for    a 

high    timber   roof,    and    were   thus 

enabled   to   give   additional   height 

to      the      exterior      silhouette      of 

their  spherical  vaults.     Their  lillle 

cupolas,  ornamented  with  sculpture 

and     decked     with     metal,     swell 

proudly      heavenwards,      without    I 

pressing  heavily  upon  their  points 
offupport. 


THE  EVOLU'ilON  OF  CLASSICAL  ART 

There  has  been  some  injuslice  in 
ihe  irequent  reproach  broughl 
ncainsl  this  arehilecture  of  its  LcIl 
jisinceriiy  and  of  expressive  power. 
It  is  to  the  full  as  Christian  as  that 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  the 
Christianity  it  stands  for  is  no  longer 
that  complete  Christianity  which 
concentrated  the  whole  thought  and 
life  of  man.  The  Frenchmen  of 
ihe  seventeenth  century  demanded 
system  of  definite  ideas  from 
their  religion ;  their  churches  had 
be  lecture  halls,  of  majestic, 
but  reasonable  proportions.  Their 
somewhat    low-pitched    vaults    re-  '""  {. 

echoed    the    periods    of    eloquent 
Orators ;      a     cultivated     public     assembled 
appointed  days  to  listen  to  well -con  sttucled 
which    confirmed    their    faith    by    making 
possible. 

The  activity  of  the  architects  benefited  the  ! 
Statues  were  required  for  the  new  churches, 
and  their  gardens.     The  king  set  the  exampl< 
the  works  at  the  Louvre,  interrupted  in  th< 
be    resumed.      The    financiers,    in    their    turn, 
decorated  gallery,  a  reduction  of  thi 

rail  gallery  in   the   Lc 
ceilings,  nymphs  and  Ath 


« 


Llplors 
ndfor 
Henry  IV  ordered 
reign  of  Henry  II,  to 
:d  a  richly 
Fontainebieau,  or  of  the 
hich  wa.i  just  finished.  On  the 
[led  with  the  arabesques,  and 
supported  the  framework  of  the  paint- 
ings: the  same  mythology  re-appeared 
in  the  gilded  stucco-work  and  in  the 
pictures.  The  gardens  began  to  be 
peopled  with  statues,  in  the  halian 
fashion.  Finally,  on  the  more  sump- 
tuous  facades,  statues  enrich  the  archi- 
tectonic decoration.  At  the  Louvre, 
Jacques  Sarrazin,  crowned  Lemer- 
cier's  pavilion  with  a  pediment  on 
graceful  Caryatides.  But  this  classical 
sculpture  found  its  only  brilliant  culnu- 
nation  at  Vertailles. 
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The  Renaistance  had  not  disturbed 
ihe  mediKval  traditioD  of  funereal 
monuments.  The  most  famous  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  thdr  tombs 
in  the  churches.  But  small  chapels 
cannot  contain  huge  monuments  and, 
for  the  mosl  part,  ihese  memorials  were 
reduced  to  a  decoradve  facade  of  black 
and  while  marble  applied  to  the  wall. 
Some  few  princely  monuments  retain  a 
certain  pomp,  with  mourning  Virtues, 
and  genii  in  tears,  as  on  the  tomb  cf 


Henri  de  Conde  by  Sanazin  at  CI 
tilly  (Fig.  402),  and  thai  of  Mont- 
morency at  Moulins,  by  Franjois 
Anguier  (Fig.  399).  The  others  are 
modest,  but  always  serious  in  their  in- 
spiration. If  ihey  lack  the  subtle  charm 
of  the  Florentines,  or  of  the  French 
sculptors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
faces  and  attitudes  express  profound 
sentiments  with  a  sincerity  which  takes 
the  place  of  eloquence.  There  is  more 
conviction    than    grace    in    these    calm  „o  j^ 

portraits  and  folded  hands.   Their  sculp-  i 

tors  have  not  always  succeeded  in  giving 

lightness  to  the  Loi 


XllI  costume, 

lanl  in  wool  or  silk,  but  heavy 
and  massive  in  stone  or  bronze; 
only  a  few  among  them  ever  thought 
of  following  the  example  of  Germain 
Pilon.  and  throwing  a  loose  mande 
over  the  shoulders  of  their  figures, 
to  simplify  a  complicated  equip- 
menl,  or  soften  a  too  rigid  skirt. 
Their  works  were  frank  and  un- 
compromising images  of  serious 
and  believing  burgesses. 

All  the  portraits,  however,  were 
not  executed  for  lombs.  A  fashion 
introduced  from  Italy,  that  of 
portrait-busts,  soon  became  popular. 


r 
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Naturally,  it  is  ihe  great  personages  of 
the  realm,  the  king  and  nis  ministers, 
who  appeal  in  these  works  of  marble 
or  metal.  Dupre  and  Warin.  who 
engraved  medals  with  elegant  ex- 
actitude,  also  modelled  bronze  busts 

th  delicate  minuteness  (Fig.  391 
394).  But  patrons  were  not  content 
with  these  reduced  portraits.  From 
Henry  IV  onwards,  all  the  French 
kings  had  their  statues.  All  who 
crossed  the  Ponl-Neuf,  completed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  passed  before 
a  bronze  efligy  or  the  king,  rnounted 
on  a  horse  cast  in  Ualy.  At  the 
comers  of  the  pedestal,  I-ranchevil!e 
ilaced  Ions,  contorted,  uneasy,  seated 
following    the     tradition     of 

ichclangelo.  At  the  Hotel-de-Ville, 
which  the  king  completed,  th( 


iPhola.  Ukf^rmml 


iel  bv  Pi 
pdoor,    representing    H« 
iculplor  executed  a  Loi 


by  Sin 


lerre  biard  on  the  tympanum  of  the  ceniri 
irv  IV  on  horseback.  The  son  of  thi 
s'XIll  for  the  Place  Royale;  here  again  ih. 
King  of  France  bestrode  an  Italian  horae. 
The  Louis  XIV  of  Ihe  Place  Vendome  at 
last  was  given  one  of  French  race.  At  the 
of  the  Pont  au  Change  there  was 
lent  on  which  three  bronze  fiHures 
ion  Guillain,  represented  Louis  XIII 
Idler,  and  Anne  of  Austria  in  court 
costume,  turning  towards  the  little  Dauphin. 
!n  each  of  these  statues  there  is  a  robust, 
ii  slightly  heavy  sincerity,  which  waj 
habitual  when  art  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
guided,  and  ruined,  by  Florentine  idealism 
(Fig.  398). 

At  this  period,  the  glorification  of  French 
kings  by  statuary  in  accordance  with  a  tituat 
first  Roman,  and  then  Italian,  was  a  novel 
idea.  Henrv  IV.  Louis  XIII.  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV  had  not.  like  their  ancestori, 
monumental 


I  lombs  in  Sa\Ti\-\3ev 
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cutnbeni  efHgy  on  a  marble  slab 
rates  them  as  it  did  the  mediaeval  kings;  we 
have  not  even  one  of  those  living  imaoes  of 
them,  kneeling  before  God,  with  which  the 
Valois  kings  adorned  their  monuments. 
Royal  statues  now  glorify  only  royalty;  they 
rise  in  the  public  squares  like  idols,  or  the 
symbols  of  a  new  worship.  The  monarchy 
benefited  by  .this  imitation  of  the  Marcus 
Aurelius,  wnp,  fipm  the'tpp^f  the  Capitol, 
still    extends    his    dominating  gesture    over 

Painting  more  especially  reminds  us  that 
we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  true  painters  were  the 
makers  of  coloured  windows  and  the  iUumi- 
]  nalors.  Tliese  mediums  of  colour  died  with 
Gothic  art.  After  the  Renaissance,  the 
monarchy,  the  Church,  and  the  middle 
classes  patronised  painting,  to  which  they 
looked  tor  decorations  for  their  palaces  and 

[lictures  for  their  dwellings.  I(  is  in  this  art, 
pture.  and  apter  in  the  expression  of  emotion, 
:forth  find  the  most  delicate  manifestations  of 
French  thought.  The  new  religious  architecture  employed  painters 
ble"saintetes" 
required  for 


their  churches, 
more  docile  th 
that  we  shall  h< 


very  freely.  Ir 
fsacred  pictures) 
ine  newly  built  churches  and 
vents.  In  certain  towns,  such  as 
Paris,  Avignon,  and  Aix,  citizens 
were  in  the  habit  of  associating 
painling  with  (heir  pious  exercises. 
Every  year,  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  Goldsmiths'  Guild  in  Paris  gave 
a  large  picture  to  Not  re-Da  me. 
These  -Mais.-  which  the  whole 
town  saw,  sometimes  served  to 
demonslraie  some  youthful  talent. 
It  was  by  amiable  customs  of  this 
nature  thai  the  cilies  of  Flanders 
and  llaly,  from  the  Middle  Ages 
onward,  recognised  their  spiriluaV 
\90 


tVta  Louvii.-,  Paris.) 
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I  Solidarity  in  iheir  collective  ad- 
miration o(  a  masterpiece.  France 
kad  too  long  been  deprived  of 
«uch  sentimental  CO  ram  union,  which 
fires  ailistic  energies.  A  Parisian 
public  of  increasing  refinement 
■waa  henceforth  to  assure  the  con- 

t(inued  vitality  of  French  art. 
A  continuous  immigration  from 
ihe  Nortli  ulo  be  found  at  ihe 
lource  of  this  French  painting. 
Flanders  had  always  allowed  her 
surplusage  o(  artists  and  craftsmen 
to  overflow  into  other  lands;  they 
propagated  their  industry  in  the 
majority  of  ihe  French  provinces ; 
they  set  out  to  study  Italy,  or 
_  merely  in  search  o(  work.  Dutch- 
nen.  Flemings,  Picards,  Lorrains, 
ind  Champenois,  they  went  from 
bvm  to  town,  painting  portraits 
mg  undertaking  kepi   ihi 

vere,   forgetting    their   native   1 
,.     They  founded   colonies   in 
_|own3,  and  it  was  because  they  Galli 
of  their  names  that  we  do  not  at  once 


Church  pictures.     Somi 

stationary,   and   ihey  settled   where 

'ind    and    the   Italy   of   their 

many   o(   the  large   French 

cised  the  Germanic  syllables 

recognise  their  origin. 

h  was  one  of  these 
travelling  artists,  who, 
passing  through  Nor- 
mandy, determined  the 
vocation  of  Poussin.  At 
Bordeaux,  Flemish  artists 
were  painting  portraits  of 
the  jurists,  while  Dutch- 
men were  draining  the 
marshes  of  Sajntonge. 
When  Sebastien  Bourdon 
came  to  Montpellier,  he 
found  that  Netherlandish 
artists  had  long  been 
established  there.     At 
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and  tbeir  pupils  paintnl  tbe  notables 
o(  the  oislrict  in  a  stiff  and  Ktioiu 
manner,  rcpiesenting  diem  clothed 
in  black,  and  kneeling  at  ite  foot  of 
a  Crucifix,  with  the  uuignik  of  the 
magistracy.  But  it  was  more 
especiaUy  on  the  high  road  to  Italy 
that  they  l^t  traces,  at  the  great 
halting  places,  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Provence.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Stellas,  the  men  and  women  of  which 
alike  painted  and  engraved,  settled 
at  Lyons.  The  churches  of  Provence 
contain  a  number  of  pictures  which 
illustrate  the  continuous  infiltratios  of 
Remish  art,  from  the  marmer  of 
Van  Eyck  to  that  of  Rubens,  with  all 
the  intermediate  styles.  At  Aix, 
several  pictures  by  Finsonius,  a 
native  of  Bruges,  show  the  strong 
colour  of  the  Flemings  struggling  with  the  black  shadows  of 
Caravaggio,  and  the  glowing  yet  murky  atmosphere  of  Tintoretto. 
Other  painters  of  the  same  group,  such  as  Jean  Daret  (of  Brussels), 
watered  down  Flemish  effects  in  Bolognese  compcraitions.  Rubens 
alone  was  strong  enough  to  elevate  this  heavy  realism  by  a  mighty 
breath  of  inspiration.  Avignon  continued  to  be  a  centre  ti  art 
3n<l  a  town  which  welcomed  painters.  It  had  a  public  capable  of 
understanding  them,  of 
attracting  ihem,  and  of 
giving  them  work.  Its 
churches  still  contain  a 
great  number  of  pictures 
painted  tor  pious  donors. 
They  are  large  composi- 
tions,  in  most  of  wliich 
the  rounded  £gure»  dear 
lo  Guido  Reni  move 
among  the  opaque 
shadows  of  Caravaggio. 
Some  of  them  have  re- 
tained a  certain  natural- 
istic solidity,  which  the 
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n 


^Hommonplace  elegance 
^f     One  ot   these   artists. 


the  pievailing  mode  has  not  succeeded  in 


One  ot  these  artists.  Nicolas  Mignard.  called  Le  Romaio, 
became  famous  even  in  Paris  by  painting  sacred  subjects  wjlh 
logical  exaclilude.  His  somewhat  frigid  culture  is  more  naturally 
displayed  in  portraiture.  The  nobility  ol  Comlal  and  Provence  did 
not  lack  painters  to  (ill  its  galleries  with  family  portraits.  The 
province  continued  to  capture  artists  on  their  way  lo  and  from  Rome. 
Thi«  did  not  suffice  to  constitute  an  original  school ;  but  it  made  the 
region  fertile  in  painters. 

In  spite  of  much  restoration  and  demolition,  Flemish  works  are 
still  very  numerous  in  the  Parisian  churches  ot  ihe  seventeenth 
century.  They  consist  of  small,  facile  panels,  gaily  coloured  with  a 
fat  impasto,  or  large  altar-pieces  in  which  the  painter  has  attempted 
to  speak  the  tongue  of  Rubens.  The  Lx>uvrt  and  various  private 
houses  also  welcomed 
Flemish  decorations  of 
mythology  or  landscape. 
Henry  IV  retained  Pour- 
bus,  who  was  passing 
ihiough  Paris,  and  Pour- 
bus  has  soberly  recorded 
the  jovial  mahce  of  the 
"Vert  Galant."  and  the 
what  heavy  majesty 
[  the  queen.  In  1620. 
Marie  de'  Medici 
painter 


'  her 


grea 


me      Luxcmboi 


she 
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summoned  Rubehs.    There  could, 

of  Leeping  him  permanently ;  but 
he  left  a  considerable  sum  of 
work  behind  him.  and  also  several 
of  his  pupils,  such  as  Justus  of 
Egmont  and  Van  Mol.  The 
painter  of  the  Queen-Recent  at 
a  later  date  was  the  Brussels 
master.  PhiHppc  de  Champaigne 
(160-21674).  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Janser 
and  his  works  reflect  di< 
of  thought  and  the  aus 
of  their  hves.  The  robi 
he  had  acquired  in  his  native 
school  was  not  used  by  him  to 
play  with  the  beauty  of  appear- 
ances, but  to  elevate  painting  to 
the  nobility  of  Christian  and  philc 


St  party, 
r  gravity 

'  method 


Chrisls  and  his  portraits  combine  a  profound 
an    intensity 


>phical  meditation.  His  Dead 
)l  reality  with 
ital  life  very 
Flemish  art.  Cham- 
paigne and  Poussin  had  so  many 
similar  preoccupations,  that  we 
must  suppose  the  Fleming  often  to 
have  waived  his  naturalistic  ten- 
dencies under  the  influence  of  a 
psycliological  idealist.  He  must 
be  classed  with  those  innumerable 
immigrants  from  the  north  ^ho 
brought  their  manual  dexterity  to 
France,  and.  in  exchange,  took 
over  French  modes  of  thought 
(Figs.  403.  404,  406).  A  crowd 
of  compeleni  craftsmen  of  second- 
ary rank  worked  in  addition  to  the 
famous  masters  most  in  favour ;  they 
sold  landscapes,  sea-pieces,  and 
copies  at  the  fairs;  they  painted 
flowers,  birds,  draperies,  and  vases 
in  catloons  for  the  Gobelins 
194 
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tapestries,    around   figures   by   Le 
Bnin. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, French  pajnlers.whcn  compared 
with  Flemings  and  Italians,  may  be 
Kcn  to  have  possessed  original 
qualities;  but  they  lacLed  dexterity 
m  execution;  they  were  liLe  chil- 
dren whose  education  has  been 
begun  too  late;  they  were  no 
longer  of  an  age  when  artlessness 
is  attractive,  and  ihey  had  none  of 
the  easy  assurance  ol  maturity. /The 
French  School  further  lacked  that 
technical  or  theoretical  certitude 
which  was  the  strength  of  the 
Flemings  and  Italians.  )■>".  J07     i.M^tiu.    i~jkTiisir. 

Even   in   the   first    third   of    ihe  a>-.".  .n  ,h.  i..>.vr.,Pa™.) 

century,  the  sculptors,  and  mote  especially  the  painters  who 
gathered  in  Paris  were  numerous  enough  to  generate  a  certain 
esprit  Je  corps.  They  were  no  longer  isolated  workers,  attached 
for  some  temporary  task  to  the  person  of  the  king  or  some  other 
Maecenas;  a  large  circle  of  middle  class  and  ecclesiastical  patrons 
upheld  iheir  industry.  But  in  order  to  sell 
theit  works,  they  had  been  obliged  to  enrol 
themselves  in  tne  ancient  guilds  of  their 
craft.  They  belonged  at  first  to  the 
venerable  corporation  of  Si.  Luke.  But 
this  approximated  them  to  mere  artisans, 
and  this  confusion,  impossible  even  in 
societies  where  painting  is  a  tradition,  and 
has  deep  roots  in  the  soil,  must  have 
seemed  still  more  intolerable  in  France, 
where  this  art,  a  new  comer,  so  lo  speak, 
til  A  i^it^Hv-  presented  itself  with  the  lilies  of  nobility 
acquired  during  the  Renaissance.  An 
Academy  o(  Painting  and  Sculpture  was 
formed,  under  the  royal  protection,  TTiis 
institution,  which  dated  from  1648,  existed 
until  the  Revolution.  It  was,  from  ila  very 
foundation,  and  il  continued  lo  be.  a  cor- 
Doration  which  dekniei  'ivt  wiWitiVs.  li- 
195  o^ 
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its  memtien.  an  academy  or  [earned 

3ocietvbeDtonclabaratiagacloctriiie, 

a  school  which  formed  pupils ;  unciet 

Louis  XIV  it  became,  in  additioa, 

a  sort  ot  admimatration  whtcb  regU' 

lated  aitiatic  work,  and  it  was  more 

especially  in  this  character  that  it 

was  not  irreproachable.  Its  organiza- 

tiott,  in  fact,  permitted  the  State  to 

ijuvern   tlie   artist.     But.  on  the 

other  hand,  it  la  mcoirect  to  say  mat 

r  „       it  ever  xi  itself   in  opposition   to 

J|       nadonal  taste  bv  its  doctiiaes.  Lnder 

;   '  T^       the  ancient  regime,  it  included  all 

;  ^ .   '.        jrtisis    worthy   of    the   name;     the 

' ~~  ~ number   of    its    members    was    un- 

''■  \.''  -    .'  '"  ,,'v"  V'""''  timiled.     The    rare    disadents    re- 

:'>:  .     .       ^..!..  mained  outside  the  fold  br  persooal 

iT'ii  L  Lv-,  I'liTi-,.-  aaJ  nut  for  doctrinal   reaaoiu.     It 

represented    successively    the    most 

diverse  forms  of  French  art,   the  style  of  Le  Bnin,  the  style  of 

Boucher,  the  stvle  of  David. 

Duting  ;he  unie  when  this  modem  painting  was  born  and  was 
growinij  in  France,  a  variety  of  influences  was  at  work,  and  it 
'  *      the  innumerable 

of  doctrine 
were  pouring  in  from  the 
Ni.'rrh.  French  painters 
wtjrt;  'eeitin!'  tor  a  creed 
■,n  \-  i.'.-..  The  ^reat 
!:a.ia.T  nusiers  were  no 
■-■i-i-  .Touiht  into 
r'ii..s;  out  French 
-.'.'-  -i:-:*  went  in  great 
■iu:!!Oefs  •»  itudv  thw 
■T:,.-.n..H.s._  For  France, 
i."  or  I'A  Europe,  the 
iiii'  crsii  source  of  ait 
■*as  r\.jme.  Those  who 
ne^cr  >:ro«sed  the  Alps 
■•*-Ts  no:  the  least 
itki.iaiiised ;     tfiev    were 


in^ired   by  copies  and   engraving"-;     dtey   were  less  under  I 

, influence  o/  contemporary 

Italian  ari.  and  more 
under  ihai  of  ihe  six- 
leenlli  century,  which  was 
i  lie  If  relrospeciive. 

ll  was  the  art  of  the 
Bolognese,  then  in  its 
full  vitality,  which  French 
painters  saw  in  action. 
Some  were  sljH  held  by 
the  tradition  of  Florentine 
>i~  cm.  ideahsm;  they  sought  for 
,[.  k...n>  I  moral  expression,  and 

drew  beautiful  forms,  after 

'    antique    -  — 

painted  from  nature.   like 
I  Caravaggio.    with    great 
f  brutality    and    emphasis. 
uid    violent    contrasts    of 
light  and  shade.      But  all 
had  adopted  the  practice 
of   drowning    their    com- 
pouliom  in  a  gloomy  at- 
mosphere.     How  m  a  n  ^ 
I  French  painters.  liWe  La 
Hire  in  Paris,  and  more 
[.  e^Micially  Valentin    al 
I  Rome,    accepted   this 


i 
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nocturnal  tone!  The  latter  painted,  with  a  certain  vigour,  gipsie* 
or  soldiers  in  caves,  revealed  bv  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  (Figt. 
420-422). 

Italy,  it  is  clear,  did  not 
impose  any   single  mas- 
there    is     scarcely 
_-.    form  of  art  she  did 
not  represent     Artists  as 
ersc  as  Poussin,  Lot- 
1,  Valenlin.  and  CaUot 
re  able  to  spend  their 

lives,    and   ■ 

fullv    there,    without 

„.  .■esulting  similarity. 

After  Freminet  and  Du- 
bois, the  successors  of  the 
school  of  Fontainebleau, 
the  most  influential  master 
was  Simon  Vouet  (1 590-1649).  He  diowed  much  skill  in  utilising 
the  inventions  of  the  great  Itahan  decorators.  Judging  from 
Dorigny's  engravings,  some  of  his  compositions  seem  to  nave  been 
little  more  than  copies  of  Veronese.  But  his  talent  was  purely 
superEcial,  and  such  of  his  paintings  as  have  survived  show  but  too 
clearly  thai  he  had  not 
assimilated  the  Italian's 
chaim  of  colour.  With 
its  heavy  reds  in  the 
shadows,  its  insipid  pallor 
in  the  hght,  his  colour  at 
once  becomes  discordant 
when  he  attempts  to  make 
■I  brilliant  (Fig.  424). 
Many  of  these  faults  re- 
appear in  his  pupils,  Le 
Sueur,  Le  Brun,  and 
Mignard.  But  he  has  a 
true  historical  importai 
as  the  master  of  some  __ 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  (Mu."tum Hf  iin* 

French    classical    school.  "    ' 

He  embodies  the  transition  between  the  decorators  o(    Henry  11 
and  those  ol  Louis  XIV.     Together  with  his  pupils,  he  propagated 
19S 
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L7lbok>er  of 
lo  ■■  ihc  booses  ei 


U  Saev  (1616-1655).  no 

~  nJx.  owes  Us  soinewbal  Sac- 

i  tadE^  la  Vouet.     He  never 

[ndedltalj;  bewas,DeveTtfaelesE, 

o  Ute  engraven,  a  (ervent 


s  even  a 
copjirt  vt  H*pit»d,  especially 
wben  Ik  exerted  tumself .  In  me 
Damefous  wt»ks  thts  painter,  who 
<fied  WMmg.execulecl  tor  tananciers 
and  lot  rdigioas  houses,  there  is 
something  of  the  sDcetily  and 
anlesntess  oi  the  Primitives.  He 
does  Dot  make  use  of  the 
Bolognese  method  of  gtcal  masses 
Lfl  thade:    his  general  tone 


fMuanim  (i  Av^£n«i.) 


[hi  and  pallid;  ihe  drapeiiw  olten  show  that  acid  crudity  to  which 
I  painters  have  always  been  prone.  The  sentiment  is  itevor 
1  by  ihe  technique:  his  mourning  Virgins  with  their  pallid 
ints  express  grief  in  the  terms  of  a  melancholy  saturated  with  tears. 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  certain 
s  peculiarly  his  own.  some 
litile  (rail  andgende  maiden  saint. 
^^'ith  the  fail  head  of  a  sentimental 
school-girl.  These  fragile  types 
are  the  real  creations  of  his  genius, 
and  sland  out  a«  such  among  the 
t;IiiT  of  while  beards  and  classical 
I  iiofiles.  which  were  ihe  common 
.'inck  of  all  the  painters  of  the 
day.  The  series  illustrating  the 
Life  of  Saini  Bruno  consists  of 
rapid  and  not  very  skilful  paint- 
ings. The  nudity  of  the  narrative 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  com- 
posiuon  are  appropriate  to  the 
lubjccl.and  lo  the  place  tor  which 
it  was  designed,  a  CmvW-jvwv 
chunii;  \>ul  ^c  asvcTiVj  d\.  ^^ 


(Tbc   Luutrc.   Pira.)    (fitgilii,  NnaJni 
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a  cettaia     I 

129.4311.     I 


incconciUbie.  Many  of  the 
o(  execution,  al  least  lot  iheii 
Painting  and  sculpture  hj 
and  things  of  this  period, 
century,  fashion  had  not  given  a 
uniform  type  to  every  head,  as 
Clouet's  mannered  elegance  had 
done,  and  as  the  conscious  majestv 
of  Louis  XIV  portraiture  was  to 
do.  Sculptors  like  Dupre  and  the 
Fleming,  Warin,  draughismcn  Uke 
Lagneau  and  Daniel  Du  Monstier 
(Figs.  407.  409).  engravers  Uke 
Claude  MeUan  (Fig.  405),  painters 
like  Sebastien  Bourdon  and  the 
ihfee  Le  \ains.  have  recorded  very 
vigorous  individoah ties ;  martial  and 
gallant  cavaliers,  with  htfisted  mous- 
taches and  lace  collars;  students, 
writers,  humanists,  and  savants  of 
a  sturdy,  plebeian  type,  with  sedate 
fdrel  caps  on  [heir  heads,  always 
ready  to   aalhemabx   each  olhei 

.  2014 


work  is  modified  by  a  t 
tenderness  (Figs.  427-429, 43 1). 

The  reiigiousarchitecture  which 
had  established  itself  in  France 
was  more  hospitably  disposed 
towards  pictures  than  Gothic 
architecture  had  been.  The  light 
in  the  new  churches  was  not 
broken,  diffused,  and  tinted  by 
pillars  and  coloured  glass.  Two 
columns  surmounted  by  a  ped- 
iment over  the  altar  offered  a 
suitable  framework  (or  a  large 
composition  illuminated  by  an 
equal  light  Pictures  were  also 
bung  in  the  Gothic  churches, 
and  fiere  they  remain,  swallowed 
up  in  the  gloom  of  chapels,  for 
pictures    and    stained    glass    are 

[)  are  respectable,  if  not  for  their  beauty 

sincerity  of  feeling. 

ve  left  us  many  portraits  of  the  men 
In  this  first  half  of  the  sevenleenlh 
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in  Latin:    old-fashioned   burgesses  with   full   beards  a   la  Sully 

others  whose  (aces  have  been  sharpened  by  the  pointed   beatd  a  la 

Richelieu,  and  kneeling  echeoins  in  profile,  looking  sideways  at  the 

spectator. 

Engravers,  less  in  bondage  to  traditional  motives,  were  able  to  copy 

the  world  in  which  they 

lived.     Abrahi 

shows  lis  a  son 

Parisian    society,    in    his 

precise  style  (Figs.   412, 

4!  3).     Callot.  a  Lorrain 

like  Gellee,  gave  hi 

likeG.  ■■• 

He  is  a  creature  of  weird 
1  ihi 

pointed,  broken 

scratches  or  presses, 

dering  the  agitation 

swarming  crowd,  the  pic' 

luresaueness  of  rags  and  of  military  accoutrements,  the  gesliculal 

of  Italian  mountebanks,  or  o(  Uttle  devils  harassing  Saint  Anthony. 

It  is  an  art  in  which  precision  and  caprice  ate  strangely  mingled, 

which  refiects  the  world  of  ihat  day  and  its  two  great  distractions, 
war  and  the  theatre,  and  in  which 
something  o(  the  old  mediEeval 
diabolism  still  lingers  (Figs.  408, 
410,  411). 

It  is  interesting  to  study  con- 
temporary  reality  in  the  works  of 
the  Le  Nain  brothers.  Native.i  of 
Laon  who  had  migrated  to  Paris, 
.Antoine.  Mathieu.  and  Louis  Le 
Nain.  also  oainled  some  church 
pictures  with  narsh  illumination  and 
very  realistic  figures,  in  the  manner 
of  Caravaggio.  But  like  all  the 
northern  artists  before  Rubens,  they 
lacked  the  decorative  imagination 
capable  of  elevating  and  animating 
the  numerous  figures  of  a  large 
comfKjsition.  TKeit  ^T\\a\\s  Vvse. 
tieitnci  feic  not  WanVj  ■,  VmX  ^«siv 
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and  iheir  little  far 
the  art  of  their 
resting.   ( 


^ 


niliar  » 
age.  _  Tliey 
"carousing"  sadly 
gli.  The  prosaic 
fieaviness  of  ihe  brush 
gives  a  kind  of  torpor  even 
lo  enjoymenl ;  aoDer  and 
"subdued"  tints  render 
only  loo  faithfully  ihe 
haggard  faces  and  drab 
rags  of  ihe  models.  The 
work  oi  these  men  is  a 
strange  accident  in  the 
history  of  painting.  Their 
peasantsarenotof  thesame 
raceaslhoseo(the[>utch- 
men  and  the  Flemings. 
The  Brueghels.  Teniers 
and  Ostades  are  brilliant 
craftsmen  who  are  amused  by  their  grotesque  models.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  these  subjects  were  known  as  bambochada,  and  spec- 
tators looked  for  comic  effects  in  them ;  in  our  age,  we  approve  the 


ITht  Louv. 


Le  Nains  for  evoking  pity  (Fi__ 
Ejc-decorators  of  Fontainebh 
maimer,   imitators  of  the 
Italians,  pupils  of  the  Car- 
lacci  or  of  Caravaggio, 
French    painters  show  a 
certain  indecisioti  through- 
out   this    evolution    of   a 
national    style.    Artists 
more  dexterous  than  sin 
cere,  like   La  Hire  o 
Sebastien  Bourdon,  com 
bine  all  these  discordan 
elements  in  their  works 
The   latter    was   capable 
of  an  elaborate  bam- 
bochadt  in   the  Flemish 
manner,  and  of  a  pasliccio  on 
design  and  its  simplified  land; 
/efU'Jjly  of  the  men  of  the  No 


,414^17,419). 

lu,  portrait- pa  inters  in  the  Flemish 


%^ 


the  style  of  Poussin  with  its  c! 
;ape.     But  he  lacked  the  picturesque 
iK,  and  V\\a  imni  vjas  fttNti  vi^tous 
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I 


igh    lo    achieve    the    vigoui 

ssin's  composition ;    his  ner 

even    incisive    brush    disperaes 

'here    il    should    concentrate.     His 

lanual    dexterity    and    his    powers 

baervation   stood   him   in    good 

d  in   his   portraits.     Many  o( 

these    are    hnely-conceived   figures, 

lacking  all  amenity  of  colour,   and 

ihadows  of  Caravaggio  (Figs.  423, 
,425.  430). 

How  was  a  French  School  to 
emerge  from  ihis  fusion  of  North  and 
South?  It  was  in  the  work  of 
Poussin  that  the  French  classical 
genius  llrsl  awoke  lo  a  conscious  in-  ric.  jij.— voufi.    wrautu. 

dividualily.  As  he  developed,  French  (Tht  r^.gvre,  Parii.l 

painters  showed  less  indecision ;  by  the  1 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  recognised  him  as  their  master.  I 
Poussin's  mind  dwelt  habitually  in  antiquity.  His  aim  was  to  ^ 
place  before  our  eyes  the  personages  of  history  and  of  Greek  " 
[mythology.  He  could  not  live  anywhere  but  in  Rome;  and  this 
was  not  because  he  wished  lo  mix  in  the  somewhat  noisy  society  of 
vho  thronged  from 
to  the  great 
picture-fair,  but  that  he 
mightliveinconlemplation 
ot4h£_sla"'es  which  were 
excavale3  day  by  da"y,  and 
of  a  region  still  haunted 
by  the  names  of  the  past. 
Il  was  here  alone  that  he 
felt  himself  surrounded  by 
the  memories,  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  relics 
he  worshipped.  Here 
he  could  piously  draw 
(he  ruins  and  measure  the 
statues  to  discover  the 
lecret  of  their  beauty.  One  day  when  he  was  walking  with  a 
ttranger,  "he  picked  up  from  among  the  grass  i\ia.ivA\\^  oV  tM^, 
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^VItn  fragments  of  iirfle.  and  grains  of  porphyry  and  maibl< 
said  lie,  'take  this  back  to  your  museum,  and  say:  this  is  ancieol 
Rome.'  "  Notliing  could  lempl  him  from  his  beloved  city.  He 
wished  to  live  and  die  on 
that  soil  in  which  a  whole 
world  slumbers,  in  that 
atmosphere,  heavy  with 
memories,  ihe  grave  poetry 
of  which  entered  into  his 
soul.  He  dreamed  literally 
of  giving  a  picture  of 
antique  life;  he  read 
ancient  authors  to  glean 
characteristic    trails    of 

place  a  wand  surmounted 
by  a  hawk's  head  in  the  band  of  a  priest  without  due  reflection.  It 
was  to  indicate  that  this  priest  was  an  Egyptian,  and  the  procession 
one  sees  in  the  distance  in  the  Burial  of  Phodon  serves  to  indicate 
the  dale  of  the  Athenian  hero's  death.  He  is  alwavs  well  pleased 
when  bis  archaeological  knowledge  prevents  him  from  inventing. 
But  more  than  this:  to  illustrate  ancient  events  is.  of  course,  to 
return  to  the  forms  of  Greek 
sculpture.  The  heroes  of 
Plutarch  and  Livy  have  this 
advanlageover  modern  celeb- 
rities, thai  I  bey  present  them- 
selves lo  us  in  all  the  grace  of 
antique  statuary.  Thus  the 
claims  of  truth  and  beauty, 
which  are  at  the  root  of  classic 
thought,  are  reconciled.    The 

Eainier  made  no  distinction 
etween  art  and  history,  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Apollo. 
He  had.  however,  to  work 
(or  the  religion  of  his  time, 
and  to  depict  a  martyr  or  a 

1  ac  e  occasion     y.        u  um  UHivre,  fans.) 

ctiurcli  paintings  demanded  a 

rLelon'cal  grandiloquence,  and  Poussin  had  lo  strain  his  voice  lo 
address  the  crowd  ttom  a(ar.  He  pietated  to  condense  some 
204 
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Biblical  or  Gospel  lliouglit  in  small 
compositions.     He  has  treated  the 


sacred  bo 

«ks  as  he  has 

treated  pro- 

fane  liter 

lure,  with  no 

■nore  tender- 

nesa  or  m 

slicism,  and  w 

ilh  the  same 

anxiety  I 

3  be  perfectly 

inleihgible. 

All  that 

IS  necessary 

n  order  to 

understan 

d  him,  is  to  h 

ve  read  the 

works  th 

at  inspire  bin 

1,     Yet  his 

manner  v 

as  not  absolu 

ely  novel;  it 

(The  Lourn 


Pouuin.  indi 
r  anli<]ue.     He  i 

idiani  Madbni 
from  the  Vatican  Sli 
group  of  the  Mui 

>iil  of  the  narrative  art  of  the  Lo] 
in  this  "iilusiraled  Bible"  that  he 
learned  how  to  tell  a  story  in 
attitudes,  physiognomies,  and 
agitated  draperies,  enframed  in 
landscapes  and  architecture. 

Poussin  was  not,  lilce  certain  o( 
his  contemporaries.  Rubens  or 
Rembrandt  for  instance,  the 
creator  of  a  pictorial  world ;  his 
originality  lies  primarily  in  his 
organising  faculty;  his  genius 
manifests  itself  almost  entirely  in 
his  powerful  composition,  a  pic- 
tureique  composition  which  knits 
line*  and  planes  of  hghl  closely 
logethcr,  a  moral  composition 
which  subordinates  a  variety  of 
altitudes  and  types  to  a  dominant 
idea.     A  strong  intelligence 
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that  of  Raphael,  the  painter  of 
the  Loggie  and  of  the  Cartoons. 
Raphael  was  the  inventor  of  ihitJ 
iconography   in   which   the  plastic,  1 
BENti'ii-i         psychological,    and    archEsological 
in)  discoveries  of  the  Renaissance  were 

turned  to  account. 
admired  Raphael  as  much  as  he  admired  the 
itile  concerned  with  the  youthful  Umbtjan  of 
id  luminous  landscapes ;  he  carried  away  nothing 
beyond  a  tew  beautiful  altitudes,  and  the 
Parnassus.     Bui  he  penetrated  to  the  very 
id  the  Cartoons.      It  was 


tTlK  Louvre,  I'afii-I 
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reined  huexecubMi-Elven  when 
painiet  i*  most  iiupired,  he 


never  seemi  I 
hi)  ardour; 

bravura  paj»agesM>lrequcnl  among 
ihe  Italians  and  ihc  Flemings,  who 
are  inloxicaied  by  a  fine  effect,  and 
^ve  themselves  up  lo  ihe  delighl 
of  rendering  il  dcilfuliy.  Even  his 
vocabulary  1)3  ■  an  absUacl  charac- 
ter. He  drew  a  great  deal  from 
antiques  and  from  Nature,  but  did 
not  paini  with  the  model  before 
his  eyes.  Nothing  in  his  works  ever 
makes  us  feel  the  contael  of  reality ; 
no  accent  reveals  the  joy  of  a 
painter  in  llie  conlemplalion  of  the  '""■■  ■'^°"~*™uq*J^™  bqubdon. 

beautiful.      His    study    of    antique  (Moaeum  of  Versailles.) 

itatues  has  given  him  a  taste  for 

clearly-de lined  forms,  simple  planes,  and  rhythmic  attitudes;  his 
nytnpKs  and  latyrshave  an  elegance  of  form  and  attitude  which  implies 
a  long  plastic  education;  tfiey  were  (ashionecf  by  antique  and 
Renaissance  art.  His  drawing  is  marked  by  a  virile  grace;  the 
'  irms  are  a  little  hard  and  sculpturesque, 
id  in  spite  of  colour  thai  sometimes 
cks  consistence,  they  have  that  con- 
centrated energy,  that  denuty  peculiar 
to  large  Rgures  reduced  lo  a  small  scale. 
An  occasional  Bacchanal  or  Triumph 
of  Flora  just  serves  (o  indicate  that 
the  master  vifas  sometimes  fired  by  the 
ardour  of  Titian:  in  diese  cases  the 
nudities  which  recline  on  the  dusky 
grass  become  more  amber  or  ruddy  of 
,  and  a  golden  twilight  oveilavs  the 
..  dark  blue  of  the  ^y.  But  this 
a  transient  phase  in  his  art:  in 
general.  Poussin  does  not  look  to  colour 
for  the  enrichment  of  his  thou^L  He 
groups  his  altitudes  mentally  in  very 
simple  landscapes.  The  light  is  dilfuse 
in  broad  patches,  bringing  ihc  masses  o( 
20fe 
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(The  Louvre,  Paris.) 


the  ground  and  of  the  fabrics  into 
few  planes,  and  itirowing  the  flgul 
inlo  relief  by  frank  contra  sis  of 
light  and  dark  surfaces.  When  his 
conceplion  had  taken  definile  form 
in  his  mind,  he  (ell  no  anxiety  as  to 
ils  realisation.  He  painted  with 
a  steady  hand,  innocent  alike  of 
nervousness  and  dexterity,  but  the 
tissue  of  colour  was  less  closelv 
than    the 


1 


He 


I  of  his  lines  becomes  broader 
by  ihe  gesticulations  of  a  hi 
ness,  il  is  instinct  with  an  aui 
o(  light  or  colour;  all  brilii 
trees  and  soil  may  be  the  mo 
hanging  clouds  are  echoed 

tby  the  simple  planes  of 
Aie  ground  and  the  dense 
foliage.  An  impression  of 
■erene  eternity  breathes 
,  from  this  balanced  har- 
mony. This  landscape  in 
which  the  ruins  slumber  is 
that  described  by  Virgil. 

Iwhen  Saturn,  reigningover 
Lalium,  had  not  y  ei 
abandoned  the  earth  to 
mortals.  The  Humanists 
vi    the    seventeenth    cen-  '"^- ''"W^h 

liiry    were    not   surprised  (Tlw  I 

lo    Bnd    gods,    salyis. 
>      nympht,  or  some  river  deity  leaning  on  hia 
or  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
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light  and  thedi 
his  aging  hand 
his  pictures  suffe 
vigour  of  conception 
impaired,  and  ensured  lh< 


structure  of    the  ' 
n.     Hence,  when 

legan  to  tremble, 
:d  very  little;  the 

>hesion 
■ly-painted  compositions, 
imposed  his  noblest  land- 
scapes m  his  old  age.  The  harmony 

drama.  His  nature  has  no  (reah- 
majesty.  untouched  by  any  fantasy 

is  suppressed  that  the  structure  of 
ikedly  presented.     The  great  over- 


'■r  .m 


,  by  the  roadeide,! 


(The  Louvrr,  Pari5.> 

Allhouffh  he  spent  very  lilllc  lime  in  Paris,  Poussin  had  many 
fervent  admirers  in  the  capital.  Scarcely  was  his  glory  assured  in 
Rome,  and  his  work  well  known  in  his  native  land,  when  he  had  no 
rival  in  France.  Collectors  overwhelmed  him  with  commissions;  a 
picture  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  favour,  and  when  one  anived  in 
Paris,  the  little  society  of  Poussin's  devotees  was  all  astir.  They 
assembled  in  fronl  of  the  new  painting  to  discuss  its  merits.  The  im- 
portance of  these  liltle  works  in  the  history  of  the  French  mind  is 
very  considerable.     In  the  first  place,  Poussin  satisfied  ihc  contem' 

Erary  lasle  (or  antiquity.  He  had  assimilated  all  thai  could  be 
own  or  divined  on  the  subject,  and  had  condensed  it  in  his  com- 
positions. His  piclures 
were  not  destined,  like 
those  of  die  Flemings,  for 
princely  galleries  or  Jesuit 
ahars;  they  are  not,  like 
those  of  the  Dulchmcn, 
marvels  of  dexterity  and 
precision;  ihey  never 
astonish,  nor  do  ihey  teach 
the  science  o(  painting. 
But  they  afford  a  kind 
o(  discipline,  and  always 
associate  the  inieUigoicc 
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vith  tne  pleasure  of  ihi 
Adapted    lo    th. 
[limenaions  of  our  field  o 
so    that    a    single 
n  lake  in  ihe  whole 
mposition.withoutlosing 
Pk  single    detail,  they  re- 
quire to   be  analysed  and 

Like    the     great    French 

wrilctB  of  the  seventeenth 

century  Poussin  condensed 

into  brief  works  sentiments 

which  were   floating 
I  vaguely  in  space,  not  having  yel  f( 
Lvirile  poetry  of  '  ' 
Kand  passed  af  ti 
r     The  enthusiasm  of  archaeologists  and  artists  does  not  fully  explain 

Hie  fascination  of  Rome  for  the  men  of  the  North.     Throughout  ihe 

ages,  Celt  and  Teuton  have  dreamed  of  Italy,  and  have  succumbed 

lo  her  charm.     The  Germans  of  Barbarossa  and  tbi 

Louis  XII  knew  the  nostalgia  awakened  by  that 
L^ey  lasted 
s  lh( 
:lht 


Frenchmen  oE 
ig  land,  where 
iked  under  their  own  sterner  skies, 
whose  artists  crossed  the  Alps  in  great  numbers 
had   to  wait  longest  for  men  lo  depict  their  own 
alpine  landscape  painters  was 
Naples.     Among  those  poets 
born    of    the    contact    of 
North  and  South,  Claude 
Gelle'e  was  one  of  those 
who  most  fully  appreciated 
the  warm  light  of  Mediter- 
ranean   skies.     Claude 
Ceilee,  called  Le  Lorrain 
(1600-1682),    lived  _  at 
Rome  in  a  cosmopolitan 
circle,  where  men  of  every 
nation  went  by  the  name 
of  their  native  land.     An 
ignorant  and  simple  spirit, 
he    was    little    concerned 
wilK  liie  VvwVoVvt  wvctno-ne*! 
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daita  it 


wtick  Breatbe  Itom 
Roman  soiL  t&  wixk 
appeals  to  no  HnEiuiuat 
curiosty,  ana  his-  coopO' 
sOons.  in  spitz  of  tbor 
DobililT.  b^Tc  litdc  to  ay 
Id  ihi  ill II  III  iim  I  Itiiiiiimi 
of  Frenchmen.  t&laBcl- 
icapes  deal  witk  Ak  xift 
splcajonr  of  xxidKni 
ikies,  tfe  ftj-frW  cro 
bebeU  z  magic  aiclutec- 
PB.1E.  Cure.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
pott;  the  son.  bcfocc  £>■ 
appeonnff  mto  tiie  ocean, 
.  fanatics  of  marble,  and  gikb  die 
Or  it  is  a  plain,  and  dan  poves 
:e  lighter  and  mcxe  Snmid.  All 
focegiound,  near  the  odmE  tl  Ac 

^ hl«  as 

bribe 


expinsg  ravs  caresaingly 
crests  of  innumerable  little  waves, 
oc  trees  mak^  the  illiniitable  diat* 
tbe  ^ade  and  solidity  are  in  tLi 
frame;  in  ihc  centre  of  the  pictme,  the  objecb  h 
they  recede,  penetrated  by  the  light  and  set  ablaze  a: 
ardent  atmosphere.  These  landscapes  were  [oving^  o 
they  have  been  copied  and  plagiarised  extensively.  Ciande  bcou^t 
something  of  the  radiance  of  Italy  everywhere  with  his  coknt ;  even 
in  the  works  of  mediocre  mutators,  there  is  some  refiel  of  ibose 
glowing  memories  which  never  fade  bom  the  mind  of  the  Nortbcma 
who  has  once  crossed  the  Alps. 

Between  die  brilliant  Renaissance  and  die  sun  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  hrst  hall  of  tl 


fntho 


■zh 


1  this 


which 


the  shade, 
b-ihght.  that 
le  discipline 
tbencdorth 
all  [onm  of 
intellectual  acd^iiy  in 
France,  was  definitely 
evoN-ed.  The  {jenoalioo 
of  Louis  XIII  appears  to 
hav«  beeo  sacri&ced,  be- 
cause the  magnificence  it 
made  possible  was  only 
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i---" 


Unda  ihc  , 
u  du  Chaidoi 
lake  Ihe 


c,  Parti) 

mewh.l 
let.  ihe  6. 


I 


,der  Louis  XIV. 
The    monarchy    which 

asked  lltlle  h'om  its  artists. 
ItsuspencJed  the  sumptuous 
caprices  of  Fontaine bleau, 
and  left  Versailles  a  prelty 
brict  country  house. 
Artists  worked  more  es- 
pecially for  the  private 
citizen  and  tor  the  re- 
ligious orders,  building 
mansions  and  churches  ani' 
adorning  ihera  with  Chris 
lian  or  mythological  pictures, 
vaults  of  Saint  Paul  or  Saint  Nic 

■nd  the  robust  faith  of  the  limes  slil!  make  themselves  felt:  sombre 
paintings  and  lombs  devoid  of  splendour  lurk  in  their  dark  chapeU. 
These  rugged  images  lack  neither  vigour  nor  sincerity,  and  it  is  easy 
to  for^ve  ihose  we  can  respect  for  making  no  attempt  to  da; 
nor  even  to  please. 

In  the  Place  Royale  and  in  the  mansions  of  the  Marais.  again,  we 
can  evoke  the  art-loving  burgesses  of  the  day.  Never  were  painters 
and  sculptors  more  constantly  employed  than  those  of  this  apparendy 
unproductive  period.  They  went  from  one  great  house  lo  another, 
occupied  for  years  on  the  decoration  of  a  gallery.  When  we  read 
their  biographies,  it  even  seems  as  if  society  were  asking  of  art  n 
than  art  could  yet  give :  the  culture  of  luxury,  admiration  for  the 
antique,  and  refinement  of 
taste  were  even  more  pro- 
nounced among  amateurs 
than  among  professionals. 
From  this  time  forth  we 
see  Parisian  society  direct- 
tag  and  accelerating  the 
movement  of  art. 

Paris  assumed  that  ex- 
traordinary pre  pond  or 
of  intellectual   Hfe   which 
contributed  so   greatly    lo 

the   uniiicalion   of   French  KA»il[,n''?f;M'*Kn'i'>iK"i«\ilv« 

It    conccnlraled     ihc  ^-^'^^:  UniVP:,S*A»-1 

1 y-l 
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intellectual  life  <J  the 
countiy;  arliiti  and 
writers  came  to  settle 
there.  How  many  of 
these  must  the  Quartier 
des  Augustins  have  seoi 
wandering  in  ib  nanow 
slreets!  The  most  fa' 
voured  of  them  obtained  a 
royal  brevet  and  lodging 
in  the  Louvre,  in  the 
gallery  overlooking  the 
river.  Some  bore  the 
proud  new  title  of  Acad- 
emician. Their  apprentices  worked  for  the  shops  on  the  qua]!! 
and  bridges;  the  Flemings  sold  their  little  panels  at  the  fair  oi  Sl 
Germain.  Hiis  active  agglomeration  constituted  a  kind  at  Paiiaan 
School,  which  became  the  exemplar  of  all  the  provmcial  groups. 
Artistic  centrahsation  was   a   fact  before  it  became  t 


A  uniform  classical  stv[e  was  about  to  spread  throughout  the  countiy 
in  spite  of  local  divenities,  and  to  extend  to  all  the  fronlien  of  Fraiicc. 
After  the  quarrel  with  the  Fronde,  the  king  had  made  his  peace 
with  Paris,  In  1660,  he  was  hving  in  the  Louvre.  From  his  kJty 
windows,  the  young  Louis  \IV  looked  out  upon  a  marvellous  urban 

prospect,   each   monument     ,— -  

of  which  recalled  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  his  great- 
ness, the  historv  of  his 
house,  and  that  of  France: 
there  beneath  him  lay  the 
Seine  with  its  dense  shio- 
pina,  die  cuoola  of  the 
-Quatre  Nations."  the 
college   whor«  title  co^^- 

tnumpns,  the  conquere-! 
provinces,  and  the  ex- 
tended frontier:  to  the 
left  the  Pont   \euf  wii^ 

^ranai^lher.  Henr%   1\  ,  prancini;  at  the  extremitv  of  the  Cjle;   the 
miposing  mass  oi  tha  PjJ  Jis  de  justice  v*"\0[\  ike  •((««  ijt  SainL  Louis 
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rising  above  it,  and  further  oS,  beyond  tKe  still  Gothic  roofs,  the 
severe  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of  Philip  Augustus, 
friend  of  the  Communes,  and  the  builder  of  the  primitive  Louvre. 
Louis  XIV  understood  that  the  first  work  of  his  reign  ought  to 
be  to  complete  this  landscape  by  finishing  the  Louvre.  True,  he 
sooD  perceived  that  the  mighty  city  could  not  contain  the  monarchy 
without  threatening  to  suffocate  it,  and  that  he  must  create  a  royal 
town.  All  the  arlists  of  the  day  were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
Versailles.  But  the  conlinuity  of  nalionat  art  was  not  interrupted. 
Versailles  was  still  Paris;  Versailles  was  not  a  new  centre  o( 
energy,  but  the  collective  product  of  the  Parisian  and  the  French 
School, 
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CHAPTER   III 
THE  MONARCHICAL  ART  OF  LOUS  XIV 


CaAal'i  Pm/ciaana  im 

Poftt—Mimian-s  VtraalUa 


'      ~  "  '    -The  Sculolors  CirarOin  ond  1 


t;  llx  Cital  Callmi.—Lt  A'Afn'i  Pali.  Iht  Cmaa  imj  Foanlaxni:  iIk 
^iirgvnciaiaiaMutlioiiK^atSlalua.—  TlKSumioSimafyinaiBa.—PitiillllaPlatil'na 
—RaaSiofCiltiil-iH'trk:  TcclmicJ  Pnfr:a  aid  CaknlbMleiu 

The  "Century  of  Louis  XIV"  gloriflecl  by  Ktstoriana  was  no 
spontaneous  growth.  lis  aitistic  prosperity  was  prepared  and 
organised  by  minislerial  instruction.  As  soon  as  Colbert  had  got 
the  superinlendence  of  royal  buildings  in  his  Iiands,  he  set  to  work 
to  produce  French  artists  for  the  service  of  the  king.  He  hoped 
by  means  of  monuments  to  fix  ihal  glory  which  survives  civilisation i, 
and  dominates  the  ages  as  do  the  grandiose  rutns  of  Rome  and  of 
Egypt.  Froich  dassica!  art  was  inclined  at  the  moment  to  forget 
its  country  and  its  age.  The  monarchy  brought  it  back  to  both. 
Sculptors,  painters  and  architects  dreamed  of  antiquity;  they  were 
now  required  to  think  of  Louis  .\!V.  '"  " 
look  their  education.  Colbert  beca 
Acadany  of  Painting  and  Sculptor* 

2\4 


The  Slate,  in  return,  under 

i  the  protector  of  the  Royal 

,  and  was  able  to  indervene  in 
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Ae  insliuclion  of  its  pupils;   he  sent  ihe  besi  oi  these  to  Italy,  and 
[  founded   the  French   Academy  al  Rome  in    their  interest.     Th< 
I  king's  scholars  worked  for 
I  him  ihere,  compleled  their 
I  apprenticeship,  and    eite- 
I  culed    copies    of    masler- 
I  pieces  for  the  royal  parks 
I  and    galleries,    when    the 
originals  were  not  to   be 
I   bought.     Thus    the    king 
became    almost    the    sole 
Ma»:enas  of  French  artisls, 
and  (he  habitual  organisa- 
tion   of    French    ail    was 
centred inSlate  institutions. 
Colbert's     authoriu 
I  and  practical  mind  lelt  its  impress  on  every  one  of   these  insd-  _ 
L  hitions.     Their  object  was  lo   realise  fully  and  rapidly  all   that 
I  ihe  French  genius  could  yield.     Il  is  unjust  lo  say  that  they  put 
I  French  art  in  subjection  to  Italy.     For  over  a  century  France  had 
L  been  labouring  lo  assimilate  the  manner  of  Rome  or  Bologna,  and 
s  Gilbert  who  did  more  than  any  other  lo  enfranchise  her 
I  vassalage.     He  thought   jealously  that  French  art.  like 
French  luxury,  should  be  the 
French  cralfsmea. 
Not  content,  like  Francis  I, 
with  buying  fruits  from  Italy, 
he  determined  lo  grow  ihcm 
on  French  soil.     The  Acad- 
emy, under  the  direction  of 
Le    Brun.    was    ordered    to 
;  from  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquiiv.  of  (he  Renais- 
ind   of   Pousain,    the 
nethod    of    attaining 
beauty    and    constructing    a 
.Manual  lor  (he  perfect  painter 
and  sculptor.     Modest  crafts- 
ured    conscien- 
tiously lo  found  a  system  of 
vith  contemporary  modes  of  ihougnt.     But 
which  is  o{  IMt  M»  M>  wNv**. 


^ 
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Tbii  enlerpiue  of  the  Academy 
throws  a  good  deal  oi  light  on 
classical  thoughl ;  but  it  cannot 
have  done  much  sernce  to  art. 

The  Italians,  it  was  said,  had 
been  led  to  the  pursuit  oi  beauts' 
by  Greet  and  Roman  woiis.  In 
France,  the  soil  yields  but  scanty 
relics  of  the  pasi ;  Colbert  supplied 
the  deficiency  to  the  utmost  of  his 
:ied  a  great 
Paris  and  at 
originals  were 
dered   copies. 


power.  He  col. 
number  of  statue; 
Versailles,  and  wh< 
unobtainable,    he 


Trajan's  co 
to   Paris; 


supposed    that 

3uld  be  brought     > ' 

is;    but   the   professors   and.   lu;.  44;.— cHtics  ot  the  invilides. 
pupils    of     the     Academy     were  '*"*" 

enabled  to  copy  its  bas-rehefs  from  casts  obtained  at  great  expense. 
Colbert,  indeed,  showed  such  avidity  in  his  purchases,  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  revolt  among  the  Roman  populace,  enraged  at  aemng 
these  elemenU  of  the  national  wealth  carried  off.  These  woriu, 
pillaged  of  old  by  Roman  pro-consuls,  and  now  bou^t  by  the 
French  king,  Uansmitied  from  age  to  age,  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
from  Italy  to  France,  the  languid  elegance  of  f-lellenistic  ail. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  prepare  for  the  future-  Hie  lung's 
glory  required  immediate  masterpieces.  The  first  project  was  to 
complete  the  Louvre, 
which  had  been  in  prog" 
tess  since  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  Bernini,  the 
Popes  architect,  was 
brought  to  Paris  at  great 
expense.  He  drew  out 
a  plan,  executed  a  bust  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  pro- 
nounced  judgment  on 
French  art  and  the 
education  of  French 
artists  very  freely.  None 
of  his  utterances  were  lost 
on  Colbert;  some  of  the 


more  agreeable  fa;adi 

ture,  detached  c 

The  detect  of  tlie  <. 

adapted    to    the   di 

house; 

antique  architecture 

lade  of  a  lemple  wilht 
building  of  several  storeys, 
taken  flatness  of  the  roof  w 
the  entablature  and  its  balui 

444.  445). 

Bui  we 

•  ihi 
elegance  of  ihiscoli 
sivc  base  and  the 
ublature.     Pi 

astonish  the  spectator  by   i 
majesty  of  his  design.     Thi 
vcre  calculated  by  an  artist  too 
Alow  them  to  appear  gigantic. 
,  only  the  o 
Bcdiir 


foreigner  tt 

.e  King  of 

■hen  ibe  first  si 

Jd   no  I   put   ihe 

ithecomme 

thefoundat 

;tt,  his  plar 

very  soon  abandoned.     Colbert, 

like  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  , 

;d  Italy,  bul  his  admiialion  look 
ihe  form  of  desiring  to  emulate  her. 
nol  of  installing  her  in  Paris. 

Bernini  was  disposed  lo  raze  the 

whole    quarter    to    the    ground,    lo 

make    room    (or    a    great    Roman 

id  austere.  Claude 

lit  (1667-1674)  designed  a_ 

between  the  ground  floor  and  the  enlabia*  " 

form   a    gallery. 
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Louis  adopted  its  methods  laler,  when  they  wanted  to  reconcile 
majesty  and  grace,  to  avoid  heaviness  and  alTectation.  Since 
the    Renaissance,    architectural 


style  has  lost  its  decorative 
amenity,  but  it  has  eained 
strength  and  breadth.  A  facade 
by  Lescot  is  well  adapted  to 
a  narrow  court,  which  forces 
the  spectator  to  note  the 
minute  adjustment  and  ingenious 
detail;  but  the  colossal  style, 
with  its  large  fiat  lines,  makes 
a  superb  framework  (or  a  vast 

The   Louvre,   however,    was 

no.  451— THE  PLACE  vendGme  noi  Completed  by  Louis  XIV. 

Andrf  Schffildwr  and  Omcr  Detugis.)  his    executive    and   his  COUTt 

there  commodioiislv.  He  fell 
Clamped  in  this  palace,  the  growth  of  which  was  held  in  check  by 
Paris.  He  preferred  the  plain  of  Versailles,  where  everything, 
soil  and  water  included,  could  be  arranged  to  suit  him,  Colbert 
deplored  the  king's  defection;  he  thought  it  a  mere  caprice,  and 
never  dreamed  that  the  pleasant  country  house  built  by  Lemerciet 
for  Louis  XllI  would  one  day  be  magnificent  enough  to  give  an 
advantageous  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  case, 
Colbert  was  mistaken,  the  king  did  not  change  his  mind.  From 
1670  to  1685,  the  artistic  activity  of  France  was  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  Versailles. 

All  the  artists  in  Fi 
and  Robert  de  Coiie  : 
(1619-1690).    painter   : 
Gobelins  factory,  presidi 


illaborated  here.     Le  Vau,  Mansart 

■ly  directed  the  building.     Le  Brun 

ordinary   to    the    king,    director   of    the 

of  the  royal  Academy  of  paindng  and 
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:ulplure.  and  the  conlicl. 
tion.  He  crowned  Coibi 
mastery ;  his  facility  oE 
invention  and  execulion 
iinade    him    an   excellent 

rganiser,  always  ready 
nish 


1  of  Colbert,  superintended  ihe  decora- 
dminislrative  genius  by  his  teclini< 


■^|>ajnling.  sculptui 


;.  fur 


.   his    wori 
:alartbecam. 
e  of  the  adjuncts  of  thi 
^nonarchv-      Before     hi 
Ivndertook     the    direclioi 
[  Flench  an   for  ihi 
Le    Brun.  lik. 
flibers.    had    worked    fo 
fihe  Church    and    to 
finance :     he    had     painted 
"mylholooies."     His  two  idols 
imitated  the  noble  design  and,  i 
animated   movement  of    Raphael 
Poussin,  whom  he  had  known 
..    .  skill  in  enshrining  a  moral  dra 
'The   professor    in     him    preferred 
appears  so  rich  in  lucid  precepts; 
doubt,  have  produced  scenes  of  ancient  tragedy,  with  a  great  deal 
of  psychology  and  archaeology;    bul  he  had  a  facile  brush,  and 
circumstances  made  him  a 
decorator.    After  a  period 
of  service  with  Fouquet, 
he  passed  into  that  of  the 
Ling.     In  his  academic 
discourses,  he  declared 
that  paintingshould  appeal 
to  the  intelligence,  while 
at  the  Louvre,  the  Gobe- 
lins   and    Versailles,    he 
was  obliged  lo  appeal  to 
the  eye. 

Lp  Brun's  large  ( 


Ki 


■  Raphael  and   Pov 

particular,  the  emphatic  and 
in  the  Bailie  of  Consianline; 
n  Rome,  he  especially  admired 
la  in  a  picturesque  composition. 

Poussin,    whose    reasoned    art 

left  lo  himself,  he  would. 
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in  spite  of  their  genuine 
power  of  invention,  because' 
they  lack  all  the  sentuow 
qualities  of  painting,  and 
imply  a  process  of  reasoning 
to  which  few  spectators  in 
a  magnificent  gallery  are 
addict^.  But  Le  Biun 
was  not  only  a  painter;  he 
designed  the  entire  decora- 
tion of  his  ceilings,  and  the 
splendour  he  was  unable  to 
give  to  his  canvases  glowed 
in  the  framework  o(  ^Ided 
stucco,  the  statues  and 
mosaics.  Hence  the  galleries 
he  painted,  the  Galerie  d'ApoIlon  in  the  Louvie,  and  the  great 
Galetie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles,  rival  the  splendour  of  the  Doge's 
Palace.  His  Bailies  of  Alexander  show  how  he  preferred  to 
paint  when  he  was  not  magnifying  Louis  XIV  or  decorating  his 
palaces.  Vague  analogies  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Louis  the  Great,  a  slignl  resemblance  be 
discounted  the  inevitable  royal  panegyric,  i 
produce  "historical"  pictures  after  his  own  fa 
studying  antique  lexis  and  monuments.  Qui 
Trajan  Column.  He  then 
applied  his  theories  of  the 

Dmrtions  of  the  human 
y  and  of  psychological 
expression.  Le  Brun  was 
able  to  group  large  num- 
bers of  figures  lucidly ;  his 
imagination  gave  vivacity 
to  his  vast  "machines." 
But  his  over- abstract  ari 
lacks  charm;  Alexander's 
battles  should  begin  by 
amusing  the  eye ;  but  they 

are  monotonously  dull  and  (HOiri  de  \Uie.  Lyons.) 

heavy.     On  eacn  side  are 

the  principal  episodes ;  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  vanquished 
SK  heaped  up  to  All  the  angles  o[  the  composition,  and  these, 

2Z0 


L  the  two  faces, 
ind  left  him  free  to 
ashion.  He  began  by 
intus  Curtius  and  the 
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E 

ced   and   lost  for   the 
on,   which    a   decorat 
agniilcent  accessories,  a 

moral  ex- 
or   relieves 
e  drowned 

ot,    opaque 

shadows. 

a 

passage  shows  s 
it  is  because  he 
it  to  his  assistan 

orae  pictorial  cha 
left  the  executior 
s,  who  were  for 

of 

the 

mosi 
limes 

part  Flem 
illuminate 

ngs.  Genoels  so 
d   a    distant   hori; 

me- 

and  some  of  the  horses  betray  Van 
der  Meulen's  brush  by  their  brilliant, 
satiny  coats  and  fresh  colour. 

Le  Brun  had  a  rival  and  enemy  in 

Pierre    Mignard   (1610-1695),  who 

Hl^^i^^iH^^^^B  I     arrived  too  late  to  take  the  place  of 

^  ' painter   in   ordinary,    and   only   lived 

^H  rm. 4SJ.—^l^.»Dl^^■^^^''i^  uf        |ong  enough  to  occupy  it  for  a  short 

^1  {The  L.>pvTc.  Pflriii)  time  after  the  death  of  Le  Brun.     He 

H^  was  a  facile  and  superficial  artist,  ready 

Hto  undertake  any  task,  and  capable  of  executing   it  with  credit, 

^PHe  had  lived  so  long  in  Italy,  and  had  copied  so  many  Roman, 

^P  Bolognese  and  even  Venetian  pictures,  that  reminiscences  came  to 

Hliim  all  unconsciously.     He,  too,  was  employed  on  vast  decorations 

H  in  the  cupola  of  the  Val-de-Grace, 

B  ^d  in  the  Chateau  of  Saint  Cloud, 

which  he   painted    for    Monsieur 

while  Le  Brun  was  working  for 

Louis  XIV  in  the  gallery  at  Ver- 

^ sallies.  The  decora  don  in  the 
Val-dc-Grace  is  a  gigantic  com- 
position, bm  it  is  diffuse  and  inco- 
Eierent,  llie  colour  is  "degraded " 
and  flat,  without  any  pictorial  rich- 
ness, without  any  luminous  effect 
to  bring  the  innumerable  figures 
logedier.  Essenlially  a  man  of  the 
~"  arid.  Mignard  had  all  the  ouali- 
lake  him  acceptable  at 
t  favourite 


;   aristocratic   society.      He 
le  forerunner  of   Largillicre  and 
Ugaud  in  the  domain  of  fashionable 


(.MuHumtANcioanl^ 
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portraiture.  BetwcEfi  the  ^ave  a 
rigid  peTKODSges  of  Pliilippe  de 
Champatgne.  and  ihe  nervotis  or 
richly-adorned  figures  of  Rigaud 
and  Largilliere.  wc  have  NGgnard's 
types,  whose  splendour  is  mtnetimes 
oppressive:  the  faces  are  delicaic. 
but  [he  "in-foho"  penwigs  are  very 
masHve.  and  the  costumes  aic  of 
stuff)  so  lich  and  rigid  that  tbcy 
make  the  attitudes  heavy  (Figs. 
474-475).  The  portraits  of  Claude 
LefebvTe,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reigo.  afe  amotig  the  best  of  the 
French  School.  They  have  not.  as 
yet,  the  oobihty.  the  impersonal 
majesty  of  the  Versailles  couTtien. 
TTie  sitters  have  not  yet  been  tednced 
to  uniformity  by  the  taste  ol  the 
sovereign,  and  the  artist.  Utile  concerned  to  paint  "history,"  was 
content  lo  be  a  good  observer  and  a  very  skilful  executant  ia  the 
Flemish  manner  (Fig.  467).  The  dtaughlstnan-engraver  Robert 
Naulcuil  sketched  from  nature  portraits  which  he  afterwards 
engraved  so  vivaciously  that  they  are  as  full  of  life  and  colooi  as 
paintings;  Edeliuck.  too,  translated  the  strong  and  variegated  splen- 
dour of  Largilliere'j  and  fraud's  portraits  into  black  and  white. 

Le  Brun  also  designed  (oc  the 
Versailles  sculptois.  Girardon 
(1628-1715)  was  the  one  who 
best  imdeistood  the  intentions  of 
the  king's  painler.  hlis  marble 
Kerned  naturally  to  take  the 
facile  and  redundant  softness  of 
form  dear  lo  Le  Brun.  The 
Louis  XIV  he  executed  for  the 
Place  des  Conquetes  (Place 
Vendome)  was  an  imposing 
equestrian  Sgure  (Fig.  449). 
For  the  Grotto  of  Apollo  at 
Versailles,  he  sculptured,  to- 
gether with  Tub;  and  de  Marsy. 
a  triple  group  ol  nymphs,  horses. 


(The  Ijoottc,  PtAi 
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of  whor 


(The  Louv] 


ind  Tritons,  in  iht 
the  Sun-God  d«ce 
cold  and  elegant  as  the  Belvedere 
Apollo.  In  the  allegorical  figures  lie 
placed  on  certain  to  nibs — tne  most 
famous  is  ihat  of  Richelieu  (Fig.  453) 
— the  lines  ol  the  draperies  and  the 
bodies  arc  very  gracefully  rounded; 
il  is  the  eloquence  of  a  cold  and 
rhetorical  orator,  but  one  whose 
noble  or  gracious  tone  is  always 
appropriate.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
Bassin  du  Nord.  al  Versailles,  a 
leaden  bas-relief  reveals  a  robust 
sensuality,  under  the  sustained  elo- 
quence of  the  decorative  style. 
Nymphs  are  shown  frolicking  in 
the  water,  and  here  Girardon  has 
given    the    bodies    a    lively    supple- 

and   a   suggestion   of   the  warmth   and   tenderness  of  living 
flesh  (Fig.  452). 

Coysevox  (1640-1 720),  on  the  other  hand,  was  too  intelligent  ao 
artist  to  be  submerged  in  the  collective  work  of  Versailles.  Like 
ihe  others,  he  placed  reclining  nymphs  and  river-goda  on  the 
margiog  ol  pools  and  fountains,  and  allegorical  Virtues  at  the  fool 
but  his  figures  have  a  nervous  distinction.  He  had  a 
taste  for  truth,  and  understood  the 
expressive  power  of  form.  Few 
artists  have  modeled  with  so  much 
daring  and  assuraiice.  In  spite  of 
periwigs,  lace  jabots  and  all  the 
.f  gala  dress,  his  heads 
strongly-marked  types.  When 
si  Iter  is  energetic,  the  sculptor 
the  trenchant  emphasis  of  the 
nth  century  Florentines.  The 
of  Conde,  sharply  accentuated 
bronze,  gleaming  with  sudden 
of  light,  gives  a  strange  reality 
to  ihe  eagle  glance,  and  trie  great 
nose,  like  the  beak  of  a  bird  o(  prey, 
in  the  haggard  face  (Fiij?.  46Q.  46fl\, 
i23 


tX 


Od  ibe  other  Iiand.  Coysevox  treated  maible  with  a  xnsral  and 
caresoDg  gentleness;  his  Nymph  with  a  Shell,  aiu!  his  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  as  Diana,  are  not  remarkable  onlv  for  thetr  fine 
decorative  attitudes;  the  flesh  and  the  stutfs  aie  hill  of  qniirering 
life  (Fig-  45S).     TTiis  was  the  profound  ehann  of  the  Florentnies. 
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of  cerlain  Frenc 
iters,  Gennain  Pilon.Coys. 
■Houdon.     They  were  nol  conteni 
P  with  majeBty  and  elegance  in  sculp- 
Ifaire,  put  gave  a  siiode  vitality  to 
ioiarble  and  metal. 

The  great  sculptors  of  Versailles 
Jiometimes  turned  from  their  labours 
■  lor  the  park  [o  the  decoration  of 
K distinguished  tombs.  The  age  was 
fuever  more  religious  dian  at  this 

period.  The  famous  families  erecled 

stalely  monuments  in  the  churches 

over  the  graves  of  their  illustrious 

dead.  Richelieu  al  the  Sorbonne 
I  (Fig.  453),  Mazarin  at  the  College     ''"■■  ■'"''■    '  ^'^"■'"f;,, "*  '"■^''>'-''  '■"'>  ""* 
Ides   Quatre-Nations    fFig.   455),  ,Ti,e  L^vrei  p.rt=,) 

I  Colbert  at  Saint  Eustache,  Turenne 

I  at  the  Invalides.     Round  the  sarcophagus  which  serves  as  a  plinth 

)  the  praying  slalue,  mourning  figures  recall  his  virtues,  and  the 

I  regrets  of    the   survivors.     In    his   funeral   sermon   of    Michel   Lc 

I  Tellier,  Bossuet  describes  and  translates  one  of  these  tombs  when 

II  he  evokes  "wisdom,  fidelity,  justice,  modesty,  foresight,  pity,  the 
red  band  of  virtues  which  watched  around  him,  so  to  speak." 

t  It  was  Le  Brun  generally  who  gave  the  plan  and  the  design  for  the 
■i£gures.  In  the  design  (or  his  mother's  tomb,  executed  by  Tubi 
ftttnd  Collignon  at  Saint  NicoIas-du-Chardonnet.  he  imagined  a 
^touching  Resurrection  scene.  From  the  lomb  an  angel  has  just 
opened  rises  a  poor,  old, 
terrified,  imploring  figure, 
still  half-encumbered  by 
her  winding  sheet,  and 
barely  aroused  from  her 
death  slumber.  Filial 
tenderness  substituted  | 
human  pathos  for  the  J 
allegory  of  funeral  i 
tions  (Fig.  450). 

One  great  French  artist    , 
only.PierrePuget(i622- 
1694),  heldaioof  from  the 
activities  ol  Versailles ;  he 
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sent  but  a  single  group  for  the  palL,  his 

Milo  of  Crolona.  and  rarely  1^  Toulon, 
where  Colbert  employed  him  on  the 
decoration  of  the  royal  ships.  WoHdng 
remote  from  the  Court,  arid  independently 
of  Le  Brun's  school,  Puget  appeals  as  a 
kind  of  exile  or  opponent,  and  has  gained 
a  certain  posthumous  fame  in  consequence. 
As  a  fact,  he  was  by  no  means  a  victim 
of  official  art ;  but  he  was  more  akin 
to  Bernini  and  the  Italian  successors  of 
Michelangelo  than  to  the  peaceful  deco- 
rators directed  by  Le  Brun.  His  dramatic 
group  of  Milo  of  Crolona,  convulsed  with 
effort  and  agony,  must  have  astonished 
the  serene  or  plaWul  divinities  which 
*~^™''^^'^^"  sunounded  it  at  Versailles  (Fig.  461). 
„  _,„,jfv.ix  til  li  XIV  "^"^  '"  ^'*  Diogcires  relief,  a  huge 
(Hii.i  C:ima%a;fi.)  marble  picture,  tumultuous  as  a  Rubou, 

X  ihe  swelling  muscles  and  violent  gestures 

'  thai  his  impetuous  genius  could  not  sut>due  itself  to  the  calm 
o(  an  architectural  decoration  (Fig.  464).  When  Puget 
■d  figures  in  a  group,  it  was  to  give  them  attitudes  of  e' 
like  those  Victories 
scls  which  carried 
the  fame  of  the  king  to  distant  places, 
and  those  suffering  athletes  at  the  Town 
Hall  of  Toulon,  who  struggle  desper- 
ately to  bear  up  the  crushing  weight  of 
the  balconv  (Fig.  463).  The  architects 
of  the  Louvre  or  of  Versailles  would 
not  have  allowed  such  violence  on  their 
calm  f;.5ades.  Pugel's  impetuosity  had 
full  play,  unfettered  bv  the  restraints 
good  taste:  the  arti'sts  fiery  tcmiiei 
menl  animates  the  marble,  and  er.uo 
it  with  a  superhuman  energy ;  a  niuscu 
frenzv  swells  the  limbs  and  torsos,  a 
.uld  recall  Michelangelo  more  legi 


the: 


atrlv  if   I 


f.i:  \vt-rf  les;  akin  to  that  of 
n'i  ii  :hc  dramatic  eloquence 
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of    ihcir   creator    had    les 
accent  ol  Mar 

We  musl  go  to  Versailles  to 
judge  the  art  of  Lxiuis  XIV,  the 
■work  of  Le  Vau,  Mansart  and 
Le  Brun.  Approaching  from 
Paris,  we  see  the  buildings  spread 
slight   ^'  .       ■  ■ 

.led    to    a    un  if  oral    horizontal 
line.     A.    we    gr.Jually 
between  ihe  Iwo  projecting  wings 
towards   the  heart  of  the 

ind  the  process  of  its 
development.  Immense  wings  grew 
from  either  side  of  a  litde  body. 
Louis  Xllfs  building,  a  modest 
[agade  of  white  stone  and  red 
brick,    which    Mansart    enriched,  (Mustum  .rt  T»uious,^.) 

bul  which  he  had  to  respect-     It 
imposed  its  simple  and  cheerful  style  on    this  entire  side  of  the 

Palace;    here  were  lodged  the  roval    executive,  the  ministries  of 
eace  and  War,  Colbert  and  Louvois.     In  the  eiehteenth  cenlury 
Gabriel    erected    columns    against    these    parii-coToured    fagades; 
Louis   XIV   had   reserved    this 
ceremonious  style  for  the  fajade 
which  confronts  the  park. 

At  the  very  threshold,  the 
eye  was  dazzled  by  the  pomp 
of  the  decorations.     The  "Am- 

structure  of  polychrome  marbles. 
The  apartments  sustained  this 
decorative  richness.  On  the 
walls.  Le  Brun's  pupils  recorded 
the  king's  actions;  these  great 
pa  in  lings,  which  would  have  been 
adequate  enough  as  cartoons  (or 
tapestries,  do  not  give  a  very 
impressive  idea  of  the  French 
school.  On  the  ceiling,  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  continue 
to     drive     tWnoXs     ^v.i    \v\A 
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thunder-bolts.    The  great 

SiUeiy  was  meant  to  be 
e  most  luxurious  part  o{ 
the  palace.  The  decora' 
tion  of  the  ceiling  oc- 
cupied Le  Bran  for  a  kmg 
time.  When  it  was  mi' 
veiled,  the  courtias  saw 
the  history  of  the  whole 
reign  magnified  by  myth- 
ology. The  Icing,  an  Im- 
peiator    in    helmet    and 


cuirass,  gives  orders,  hurls  thunder- 
bolts :  surrounded  by  France,  Minerva , 
Hercules,  Monsieur,  Conde,  and  Tu- 
reime  (Fig.  480).  Confronting  him 
are  various  towns  bowed  upon  their 
shields,  terrified  and  suppliant;  Spain, 
Holland  and  Germany,  the  three- 
headed  Hydra  of  theCoaUlion;  fugi- 
tives and  captives.  Rivers  imploring 
deliverance,  and  Fame,  or  Mercury, 
ready  to  carry  to  distant  lands  the 
terror  and  the  glory  of  the  king's  name. 


A  certain  epic  strain  rans 
through  this  rhetoric;  Le 
Brun  has  embodied  the 
essence  of  the  triumphant 
years;  he  shows  the  king 
in  altitudes  addressed  to 
posterity ;  the  poet  of  this 
reign  was  a  painter,  not 
a  writer.  In  this  gallery, 
the  products  of  the  Gobe- 
lins, of   Beauvais  and  of 


'-?    .  ."-'   >"    ■•' 


.".aiOt-t  ii)M».'„ 


>ste  remainintr  .h:>!:  :* 
lOniFUtsMraniielv  "Jtrr,  i^ 
ludiiy  ot  ;he  rimir.  .■■ 
:inagine'all  iKw -'amsn>^ 
nanuficence.    wc     1 1.  >  t 

i^igRiid;  in  ivhir.r. 

veivrt  and  ricn  ;rorr.<;.'^ 
jillow  lo  the  -■trt  nr.iK  M 
tie  tiame.  smi  bwBk  in-ir 
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arrangement  of  Le  Notre's 
park.  On  ihis  si<ie  the 
palace  presents  its  rere- 
mo„i„„.  la^aJe.  ™,c- 
lievcH  save  \iy  the  play 
oE  li(;ht  on  its  innumerable 
winclo^vs  and  pilasters 
(Fig.  479).  Mansart  was 
not  ohiiviousof  the  Louvre 
colonnade;  like  Perrauil. 
he  has  decorated  a  storey 
above    a    solid    grountl- 


shell.  he  built  up  cabinets 
which  were  much  appre- 
ciated by  his  contempo- 
raries ;  they  were  marked 
by  the  quaUties  dear  lo 
the  age;  these  pieces  of 
furniture,  with  theii  pre- 
cious materials  and  caieful 


epitome  of  the  dect 

wealth  displayed   in    the 


"icaiui  msfjiayeu    la 
galleries  (Fig.  481). 

From    the    lofty    win- 
dows of   the  Galeri       ' 
Glaces    the    king 
coniemplat 


s   the 


juld 
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flooT  with  columns  and  pilaslers,  hidden  his  roof  behind  an  attic  storey, 
and  broken  the  monotonous  line  of  the  upper  balustrade  with  a  few 
vases  and  trophies.  Below  is  a  bare  terrace,  for  nothing  was  allowed 
to  detract  from  the  proud  majesty  of  the  architecture.  Two  large  sheets 
of  water  reflect  the  evening  flames  tindled  by  the  setting  sun  in  the 
windows  of  the  palace.  Colossal  bronze  figures,  representing  the 
liven  of  France  offering  the  homage  of  their  waters  to  the  king,  rechne 
upon  the  margins  obedient  to  the  imperious  horizontality  of  the  site. 
Then  the  ground  falls  away  on  every  side,  leaving  the  palace  in 
(uperb  isolation.  From  the  depths  of  the  park,  through  a  leafv 
vista  at  the  end  of  an  alley  it  appears,  white  and  luminous,  with 

the  magical  aspect  of  some  fairy  _ 

structure  in  the  garden  of  Armida. 
From  the  terrace,  the  eye  com- 
mands the  vast  park,  Le  Notre's 
masterpiece;  to  the  left,  towards 
the  south,  is  a  flower-garden, 
where  box  and  blossoms  spread 
an  embroidered  carpet  upon  the 
soih  on  a  sunk  terrace  below  this 
arc  the  orangery  and  the  piece  of 
water  known  as  the  Piece  d'eau 
des  Suisses;  to  the  right,  towards 
the  north,  are  terraced  parterres, 
descending  to  the  Fountain  of 
Neptune.  In  front,  towards  the  i 
west,  stretches  a  wide  turfed  ave- 
nue, bordered  bv  walls  of  dense 
foliage;  il  extends  from  the  Foun- 
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tain  of  Latona,  al  out  feet, 
to  the  Fountain  of  Apollo, 
where  Apollo  advances 
on  his  car,  drawn  by  four 
galloping  horses;  beyond 
lies  the  tranquil  mirror  of 
the  canal,  and  the  pros- 
pect  melts  into  the  illimit- 
able horizon  beyond  the 
park.  On  each  side  of 
the  Green  Carpel,  behind 
the  leafy  screen,  Le  Notre 
i  his  labytinlh  of  groves ;  iheir  regularity  is  only  recognised 
upon  a  plan ;  the  visitor  soon  loses  himself  in  the  labyrinth.  At  a 
point  where  four  alleys  meet,  is  a  fountain;  id  the  centre,  lustrous, 
dripping  bronze  figures  recline,  gazing  upward  at  a  jet  of  water.  A 
population  of  while  statues  gleams  against  the  foliage;  antiques, 
modem  works,  and  copies,  they  line  each  side  of  the  avenues. 
From  their  pedestals,  ihey  looked  down  on  the  splendid  procession 
of  king  ana  courtiers.  The  great  nobles  of  Rome  were  the  first  to 
set  the  statues  excavated  from  the  soil  among  their  vines.  The  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  astonished  when  they  came 
upon  naiads  and  rural  divinities.  When  a  certain  indifferent  painter, 
one  Cotelle,  represented  some  perspectives  in  the  park,  he  enlivened 
_  them  with  mythological  figures,  as 


if  the    statues,  when    they 

were 

alone 

nm 

e    down    (rom 

their 

pedestal 

to 

rolic  on  Iht  gtavcllsd 

alleys,  r 

de 

upcn  ihe  clou 

1.,  or 

gambol 

in 

the    fonntabs. 

La 

hontaint 

loved  to  people  ih 

mel- 

ancholy 

ma 

jesly  of    great 

parks 

with  the 

hp 

res  o(  Flora,  Po 

mona 

and  nvn 

ph 

,  whose  while 

lorm. 

he   had 

n    among   the 

green 

iches 

Like  the  paintings  in  the  apart- 
ments, the  statues  in  the  park  were 
no  mere  accidental  accessories ; 
they  played  a  part  in  the  general 
iconography  of  the  monarchical 
cuU,  A.l\KeeQttance  to  the  palace, 
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Ac  two  groups  be- 
tween wliich  me  vis- 
itoi  passes  lecail  the 
tnumpb  (rf  France 
ov^  Spain  and  the 
Empire,  and  the 
cculptured    figures 

which   guard  the     ^  

Marble  Ciurtyaid  are  ^^^    s'l  —  vEvpini  ll^ 

symbols  of  the  royal 

virtues.  At  a  time  when  Louis  XIV  came  to  Ver 
taxation,  Girardon  showed  Apollo  completing  hi) 
the  nymphe  presdng  round  to  serve  him.  Apollo  on  his  car  reap- 
pears  in  ibc  centre  of  ibe  park-  Latona.  the  Seasons,  the  Hours,  the 
quartos  of  die  globe,  the  elements  gravitate  about  the  Sue-God. 
A  continuous  allegory  gives  significasce  and  unity  to  this  mytholo^; 
a  common  sentiment  animates  this  world  of  statues.  To-day,  the 
VBsl  galleties  with  dwai  blaiened  paintings,  the  alleys  with  their 
weather-wom  and  mutilated  statues,  are  like  a  deserted  temple 
and  the  mined  accessories  of  a  vanished  faith.  The  perennial 
beauty  d  trees  and  flowers  is  pmwerless  to  dis^pate  the  melancholy 
which  hangs  over  this  marvellous  setting  of  an  interrupted  fUe. 
Besides,  we  moderns  demand  bom  works  of  art  a  subtle  expression 
of  personal  sentUDMit  Here,  paiatcTB  and  sculptors  worked  in 
bands  under  Le  Bnm's  direction,  and  it  is  difficult  to  seize  any  in- 
dividual traits  among  these  figures.  Hence,  in  this  palace,  as  in  the 
great  enlerpiises  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  not  look  loi  fjcrsonal 
expression,  but  must  >-ield  to  the  spell  of  a  diffused  inspiration.     To 

evoke  the  stirring  majesty  

of  Versailles,  the  spectator 
must  be  able  to  re-klndle 
many  extinct  emotions, 
either  by  the  power  (li 
history  or  of  svmpalhv. 
There  are  no  false  gods 
save  those  who  have  no 
worshippers.  If  we  wish 
to  hold  communion  with 
this  art,  we  must  think  the 
duMi^ts  c^  monarchical 
France,  who  admired  her- 
self in  the  image   ti  hes 
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uis  Xivl 
'Stal.  thai     I 


ate  not  all  obsolete.     Colbt 
and    ihal    same   Claude 
Pcrrault.    who    had   de- 
signed a  stalely  colonnade 

enough  in  ihis  case  lo 
avoid  all  useles 
inent,  and  lo  1 
beauty  only  — 
Lou.oi.  fodg 
wounded  veterans  of  ihe 
army  in  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valided: Liberal  Bruant 
did  not  allempl  lo  mask 
the  severily  of  his  fasades  n 


king,  and  put  Louis 
on  a  colossal  pedestal.  I 
he  might  appear  greater. 
Moreover,  ihe  an  of  this 
age  was  not  merely  deco- 
rative. There  was  never 
a  period  when  more  works 
of  public  utility  were  un- 
dertaken. Colbert  con- 
structed ports;  Louvois 
(orlifled  ihe  frontiers,  and 
even  now  iheir  slniclures 
sed  the  first  observatory  to  be  buih. 


:'>ri.i-rj|». 


>ok    lor 

tuesi. 

:ed    Ihe 


of  classical  orders:  he  was 
concerned  only  with  a  Just 
arrangement  of  a  building 
which  was  not  quite 
either  a  barrack,  a  mon- 
astery, or  a  hospital.  The 
church  added  by  Mansart 
lo  Bruant' s,  is,  on  the  con- 
Irary.  an  official  building 
designed  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  king ;  its  facade 
and  cupola  are  perhaps 
the  masterpieces  of  the 
■■Jesuit  style"  (Fig,  447). 
Meanwhile,  Paris. 
sfcaivAciYaA  t"j  tKe  r 
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raicliy,  conlinued  to  throw 
oil  its  mediaeval  aspect. 
Bui  its  grealeM  enterptises 
Btill  centred  round  the 
king;  they  were  designed 
lo  greet  him  when  he 
passed  through  the  city, 
reluming   from    his  cam- 

Piigns.     Blondel    and 
erraull  sel  up  triumphal 
I  arches  at  the  entrances  o{ 
the  old  fortifications;  the 
royal    victories   were    re-  nci,  4ui.— van  pi 

corded  upon  them  in  baa-  cn^u 

leliefs.  These  monumental 
gates,  built  in  honour  of  the  king  (Fig.  446). 
city  in  which  he  no  longer  lived.     He  came  i 
lor  ihe  inauguration  of  his  statues.      In  the  hi 
tquares  were  designed  and  built  on  a  special  pi 
object  of  isolaling  the  royal  effigy ;  these  were  tne 
and  the  Place  dea  Conquetes  (Fig.  451). 
The  provinces  participated  from  afar 
Arlials,  following  the  example  of  Le  Br 
lions  Academies;    but  the  best  among  ihi 
jSJatnour  of  the  capital.      Henceforth.  (, 
The  transformation  of  urban 


iltiplied  around  the 
isionally.  however, 
art  of  ihe  city,  two 
in.  with  the  general 
Place  des  Victoiro* 


this  monarchical  art. 
styled   their  corpora- 
could  never  resisl  ihe 
as  only  to  be  won  in 
le  its  way  into 
provincial    capitals; 
id  Toulouse,  the 


4 


modelled  on  those  of  the 
Marais.  The  Place  des 
Victoires  and  the  Place 
des  Conquetes  were  also 
imilaled.  After  1680.  an 
important  event  in  the  life 
of  the  large  provincial 
towns  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  paid  (or  by  the 
State,  executed  by  ihe 
Versailles  sculptors,  and 
accepted,   ^y^    'i^«.  ViMt,. 


charm  of  execution,  (i 

was  now  to  be  found 

fine  arts,  as  m  olher  institutions,  Colbt 

had  prepared  ihe  future. 
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They  fell  with  the  monarchy,  and 
museums  now  shelter  their  crumbling 
remains. 

Thus,  in  this  period  of  unique  effort, 
all  the  arlistic  energies  of  France  were 
concentrated  round  the  king.  Such  a 
crisis  could  not  endure;  but  its  conse- 
quences were  infinite.  True,  the  art  of 
Louis  XIV  did  not  produce  any  of  those 
masterpieces  which  appeal  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  nation  and  an  epoch  to 
humanity  at  large.  This  was  tne  price 
this  official  art  had  to  pay.  The  king 
had  not  the  leisure  to  wait.  And  yet 
Colbert's  gigantic  effort  was  not  in  vain. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
French  artists  were  very  much  better 
craftsmen  than  their  predecessors. 
There  were  admirable  painters  among 
the  portraitists  of  the  king  as  an  old 
man;  his  childish  portraits  had  been 
contemptible  as  works  of  art.  The 
ly  confined  to  a  Flemish  or  Italian  work, 
;  Paris  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
"  "  rking  for  the  present. 


nth. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE    END    OF    LOUIS    XIVS    REIGN.    AND    PARIS 
UNDER  THE  REGENCY 


fe?' 


.-  ArHah  in  tht  COv. 
k  /r„^  I. 


Rlt-uJ    aod    LuTtllllin.—  iVaUtai!    Fkmiil,  '  Tec, 


U  M,M,ne.-TU  Inlim 


let' of  RiAtia:    Dapo 


The  prolonged  old  age  of  Louis  XIV,  (lie  ftequent  intervals  ol 
court  mourning,  even  the  reverses  of  the  monarchy  did  not  tend  lo 
give  a  gloomy  casi  lo  the  temper  of  French  artists.  Architecture, 
sculplure  and  painting  escaped  the  melancholy  ihal  brooded  over 
the  last  years  of  the  reign.  The  disappearance  of  the  king  caused 
no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  intellectual  history  of  France; 
it  was  responsible,  perhaps,  for  an  outbreak  of  libertinage;  but  the 
brilliant  fantasy  of  French  painters  found  expression  before  thii. 
The  work  of  Watteau.  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of  (he 
Regency  spirit,  was  almosi  finished  when  Louis  XIV  died.  For 
a  long  time,  ever  since  the  death  of  Colbert,  in  fact.  French  art  had 
ceased  lo  belong  to  the  king.  Contemplating  the  long-drawn  sel- 
ling of  the  sun  at  Versailles,  men  took  no  heed  of  the  dawn  in  Paris. 
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■J)uring  those  very  years 
1  which  weighed  so  heavily 
Ion  the  Court,  the  nervous 
Ivivacity  of  the  eighteenth 
wtuiy  had  already  taken 
sion  o{  the  soul  ol  the 

the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Paris 
already  had  a  considerable 
number  of  collectors  of  pit- 
lurea  and  precious  obiecls. 
These  connoisseurs  formed 
a  society  of  their  own,  at 
which  men  of  the  world 
were    inclined    to    laugh    a 

Btlle.  The  amateurs  of  painting  multiplied  very  rapidly,  and  though 
diey  were  not  all  rich  enough  to  be  collectors,  they  formed  a  very 
cultivated  circle,  ready  to  admire  or  to  criticise.  When  the  royal 
Maecenas  ceased  to  employ  artists,  private  patrons  were  ready 
to  give  them  commissions,  and  a  numerous  public  was  eager  to 
interest  itself  in  iheir  works.  The  "  good  society  "  of  the  city  had 
nicceeded  the  world  of  the  court.  The  picture-exhibitions  brought 
it  together.  Art  could  no  longer  live  on  abstract  and  purely  aca- 
demic  doctrines;    it  had  become  necessary  to  give  pleasure,  and 
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countenances  of  Philippe  de  Chi 
among  these  loauacious  ailUts. 

versified  ihe  poetics  of  painting. 
These  Uterary  painters  translated 
the  ideas  of  Virgil  and  Racine 
into  pictures  rather  loo  brilliandy. 
The  well-read  society  of  the  day 
sought  in  hi  story- painting  the  same 
intellectual  pleasure  they  demanded 
from  literature. 

At  the  end  of  Louis  XIVs 
reign,  there  was  therefore  a 
"School  of  Paris."  It  was  not 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  of 
Italy  and  Flanders  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance ; 
it  depended  less  on  studio-tradi- 
tions than  on  the  moral  solidarity 
of  society  in  general.  Its  charac- 
teristic style  is  also  more  diffi- 
cult to  define;  the  elements  are 
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if  Le  Brun's  theories  were  still 
repeated,  they  were  applied  le» 
and  less.  The  best  pu[nls  of  the 
school  very  soon  cast  off  their 
scholastic  pedantry.  The  high 
moral  position  formerly  claimed  by 
the  founders  of  the  Academy  was 
freely  accorded  to  them.  Most  of 
them  belonged  to  the  best  society, 
and  took  part  in  the  fashionable  lite 
of  their  lime.  TTie  portraits  of 
themselves  painted  by  these  artists 
show  them  indeed  at  theii  eascK 
but  in  flowing  wigs  and  elegant 
costumes.  One  hand  holds  the 
palette  or  the  modelling-tool,  the 
other  gesticulates  to  emphasise  some 
hvely  speech.  The  faces  are  amiable 
and  intelligent ;  they  solicit  approval 
lilingly.  The  absent,  teneclive 
npaignc  and  Poussin  look  moTOse 
Une  of  them,  Antoine  Coyjiel, 
in  incipient  Boileau  in  him  who 


I 
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somelimes  incongruous. 
for  (he  mosl  diverse  tech- 
niques and  lempetanienls 
were  accepted  by  French 
tasle;  transformations 
were  rapid,  because  a 
iwblle  and  attentive  pubUc 
«oon  wearies;  yet  there 
In  continuity 
fashions  and 
certain  unitv  in  the 
riations  of  individuals. 
Academic  principles 
had  no  longer  sufficient 
authority  to  enforce  re- 
spect from  a  society  which  had  a  horror  of  boredom.  While  Louis 
XIV  was  seeking  diversion  from  the  majesty  of  Versailles  at  Marly 
or  Trianon,  and  asking  his  artists  to  be  gay  and  amiable,  nobles 
and  citizens  were  building  themselves  houses  arranged  with  great 
ingenuity  and  decorated  with  elegance,  to  serve  as  the  back- 
ground for  their  fashionable  existence.  The  transformation  of  furni' 
lure  shows  how  intelligently  craftsmen  appreciated  the  taste  of  the 
day  and  the  requirements  of  comfort;  chairs,  tables  and  bureaux 
lake  forms  in  which  grace  and  utility  arc  happily  combined;  the 
backs  and  arms  of  chairs  are  inflected  to  support  the  human  body, 
the  ingenious  seats  contrived  at  this  period  seem  to  have  retained  the 
very  altitudes  of  conversa- 
tionalists. The  cabiDet- 
maker  associated  himself 
with  the  worker  in  metals 
to  produce  solid  tables 
with  a  nervous  grace  of 
outline;  he  collaborated 
wilh  the  upholsterer  to 
make  comfortable  seals; 
the  curved  forms  and 
lines  of  the  furni- 
ture passed  into  ihe  deco- 
ration of  the  apartments. 
The  architecture  of  pilas- 
ters, columns,  attic  storeys 
and   enlablaturei  wva-Afc 
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Boffrand  were  quite  content 
bare,  and  to  increase  the 
light  thai  entered  through 
their  larger  v'    ' 
placed  nigh 
the    chi 


Stone  foUi 

ample    i 

masonry 

to  th< 

as    furniture.      Great 

houses  such  as  the  Hotel 

de    Soubise    retained    a 

classic  majesty  on  the  ex- 


wav  for  joinery;  marbles 
and  heavy  stuccoes  were 
replaced  by  wooden 
panels  painted  in  delicate 
colours  and  relieved  by 
slight  gilded  mouldings 
curved  at  the  angles,  and 
expanding  here  and  there 
into  rococo  folialioa. 
Whereas  Le  Brun  and 
Lep autre  had  accumu- 
lated decorative  motives 
untiringly,  Robert  de 
Cotle,  Oppenord,  and 
lings  and  walls  luminously 


l^^kJ 


terior,  which  does  not  al- 
ways prepare  us  for  the 
amenity  of  the  internal 
decoration:  but  the  sim- 
pler houses  seem  to  be 
exerting  themselves  to 
please  the  approaching 
guest ;  the  doors  have 
often  some  slight  rococo 
touches,  and  gracefully 
twisted  iron  balconies 
gave  a  sort  of  smil'ng 
cheerfulness  to  facades 
at  a  small  expense. 
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■  Even  religious  archilectiire 
ccepted  this  lively  slyle.  .  The 
ave  of  SainI  Louis-en-r!le  is 

decorated  like  a  drawing-room. 

kleissonier  proposed  lo  give  (he 

Church  of  Sainl  Sulpice  a 
"f  agade  in  which  the  enlablaturea 
And  classical  capitals  were  lo 
<undulate  like  his  rococo  pieces 
tof  plale.     ll  was  not  executed : 


but  the  architects  of  the  day  did  not 
always  see  that  it  was  absurd,  in 
building,  to  adopt  the  forms  of  carved 
woodwork,    engraved     metal,    or 


moulded  poltery.  The  chapel 
al  Versailles  is  a  good  example 
of  (he  limits  within  which  il  is 
permissible  to  enliven  the  Jesuit 
style  without  making  il  abso- 
lutely profane.     Versailles  was 

.  like  ihe  Eacurial.  a  king's 
lonaslery,  a  palace  built  round 

Aurch. 


largei 


:;d   to  c 


pOUit  and  the  executive 
;n.    But   a    plai 
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H 

kL      llw     I 

iait    and 


also  to  be  fouwl  lor  CmL 
church  built  by  Maotait 
Robert  <le  Cotle,  was  conni 
with  ihe  palace,  to  enable  Louis 
\!\*  to  enler  il  iroin  the  level  o{ 
lis  apartments.  Architecture,  like 
dll  the  other  arts,  was  unaffected 
by  the  melancholy  ol  the  monsich. 
Never  had  the  Jesuit  style  achjeved 
such  a  degree  of  worldly  elegance ; 


(Ttic  Louvre,  Parii 


never    had  church   d< 
shown  such   profane  gaiety  a< 
Coypcl'i  paintings  in  the  vault. 
The  wparlments  have  nothing  lu 


campaie  with  ihem  in  cheerhtlneas. 
At  Versailles,  God  was  served  aher 
the  king ;  but  He  was  lodged  niaie 
agreeably  (Fig.  483). 

The  same  elegance  character- 
ises the  sculpluie  of  the  period. 
Artists  had  profited  by  the  great 
decorative  effort  made  at  Versailles. 
The  works  of  the  seventeentfl 
century  after  Coysevox  and  Gifar- 
dun.  all  display  a  dexterity  of 
execution,  a  sleight  of  hand  wlikk 


yA 


icking  a 


Ilionest  craftsmen   of    thi 
early  Versailles.     A  pupil 
of   Girardon,    Rob.       ' 
Lorrain.    has    left 
charming 

decorative  sculpture. 
_  his  famou.    grc 

ttbt  door  oi  Ih. 

Lohan,  He  !ia 

I  llie  airy  vivacity  of 

inting  into  stone  witli 

mit.ble    sliill    (Fig. 

195).     Coy.e.ox  v.. 

Kintinuea    in    the    work 

(  his  pupils,  ihe  brothi 
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and  blue  skies  and  cloud 
Decorative  painters,  itie  pi 
giving  movement  to  figures 


colas  and  Guillautne  Coustou,  The 
latter  in  particular  assimilated  the 
trench  an)  precision  of  his  master. 
The  horses  of  Marly  express  a  vigor- 
ous vitality  in  forms  carved  by  a 
graceful  chisel.  The  Une  is  sharp  and 
from  this  time  forth  sculp- 
when  it  aims  at  rhetorical 
pomp,  will  not  allow  brilliant  and  in-, 
cisive  detail  [o  be  lost  in  common- 
place rotundities  (Figs.  4%,  497). 

Painters  were  obliged  to  conform 
to  ibe  exigencies  of  the  new  style  of 
lecoralion.  The  lightness  of  fashion- 
ble  rooms  put  an  end  to  the  shadows 
se  painting.  The  panels 
between  ihe  white  woodwotk  and 
the  mirrors  had  also  to  radiate  lighL 
When  they  were  painted,  they  imi- 
tated the  lightness  and  transparence 
the  sky.  The  gilded  bosses  and 
■vines  which  hung  heavily  over  ihe 
Louis  XIV  galleries  all  disappeared, 
/ith  fluttering  figures  replaced  them. 
;  of  Le  Brun.  already  showed  skill  in 
a  height,  in  lh&  ■va.'Al.  oV  ^^\\«aS»iK 
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painiert  have  been  to  success! 
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Church.  The  best  »rf  ihese  artists  was  Jean  Jom-enrt  (1644-1717), 
who,  in  the  Noiman  group,  represents  the  Scoool  ol  Rouen,  as  the 
Rettouts  represent  the  School  oi  Caen.  He  wa*  a  painter,  \i/ho,  in 
^te  o(  hi«  powerful  imagination,  had  adopted  die  healthy  habit  of 
painting  always  irom  nature ;  he  showed  much  facihty  in  the  cteaticMi 
oi  robutt  compositions  full  oi  dramabc  force-  Not  many  French 
isf  ul  in  giving  vitality  lo  the  coipoe-bearers 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  or  the  fisb- 
ermen  of  the  Miraculous  Drau^t  ol  Fishes, 
and  in  combining  vigorous  gestures  for  a 
common  efiorL  ln»onKiiutaiices.wemig^t 
almost  mistake  him  for  Rubcm,  if  his  cdoui 
were  purer  and  dear«  (Figs.  499.  50^. 
It  was  onlv  in  the  worfcs  of  Le  Bnui*s 
!uccessors,  Charles  de  la  Fosse,  and  aflef- 
waids  Le  Moyne.  thai  the  human  figure 
moves  vi-ilh  the  supple  elegartce  Con^^io 
had  first  reaUsed,  half  sportively  (Figs- 
500,  303).  Academic  teaching  had 
created  a  reposdul  type,  somewhat  heavy 
in  its  correctness.  Fashionable  French 
decorators  soon  adapted  it  for  «kx1  society. 
Faces  lost  the  cold  regularity  mey  had  in- 
herited from 
ApoUo    and 

"i^r'i.-:ii'':f/n.^,-i.:.  '  less  Straight. 
*•' "-!-.!'. "ipiK^  ft^iti.)  modellingless 
rounded,  eyes 
alert  enough  to  suggest  a  constant  vivac- 
ity of  thought,  were  followed  by  joints 
gallantly  supple,  dehcate  articulations. 
incisive  modelling,  the  t\*isled  draperies 
and  broken  folds  which  suggest  flexible 
bodies ;  even  when  figures  are  in  repose 
neither  faces  nor  draperies  are  im- 
mobile; and  the  supple  Umbs  always 
seem  ready  for  decorative  gambols  on 
a  ceiling.  This  ner^'ous  trepidation  o( 
forms,  so  characteristic  of  the  temper 
of  French  art,  persisted  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  a  sculptuiesque  slvU 
24b 
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I  imposed  immobility  even  on  the 
most  furious  gestures. 
In  the  historical  pictures,  sacred 
OT   profane,   of   Coypel   and   De 
Troy,  we  recognise  the  divinities 
<^  Poussin  and  the  heroes  ot  Le 
Brun.  costumed   Uke   the   short- 
breeched  centurions  of  the  Trajan 
column,  and   even   the   psycho- 
logical and    historical  intentions 
_    dear  to  the  Academy;  but  these 
figures   have  now  manners  oi 
I  draping  and  posing  themselves 
I  leaml  in  drawing-rooms  and  on 
I  the  stage.    The  pe 
rhislorical  painting  h; 
I  their  scholastic  air 

locicty. 

temporaries  reco) 
was  adapted  to  t 


,gesof 
<d  aside 

of    fashionable 

In  Anloine  Coypel's  jEneicl  in  the  Palais  Royal,  con- 

ied  many  a  court  lady.     Even  religious  painting 

taste  of  the  day,  ana  Santene's  Susanna  leaves 

n  doubt  as  to  whether  the  author  most  admired  the  grace  of 

Lantique  Venuses  or  the  seduc 


of  his  Parisian  models  ff'ig.  503), 


Le  Sueur's 


Saints  had 


(TtlB  ^AUVtt,  Paiu.) 
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ady  shown  sometliing  of  this 
tragile  grace;  it  had  made  their 
lachrymose  piely  all  the  more 
touching.  But,  at  the  dawn  of 
ihe  eighleenlh  century,  feminine 
faces  no  longer  imperilled  theii 
dainty  beauty  by  the  violence  of 
passion.  Many  fascinating  ac- 
tresses had  learnt  how  to  regulate 
the  play  of  attitude  and  physi- 
Qgnomy,  into  which  the  Academy 
had  put  so  much  meaning,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  iheir  beauty 
unimpaired.  Morethan  one 
painter  Uke  Jean  Raoux,  aspired 
to  be  considered  a  painter  of 
history,  when  he  had  done  no 
more  than  ^jve  ^  sa^^V  "j^iV  >« 


silken  tobes,  and  a  touch  of  sharpness  lo  the  soft  featur^  of  prelly 
faces  (Figs.  509.  510). 

These  amiable  successors  of  Le  Brun  had  joon  lo  reckon  with 
a  new  conceplion  of  painting  from  Flanders,  which  found  ready 
acc^lajice.     The    Academy    had    extracted    its    jesthetics    from 
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die  work  of  Poussin;  but  this  work, 
«Kce!lenl  as  an  inlellectual  education, 
could  not  make  a  skilful  craftamiLii. 
French  decorators,  the  while  they  dis- 
coursed on  Poussin's  pyscholog)",  were 

ibliged.  for  the  most  part,  to  seek 
inspiration  from  other  modelB,  Thest 
Aey  sought  first  in  Italy,  Binong  the 
BoiogneBe.  Caravaggio's  Bombre 
painting  invaded  the  decorations  of  the 
■ervenleenth  century,  h  was  only  the 
tnlhance  of  Rubens  which  dissipated 
l&e  smokv  shadows  of  Bologna.  Eveo 
the  time  of  Le  Bnin,  there  had  been 

ithuslastic  "Rubenislsywhohad 

ibellcd  against  the  propoaitJons  of  the      

Academic  dogma.     The  freshness  andt      '"■    ?=i  — i"ii.«"i- 
I-  of  Rubens'  colour  made  many  ,t-j,^  umm  i 

id   painters  feel  the  in- 
adequacy of  "Poussinism."     Al  the  same  time.  Van  d 
ibtoughl  some  of  the  finest  qualitjes  of  [he  Flemings  to  the 
of  the  Gobelins  manufactory.     But  the 


Meulen 
orkshop. 


■  loccupied  i 


Lih  CQoral  expression  and  fine  drawing  to  note  the  hmpid 
of   his   landscapes,  and  the   picturesque   charm  of   his 
Humble  Flemings  painted  animals,  flowers,  and  buits 
for  tapestries,  withoul  any  idea  that  iheii  technique  con- 
germs  of  revoli  acainsl  the  a^siheiics  of  the  painlei-in- 
I     ordinary.  When  the  deco- 
rative work  of  the  Gobc- 


bougbt   th 

e«   ladily  Js 

ttieii  galleries.    CoUecloM 

necenaiiW 

.dmieb 

They  do   at 
V   deductlnl 

r 
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Rubtn.  haJ   u, 

(1659-1743), 
Largi 


:   b.li 

he  copied  Vi 

f'lliere,  because  he  was  brought 
the  characteristics  of  physii 
shown  them  that  pigment  might 
become  flesh  and  blood.  Vouet. 
Poussin.  and  1.^  BniD  had  scorned 
to  show  the  dry,  harsh  skin  of  a 
thin  face,  the  pearly  epidermis  of  a 
fair  complexion.  Largiilieie's  and 
{^gaud's  portraits  are,  above  all 
things,  slive. 

Rigaud  painted  with  firm  touches 
and  frank  colour;  the  vigour  of  his,  ' 
sillers  seems  due,  to  some  exienl. 
to  the  soUdity  of  his  teehnique. 
His  brush  is  nervous,  subtle,  and 
incisive;  it  indicates  a  l>ony  face, 
the  cartilages  of  ihe  nose,  ihe  joints 
of  the  fingers,  and  ihe  creases  of 
clearly  defined  planes. 
1  conlouTs,  which  are  al- 
t'huial,  are  relieved  by  thit 
2% 


Those  little  masters  whose  manual 
dexlerily  is  their  chief  assel  have 
always  had  their  suffrages. 

Desportes  (1661-1743)  was  a 
pupil  and  successor  of  the  Flem- 
bgs.  His  still-life  pieces  of  veee- 
tables,  fruil,  and  game,  and  nis 
pictures  of  animals,  have  much  of 
the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  Snyders, 
though  these  qualities  have  taken 
on  a  sedater  tinge,  as  beseems  a 
historiographer  of  the  royal  ken- 
nels. Together  with  ihe  dog  and 
the  game,  he  sometimes  painted 
the  sportsman  (Figs.  523,  524). 

Certain  portraitists,  again,  are 
among  the  finest  painters  of  the 
French  school,  for  they  spoke  ihal 
vivid    and    exact    speech   which 


(TlieLiiBVR,  Put»4 
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clean-cut    modelling;    (he 

(ace   is   sharpened    by  it, 

and    inlellectualiied,    so 

thai  we  note  the  fire  of  the 

eye,  and  the  animation  of 

all  the  features;  lake  away 

the  wig,  and  there  is  an 

animated   mask,  sparkling 

eyes,  an  intelligent  mouth, 

a  face   as  eloquent   as   a 

pastel  by  La  Tour,  or  a  _        .   ,        . 

bust    by    Houdon.  _  Even  "'  "'    ln.'t!o»J^plZr  "'^'"' 

amidst  the  prolusion  of 

heavy  hangings,  tapestries,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  embroidered 

manlles,  there  is  always  a  vigorously  modelled  face,  which  domi- 

nales  the  tumultuous  splendour.     It  is  Rigaud's  rendering  that  has 

realised   the   majesly   of   Louis  XIV  in  his  old  age,  and  also   the 

malicious  faces  of  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine,  and  the  frank,  robust 

countenance  of  Bossuet  (Figs.  517-519.  521). 

Largilliere  shows  more  tenderness,  in  spite  of  the  vigour  o[  his 
art;  he  loves  to  paint  the  delicate  gradations  of  flesh,  of  fine 
stulfs,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  the  bluish  reflections  of  a  very 
(ait  skin,  the  changing  lights  in  a  satin  drapery,  or  the  gold  of 
autumn  dying  away  into  mist.  Sometimes  even,  a  certain  in- 
sipidity seems  to  herald  Nattier 's  fatigued  palette,  for  the  eighteenth 
century  was  about  to  dilute  the  strong  colours  of  Antwerp  for  its 
faintly  tinted  decoration.  His  brush  has  not  the  mordant  quality, 
which,  in  Rigaud's  works,  sometimes  give  as  much  firmness  to  the  curis 
of  a  wig  as  lo  the  con- 
volutions of  brass  or  gilded 
wood;  it  touched  rounded 
form,  more  languidly; 

more  successful  painter  of 
women  than  Rieaud;  he 
gives  a  certain  blue  lone 
lo  his  lights,  and  modifies 
his  red  reflections  lo  pro- 
duce an  aristocratic  pallor, 
JO  that  even  his  echevins, 
and  his  magistrates  in 
their  robes  ^ow  a  soil  of 


coquettish  elegance,   an    almost    feminine   desire  to  please  (Figs, 
516.520.522). 

At  about  the  same  time.  Francois  de  Troy  and  many  others  sought 
to  render  ihe  elegance  o(  their  age  in  the  supple  tongue  of  the  Antwerp 
painters.  But  with  most  of  them,  gaiety  and  vivacity  were  blunted  by 
the  majesty  of  the  past  style,  and  preoccupation  with  "  noble  design." 


(7ht  Lourtf,  Pun.1 


CTbE  LdaiKihik.) 
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Walleau  (1684-1721) 
(rotn  FUnJer.  to 


P.ris. 

e  then 

nM 

«.htle 

expres 

ion  lo 

ihe 

Hatisi 

n  spinl 
ned  in 

Had 

he 

lema 

his  native 

I  country,  he  would  no 
I  doubl  have  continued  the 
I  workofTeniers.  Had  he 
I'  come  twenty  years  earlier. 
I  he  would,  hke  Van  der 
I  Meulen,  have  been  en- 
I  lolled   among   Le  Brun's 

I    troop,    and    have    paillled  ,(-aK;.ui™Ttl!rG"rmaTErp^^^,) 

Louis      XIV  s     battles.  (,.;,„„.  k^u^  Fl,»i„er^el,k  Si^ci^iy.) 

hunting-parties,  and  fetes. 

Bui  in  1702,  there  was  no  longer  an  administrative  organisation  to 
fetter  his  independence.  GiUol  gave  him  lessons  in  the  art  of  draw- 
ing brilliantly.  The  only  law  he  recognised  was  that  which  bade 
him  satisfy  his  own  taste,  and  that  of  his  friends.  Amateurs  had 
learned  to  appreciate  delicacy  of  technique,  by  studying  Tenieis' 
little  pictures. 
There  was  a  public  ready  lo  recognize  and  admire  Watteau's 
I  exquisite  dexterity.  Even  in  Paris,  the  painter  was  able  to  continue 
^  his  education  in  craftsmanship  before  the  Rubenses  in  the  Luxem- 
f,  and  ihe  V«iel)Biu  of  the  Crozal  collection.  5ome  reflections 
Sj|pte(Hl  in  his  little  panels:  the  pearly  freshness  and 
the  liquid  splendour  of 
Rubens,  the  warm  russet 
tones  o(  Titian,  the  silvery 
saiins  of  Veronese ;  but  the 
breaddi  of  these  robust 
geniuses  has  taken  on  a 
certain  keenness:  horn  the 
sanguine,  lacteal  Flem- 
ish material  the  master 
dlatilled  a  subtle  elixir, 
from  which  the  coarse 
alily  have  been 
banished.  Invented  by 
exuberant  naturalists,  this  . 
language  was  a^^lied  ^1 
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intenjFe-      I 

a  rebned      1 


nilollieintenjFe- 
■  '  refined 
socieiy  in  its  most 
laclitious  aspects, 
those  of  ihe  laaJi- 
ionable  world  and 
ihe  theatre.  Wal- 
leau  worked  for 

lors.  and  his  most 
delicate  reveries 
seem  lo  have  Beeo 
evoicedbya  grace- 
nr..  ;i.i.  -  mntu .  ful  minuet  in  some 

-'iThe"lMi™r^'r"(A'*<'''N>^»rt.-l  '^'"^    P'^^"       "^^ 

actors  De  loved  do 
not  play  the  heroic  parts  of  tragedy ;  they  do  not  declaim  pathetic 
sentimeBis  in  the  midsl  of  classic  palaces;  ihev  sometimes  wear  the 
costumes  of  the  actors  of  the  Italian  theatre,  but  more  often  dresses 
invented  by  the  painter,  and  like  those  of  his  penod.  admirably 
designed  to  display  the  elegant  ease  of  his  lillle  8gur^.  The  men 
are  supple  and  impetuous,  ihey  stand  erecl  on  nervous,  muscular  legs, 
as  ready  to  drop  on  their  knees  as  lo  execute  a  pirouette;  the  sharp, 
eag»  faces  of  ihese  cavaliers  proclaim  them  as  cunning  and  caressing 
as  cals.  The  ladies  meet  iheir  advances  wiih  no  less  dexterity, 
half  consenting,  half  resisting.  They  look  alert  and  vigilant,  and 
ihar  delicate  heads,  with  the  hair  di 
are  as  mobile  as  the  heads 
of  birds  on  their  sloider 
necks;  their  fans  flutter  in- 
cessantly, and  among  the 
(olds  oClbeir  silken  dresses 
the  light  gleams  and  daits 
and  glances,  shifting  in 
obedience  lo  iheir  dainty, 
rhythmic  gestures.    These 

glittering  broken  folds  are 
idici-ed  agaitui  the  velvety 
shade  oi  irees.  or  the  faini 
blue  of  distant  horizons. 
The  foddcB    flaf^Ks    of 
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the  satin  are  subdued  to 
wme  extent  by  the  mystery 
of  the  landscape,  as  are 
the  ■whisperings  of  lovers 
by  the  majestic  silence  ol 
evening, 

Watteau's  little  world  is 
all  his  own.  His  operatic 
parks  bear  no  resemblance 
to   historical    landscapes. 

1  it  is  amazing  to  see 
how  little  his  small  figures 
have  in  common  with 
those  of  the  Academy: 
they  have  ;ieithei 


'/in  PhoUgnphu:  SKiay.} 
r  statuesque  altitude 


pi" 


expressive  gestures, 
^^^^  d  modellings  alter 
the  pain^^Hers  the  play  of  light  on  silk,  the 
formed^^H^e  inclination  of  a  slender  neck,  all  the  charming 
gestures^^Wch  mean  nothing  but  a  desire  to  please.  For  the 
abstract  humanity  of  the  French  school,  he  substituted  fanciful 
figures,  butJinciful  in  the  Hemish  manner,  and  full  of  delicate 


In  his  Embarkation  for  Cythera.  Watteau  has  brought  together  all 
the  groups  of  loveis  scattered  throughout  his  works.  The  couples 
in  this  eX(y|isite  gathering  show  a  certain  hesitation;  they  set  off 
lthoo(  delays  and  recalcitrances,  but  the  incline  is  so  gentle, 
and  the  example  of  others  so  alluring  I  In  this  work,  Watteau  did 
something  more  than  summarise  all  the  seductions  ol  his  nervous 
and  caressing  art.  Thi 
poetic  fancy  is  symbol- 
ical of  his  whole  work.^ 
what  more  natural  con- 
clusion could  th. 
his  innumerable;; Con. 
versa tions  galanles"  than 
this  voyage  to  the  island 
of  love?  The  Paris  o{  | 
Versailles  and  the  Re- 
gency  must  ha' 
something  more  than  i 
graceful  fantasy  here. 
that  society,  viKwa  ' 

_2» 


^ 
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and  women  deliglited  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in 
essaying   their   weapons 

barkation  for  Cylhera 
showed  the  fundamental 
reason  of  all  social  re- 
lations. 

Bui  it  ihe  men  ol  0,e 
eighieenth  cenlury  greatly 
admired  Watleau,  it  was 

attachment  ihey  felt.     In 

each  of  them  there  was  a 

classical  theorist. 

irished    on    antiquities    and    psychology,    and    ihey  could    find 


nothing  in   their  doctrine   which   ' 
tenderness. 

Walleau  could  not  be  really  imila 
Gallicised ;  he  was  copied  by  his 
They  are  easily  distinguished  fi 
gaianies  and  pastorals  in 
the  eighteenth  cenlury. 
Their  landscapes,  even 
when  fanciful,  achieve 
an  effect  ot  truth  and  a 
sense  of  reality.  Their 
little  figures  are  the  work 
of  painters  who  never 
attempted    to   model   ihe 

body:  they  make  the 
light  play  over  salin 
(olds,  lengthen  their  sil- 
houettes, and  sharpen 
their  extremities  to  a  ner- 
vous aciiteness,  and  ate  am 
and  actors,  just  as  Bnieghi 
by  the  antics  of  their 


>  not  hostile   to  theii   secret 


J  save  by  Flemings  not  wholly 
impatriols,  Lancrel  and  Pater. 


:d  by  the  grimaces  of  their  shepherd! 

ind  Teniers  were  formedy  dehghled 
gged  boors. 
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CHAPTER  V 

PARISIAN  ART  UNDER  LOUIS  XV  AND 
LOUIS  XVI 


larJon.'-f'Ieail 
m—CMlArcl 


—The  Part  PImeJ  ha  llx  Manarclv—Hblov-flilnlhv  ond 
K':  Amorous  A^AoJiinr  cad  Paalorak.—Bixlt  lllmlnUim.— 
Iln:    Pmriler  oflnhrba  artj  SlUIMc-G^zi-M  ScnSmnlal 

..-. 'ph   Vtrael'i  anJ  HabcH  Koiert'a  lanAcouer,— ScuiMcm.— 

Jk  and  Faleoncl-Sieni  China.— Paiai,  CloJlan,  aaj  the  Caficii  — 

^rchUtdurc,  Ihc  Claukid  and  Rdcko  ShAt— r™M/i>™a«On  of  Paih, 

uoonn.— iDH^  fiouaa.—  Tniatformallon  In  Praninclal  Towia.—Rtllgloaa  AlchOcclarc 

The  instilulion  of  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  sculpture  (Salons), 
and  their  steady  success  atter  iheit  permanent  establishment  in 
1737,  show  the  growing  in^exeaLtak^n  by  the  ParisJan-woiW  in 
the  work  of  artists.  Never,  since  it  haa  parted  company  with 
religion  to  become  the  pastime  of  a  cultured  coterie,  had  art  ap- 
pealed to  so  wide  a  public,  or  found  such  extensive  support  in 
society.  It  may  be  that  leas  painting  was  executed  as  decoration 
for  princely  galleries,  but  a  great  deal  more  found  its  way  into  ■ 
private  houses.  The  amateur  was  no  longer  necessarily  an  ostenta- 
tious financier  or  a  fanatical  collector  of  rarities ;  statues  and  pictures, 
preferably  small  in  size  and  dainty  in  technique,  were  essential 
features  of  luxurious  furnishing ;  and  were  designed  to  suit  dining' 
room,  drawing-room,  and  boudoir.  The  yearly  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  tended  to  educate  the  public.  A  crowd  of  visitors 
were  interested  in  these  shows,  who  had  no  idea  of  becoming 
purchasers;    among  them  were  the   critics,  the  theorists,  and  the 
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public  invited    lo 
Biisian  enleruin- 
:nl.     Worbolarlwere 
longer  produceil  for  the 
lisfaclion  of  a  few  great 
['^trons;   ihey  appeared  in 
tfie  midst  of   general  ex- 
pectation; artists  were  ap- 
plauded or  criticised ;  they 
Dreathed  the  exciting  and 
to  me  what  factitious  atmos- 
lere  which  has  become 
necetsiiy  of  life  lo  mod- 


tn 
th 


IPhalB.  Piaailii.) 

The  king  was  not  indifferent  lo  the  fine  arts;  he  made  various 
alterations  in  the  palace  and  park  of  Versailles;  he  even  destroyed 
the  famous  Ambassadors'  Staircase  to  arrange  some  apartments  ii 
the  new  lasle;  his  council  chamber  al  Fontainebleau  was  decorated 
with  paintings  by  Boucher  and  Van  Loo.  After  the  Due  d'Antin, 
,who  re-e*lablished  those  relations  between  art  and  the  State,  which 
lad  become  somewhal  relaxed  al  the  close  of  Louis  XIV's  reign, 
tiie  successive  comptrollers  of  the  royal  buildings,  Toumehem, 
Marigny,  and  Angivijlers,  carried  out  ihejr  functions  actively  and   . 

inlelligendy,  thanks  to  ColbertV  1 

institutions.  The  Beauvais  fac- 
tories never  produced  more 
charming  tapestries  than  when 
they  were  directed  by  the 
painter  J.  B.  Oudry  (Fig.  540, 
541)  and  the  china  of  the  royal 
factory  of  Sevres  was  exquisitely 
characteristic  of  the  Louis  XV 
slvle.  Marigny  had  revived  an 
idea  much  in  favour  with  former  , 
kings,  who  had  often  eoi 
sioned  landscape-painters  to 
depict  the  cities  and  castles  of 
France.  He  caused  Joseph 
Vernet  to  paint  the  principal 
French  sea-ports,  at  the  very 
lime  when  the  Seven  Yeaia  i 
War  had  di&vm  vn^."^  ^  ^nea-J 
>  aX 
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'en  had     ] 


ships.  He  even  1 
dreams  of  turning  art  back 
again  in  the  direction  of 
classical  severity.  But 
government  inlervenlion 
was  no  longer  capable  of 
forming  a  style.  Inspira- 
tion came  now  from  the 
great  public:  an  artisl 
coveted  the  fame  of  Paris 
rallier  than  that  of  Ver- 
sailles. TTie  Icing  was 
merely  a  very  rich  patron. 
™.  ,j..-oluv,^^.._^j^.*^,.™al.,.-,.l.,.e  He  demanded  from 
(The  Louvre  Pnriii  Bouchcr  and  Fragooard, 

not.  like  Louis  XIV.  his 
glorification  by  mylhological  allusions.bul.llke  the  financial  magnates, 
gay  and  gallant  images  to  amuse  his  eye.  When  monarchical  deco- 
ration abandoned  the  majestic  style,  it  deprived  the  history-painters  of 
their  principal  rabon  d'etre.  Yel  they  did  not  disappear,  and  they 
even  showed  a  kind  of  artificial  vitality  again.  wheD  the  State  once 
iQore  ordered  their  works  and  established  museums  lo  receive  ihem. 
TTie  hjslqry-painters  followed  Le  Moyne's  example;   they  forgoi 


ihe  reverence  with  which  iKi 
enleenth  century  had  approached 
the  antique.  Divine  and  heroic 
forms  were  elongatM,_twisted.  and 
refined  al  the  will  of  Jie  painter, 
and  draperies  were-  elegantly 
crumpled  or  broken  into  silken  re- 
flections. The  brush  produced  a 
nervous  modelling,  with  sharply 
defined  planes,  seeking  the  angu- 
larities of  form  that  break  ihe  folds 
of  stuffs,  and  give  definite  contours 
in  rounded  limbs.  Jean  Resloul. 
Subleyras,  and  Naloire  practised 
in  this  manner  with  considerable 
skill,  although  certain  pictures  by 
Reslout  and  some  by  Pierre  Par- 
rocel  at  Avignon,  overstep  the 
pardonable  Jimits  of  iiisipidiiy; 
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^eir  Jesus  is  too  blondeand 
cutly-haired,andlheirsaints 
are  mere  languishing  ac- 
Iresses.  Carle  Van  Loo  w 
among  the  more  gifted  of 
these  painteta  who  e: 
in  making  an  agreeable 
decoration  of  any  iher 
Like  the  others,  he  set 
graceful  figures  among  the 
clouds,  and  left  us  many 
charming  pictures  of  Court 
Lfe(Figs.  559,  561). 

In  (he  French  School,  this  was  a  perjod  of  dexterity  and  facilff^ 
vivacity;  no  (race  of  the  heavy  application  of  the  first  classical 
painters  had  survived.  Something  of  Rubens'  fire  glowed  in  the 
decorative  painters  from  La  Fosse  and  Le  Moyne  onward  ;  they  had 
learnt  in  Marie  de'  Medici's  gallery  lo  colour  daringly,  to  paint 
blonde  nymphs  with  delicate  bluish  reflections  in  the  light,  and  ver- 
milion in  the  shadows.  They  refined  Rubens,  repudiating  his  over- 
il  realism,  subduing  colours  whose  freshness  and  splendour  they 
could  not  equal,  and,  finally,  building  up  by  sharp,  staccato  touches 
hat  ihe  Fleming's  brush  had  modelled  softly  and  caressingly, 
Boucher  (1703-1770)  was  the  painter  who  most  frankly  treated 
ilassical  mylEology  as  decorative  material;  for  him  ii  was  hardly 
~  '  a  pretexl  for  rococo  draperies  and  contours;  and,  as  a 
ult,  he  was  the  most  popu- 
painter  of  his  day  until  the 
year  I  760.  In  his  work  the 
style  of  his  master  Le  Moyne 
ked  out  lo  its  logical 
The  proximity 
o(  Le  Brun  and  the  majesty 
of  Versailles  had  imposed  a 
gravity  on  Le  Moyne 's 
US.  But  his  figures 
^raceful.  and  his  colours 
lender  enough'  to  take  their 
places  in  the  "Htlle  apart- 
ments" of  Louis  XV  witliout 
detracting  from  the  general 
gaittt.Y  ol  ditc^..    'iti'a.Ocvw. 


(J'heU.  Balin  PhelBtratlHt  Smicty, 
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was  the  outcome  of 
Le  Moyne,  as  Le 
Moyne  nad  been  the 
outcome  of  La  Fosse, 
and  with  Boucher  the 
Iransfoimation  of  seri- 
ous histoiy-painting 

was  complete. 
-  '     ii,iw[(,T  Boucher    futther 

^pK^[l;^y  iuk  iikii>]m;  of  a  mil  sit.  apptealed  lo  the  taste 

o(  his  time  by  his 
choice  o(  themes.  He  does  not  appeal  to  have  always  made  up  his 
mind  to  treat  some  definilc  subject ;  but  under  his  brush,  amorous  con- 
versations between  some  whitc-Hmbed  goddess  and  some  ruddy  sod 
seem  (o  have  materialised  spontaneously,  while  all  around  chubby 
Cupids  Qambol  on  substantial  woolly  clouds.  .  He  knew  and  had 
studied  Watleau,  but  he  did  not  borrow  the  master's  lanciful  figures; 
he  preferred  rosy  nudities  lo  rustling  silks.  As  he  was  a  classical 
student,  he  recorded  the  loves  of  Olympus,  Venus  was  his  favourite 
divinity;  she  appears  in  his  works,  sleeping,  waking,  bathing,  or  in 
coUoquv  with  Vulcan,  Paris,  or  Anchises  (Figs.  544,545,  547) ;  and 
even  when  his  heroine  is  another,  she  is  closely  akin  to  Venus;  she 
has  the  same  while,  plump,  delicate  body,  the  same  sparkling  face, 
the  same  dimpled  contours.  When  they  are  draped,  Boucher's 
figures  are  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  pastoral  romance ; 
Lubin,  kneeling  by  Annette,  offers  her  flowers  or  birds,  or  leaches  her 
lo  play  ihe  flute,  for  th< 
painlers  of   the   day  bi 


tfed  from  the  poets  the 


cording  Ic 

able'oTJ 
making. 


which  shepherds 
;ime  in  the  agree- 
ipation  of  love- 
in  place  of  Ihe 
:louds  that 
.  Olympians. 
Boucher  gives  his  eclogues 
a  setting  of  bluish  verdure, 
of  serraled  foliage,  of  rococo 
ruins  and  be-ribboned 
sheep.    In  (he  centre  of  the 


fold    the 


hLioIhtque  NulimHle,  Frin 


r  lively  f 
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panel,  a  strong  light  radiates  from 
the  body  of  a  nymph  or  shephei'd, 
and  the  painter  cates  lillle  whether 
there  are  draperies  or  trees  or 
clouds  around  it,  provided  the  col- 
ours be  caressing,  like  thoje  of  deli- 
cate and  ihghtly  laded  (attics.  We 
should  not  be  so  ready  to  criticise 

acwncwhat  acid  crudity,  if  we  could 
see  Boucher's  paintings  upon  the 
softly-tinted  panelling  for  which 
they  were  originally  painted.  Torn 
from  iheir  appropriate  framework, 
these  pictures,  like  all  pictures  in  a 
museum,  invite  a  careful  examina- 
tion never  solicited  by  a  decorator. 
The  admirable  decorators  of  this 
period  em  belli  she3"eve/y  thing  they  touched,  Thi 
their  hnear  fancies  blossom  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  chased  metal- 
work,  china,  tapestry,  and  engravings.  The  FlamlxiYant  Sjyle 
had  flourished  in  its  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  margins  of  illumi- 
naled  manuscripts;  the  Rococo  Style  threw  its  graceful  tendrils 
across  the  pages  of  the  gravesTToUos.  Without  colour,  by  pure  sup- 
pleness of  line,  the  burins  o_t_Cochin.  Gravelot,  Gabriel  de  Sainl- 
Aubin,  Eisen.  and  Moreau  the  Younger  reproduced  plump  cama- 
tjons  and  ghsiening  materials,  and  have  left  us  the  most  hvely  records 
of  Parisian  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 
Worthless  books  were  il- 
lustrated with  engravings 
which  are  masterpieces ; 
the  most  austere  Uterature, 
as  well  as  the  freesi,  ac- 
cepted these  coquettish 
adjuncts.  Boucher's 
broods    of   Cupids  were 

swarm  both  here  and  in 

the  treatises  of  astronomy 

i4(K-LAH>ut    iHK  «BE  n>i.^T.  ^ "  "^  natuTal  history., 

(HuHuiD  lA  SoiDi-QucDiia,)  Science  iUcK  \n  v![vQ%  ia^ 


(MuHum  I'  Ai 


took  on  llie  (ashionable  lone,  and  spoke  beguilingly  lo  secure  a 
hearing:  cxperimenis  m  physics  and  chemisiry  became  drawing- 
room  pustimca,  and  a  passion  for  botany  was  confounded  with  a  lasle 
for  paslorals.     Thus  in  the  fronliapieces  o(  heavy  lomes  we  find 
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Cupids  painting,  chiselling,  building,  and  wielding  surgical  i 
menls.  In  his  morose  old  age,  Louis  XIV  desired  lo  see  Ver 
enlivened  by  groups  of  chubby  children.  French  arl  did  nt 
get  his  counsel.     On  the  frontispiece  of  ihe  Encyclopcedia.  C 

engraved  with  his  most  delicate     

burin  a  sort  of  gallant  Olympus, 
in  which  plump,  coqucltish  form; 
disport  themselves  among  the 
clouds.  Nor  is  this  engraver 
wholly  fanciful  when  h 
us  some  vast  engine  of  war.  jn- 
■talled  and  manipulated  by  pretty 
women  and  Cupids. 

Painting  has  left  us  records  of 
ihii  society  full  of  intense  life. 
,'Rigaud'B  figures,  in  spite  of  ihei: 
veracity,  retained  something  o. 
ihe  grandeur  of  the  "Great  Cen- 
.ftiry.  The  individual  is  clothed 
[in  nis  hierarchic  dignities  as  in  a 
I  Biaieslic  uniform.  Between  1 740 
uid  1  760,  portraitists  were  able 
to  define  typical  personalities 
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more  closely.  In  each  Salon,  £e 
lively,  eager  faces  of  this  i 
which  aristocracy,  finance,  liter, 
science,  art,  ana  the  theatre  met. 
sitidied  and  entertained  each  other, 
re-appeared.  AllPajjs — the  "Tom 
Paris"  ol  the  tour— recognised  itself 
in  La  Tout's  paslels.  and  still  survives 
in  iFe  MuSum  of  Sainl-Quentin. 
where  ihe  painter's  "preparations" 
are  preserved.  U  Tour  (1704- 
i  788)  adopted  as  his  roediuiD  that 
pastel  which  had  shortly  before  been 
made  fashionable  by  the  Venetian. 
Rosalba  Cartiera.  He  was  a 
neurotic,  who  dehghied  in  this  dry, 
piK.  <:7.-  NAT11L1..    HUE.  shaTp,  rapid    method,  and   who 

"^Mi^™  J^Mi^iu^r  scorned    the    rich    accessories  with 

which  nobles  and  burgesses  of  an 
earlier  day  loved  to  amplify  their  images.  The  light  colours  of  the 
chalk,  its  vivacious  hatchings,  its  contrasled  lights,  sufficed  him  for 
the  rerclalion  oi  a  moral  physiognomy.  Some  lew  rich  farmers- 
general  or  Court  functionaries  still  posed  among  the  pataphemalia 
which  served  to  emphasise  their  riches,  their  power,  ana  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  tastes.  But  La  Tour's  real  interest  centted  in  the 
face;  il  was  in  the  fire  of  the  eye,  and  the  nervous  mobility  of  the 
mouth,  that  he  sought 
wai  not  for  calm  faces. 
tidly,  but  for  such  as  were 
animated  by  the  subtle  fire 
of  vivid  colloquy.  The 
heads  he  shows  us  are 
lively  and  alert,  the  facial 
muscles  ready  for  speech 
or  laughter,  the  features 
mobile,  the  intelligence 
behind  them  at  atlcniion. 
His  personages  ate  taken 

Court,   the   theatre,  the 
salons  of  Mme.  du  Di 
/snd  and  Mme.  Geofii'm. 


ft 
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Bui  in  every  case  ihe  icdivid 
aisertE  himseU,  liberated  by  lui 
tcliigcnce  or  his  taienl  fiom  me  w 
liierarcliy.  and  even  irom  the  sc 
conventionE  which  deaden  pel 
alin.     Hence  La  Tour's  galler 

Bhows  cKtraordinary  variety 
The  elegant  and  weary  king,  ihi 
lud  finander.  the  mocking  phi 
:ip]iet.  and  the  whole  range  o 
dicatncal  women,  from  the  careless 
laughing  girl  lo  the  fragile,  dream; 
M1&.  Fel.  who  gazed  a(  hii 
tenderly.  Many  porttaitisiE. 
true,  have  been  E^reater  painlers 
bin  neither  Van  Dyct.  Hals,  no 
Holbein  had  penetrated  so  deepl; 
into  character;  their  aOas  show  t 


lily  lik. 
oi  the  uniform  louge 
striking  differences  ev 
hiEeillecE:  "1  plunge 
{Fi^.  549-553).    Pt 


ad  the 
I  in  the 
to  iheii 


identica]  coiffure.  La  Tour  noted  ilw  . 
faccE  of  pretty  women.  He  said  ai  ' 
depIh^  and  1  bring  ihem  oul  >\'hole" 
't  pasleis,  which  are  no  less  graceful 
and  dexterous,  and  perhaps  even 
more  delicate   in   colour,  have  not 

fuile  the  same  spiritual  hre  ^Fig. 
55).  We  must  go  to  Houaon'e 
terra-cottas  for  a  continuation  of  La 
Tour's  iconography. 

La  Tout's  frankness  of  f^>ee<J) 
sotnetimeE  scandahsed  hii  aiiEto- 
cTBtic  nodels.  the  Dauphin  or  die 
Pon^dour:  hi^  vision  penetrated 
die  majestic  decorum  behind  which 
the  beir  lo  the  throne  or  the  litular 
favourite  lay  concealed.  Nattier 
( 1 665-1 766),  on  the  olher  bend. 
conlemplatea  the  princeese*  who  eai 
lo  him  with  due  respect  He  was 
idistreet   reader   d  characUf, 


his  ntlds  noL  a«  Otve\ 
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be.    I«l 

shionable     ' 


ihey  wished  lo  be. 

confeired  ihat  fashionable 

elegance  which    every 

woman  demands  from 

ler  and    her 

For  fashion, 

is  a  worker 

of  miracles,  and  produces 

iiniformiiy  of  features  as 

well  as  of  veslure.     Nat- 

tier  may  be  said  to  have 

ftxed    (he    type    of    the 

XV  style,  and  con- 

illy,  il  is  not  always 

3  distinguish  among 

[iumerable"Daugh- 

ters  of  France"  whom  he 

A  Nattier  portrait  characteiises  not  an  individual,  but 

of  a  period :  tender  colours,  a  pink-cheeked  face 


her   hairdres 
dressmaker. 


Lo. 


(The  Luuv 


portrayed. 

the  collective  typi 

under  a  powdered  wig,  soft,  rounded  lines,  a  charming  admixture  of 

mythological  dignity  and  fashionable  amenity  (Figs.  557,  558.  560). 

Tocquc.  Roslin,  and  many  olhets,  who  were  not  only  painters  but 

admirable  costumiers,  have  di 


red  satins  and 
ted  by  an 
chilly  light 


pitted  panicrs, 
pretty  faces,   i 

even  and  somewhat 

(Fig.  562). 

Allhe  end  of  the  seventeenth 
cenluTy.  Brtists  had  nianaged  to 
reconcile  Rubens'  pa  in  ling  and 
classical  art.  The  quiet  influence 
of  the  lilllc  Dutch  masters  gave 
ri»c  to  a  new  kind  of  painting, 
innocent  of  any  classical  lenden- 
cies.  The  pictures  of  Mctsu  and 
Gerard  Dou.  which  were  greatly 
admired,  sliowed  how  to  give  a 
familiar  scene  in  a  small  space, 
how  to  please  the  eye  bv  the 
*  " ' '  1  Kproduciion  of  ordinary 
t,  and  to  draw  out  ihcii 
It  podry,  how  to  gel  values 
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of  exteme  delicacy  by 

lubtlc  gladalions  of   col- 

our,    and     how    lo    treat 

common    things  with  as 

much  respect  as  the  heroes 

of  antiquity.  The  eigh- 
'  leenthcentury  was  accord- 
ingly fa  m^iliat  with  ihe 
rpainting  of  still-life  and  of 
'.domesliri^^s.     Des- 

poTles  and  Oudiy  were, 

indeed,  excellent  painters, 

but  somewhat  after   the 

manner  of  Snyders  and  pig.  stj— chilkuin.    the  silvei 

Fyt.  whose  fish  and  game  '     "'"'' 

pieces  suggest  the  orgies  of  some  fabled  Gargantua;   iheir  picture*' 

combine  sincerity  and  deKlerily  in  a  very  masterly  fashion,  and  thoF; 

lealism  is  occasionally  relieved  by  louches  of  rhetoric. 

But  there  is  a  style  which  is  less  brilliant  and  more  delicate  in  its 

gradations;  it  is  that  ol  the  Dutch  masters,  who  by  means  of  simple 

colours  intermingled  with  light  and  shade,  Expressed  the  intimate 

•Hitiment  of  an  interior,  and  the  familiar  mystery  o(  its  almosphi 


n 


Dutch  masters  helped 
rdin  (1699-1779)  to 
=  lhe"poetry  of  small 
domestic  objects.  Like  them, 
he  was  a  modest  craftsman, 
without  any  scholastic  culture : 
he  knew  nothing  of  classical 
literature ;  he  had  seen  no 
Roman  ruins,  and  had  never 
made  drawings  from  the 
antique:  his  imagination,  un- 
encumbered by  mythology,  lay 
open  lo  the  suggestion  of 
humble  accessories  and  every- 
day figures.  Nevertheless,  he 
too  had  begun  by  painting 
.llll-lilepiectsofaramcwh.l 
ambitious  character,  aiming  at 
effect,  like  Monnoyer's  flowers 
or  Despotlia'  %a.v(\t.,    ft\i\Vc. 


(Thp  Louvre.  Paris.) 


soon  adopled  a  simpler  lone  lo  give  eloquence  lo  ihe  plenishings  of 
the  larder.     No  slill-life  painter  has  evoked  iheir  secret  soul  more 

g-rfectly ;  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  coppers  and  glasses  of  the 
ulchmen  do  not  shine  with  a  more  solicitous  cleanliness  and  a  more 
picturesque  briliiance.     Chardin's  objects   are   not  painted  with  so 


(The  Louwe.  Fufa) 
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delicate  a  brush,  or  such  limpid 
;CotouT :  they  seem  lo  be  reflected 
in  a  duller  mirror;  but  ihey  give 
a  stronger  sense  of  ihe  silent 
uilimacy  and  ihe  diffused  sym- 
pathy of  iheir  ambient  atmos- 
phere. When  Chardin  intro- 
duces figures  into  his  little 
■compositions,  ihey  hardly  disturb 
idle  serene  tranquillity  of  his  in- 
teriors. He  shows  us  the  servant 
in  ihe  pantry,  or  (he  mistress  in 
,  ber    bed-room.     The    surround- 


he  paints 
■lower  middle  class  to  which  he         i^Z"^^,^Z 
himself  belonged ;   the  master  of  "*    " '" 

ihe  house  never  appears;  to  find  him  we  should  have  lo  go  out,  atu 
follow  him  to  his  work  in  counting-house,  workshop,  or  street;  no 
neighbours  even  penetrate  into  Chardin's  interiors;  the  servant 
turning  from  market,  the  child  preparing  for  school,  are  ihe  only 
laclors  thai  suggest  the  outside  world.  How  peaceful  is  the  life  be- 
hind these  closed  doors  I  The  mistress  of  the  house  speaks  and 
moves  hardly  more  than  her  household  utensils;  persons  accustomed 


M 


to  live  togethi 


ither's  silen 
which  Cha 
does  not  man 
la  lions  B 


The  life  with 

din  endows  them 
Tianifest  itself  in  gesticu- 
id  ihe  play  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  il  is  suggested  by  natural 
and  habitual  gestures,  and  their 
whole  train  of  thought  is  revealed 
in  ihc  direction  of  their  gaze. 
The  mother  waits  quietly  until 
yrace  has  been  said  before  giving 
iier  child  the  plate  of  soup,  and 
the  child  concentrates  all  its 
powers  on  the  effort  of  remember- 
ing its  prayer  (Fig.  566).  "The 
industrious  mother"  and  her 
daughter  gaze  mutely  at  a  piece 
of  embroidery,  deliberating  as  to 
the  matching  of  some  shade  of 
wool  (Fig.  565).    "The  Wi.i«t- 
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:hoo?n 


keeper"  brushes  thi 
bo>  s  hat  angrily,  and  hi 
sullenly  waits  to  take  il  from 
her  and  be  off.  This  same 
boy,  when  he  is  shut  up  to 
do  his  lessons,  lakes  a  teelo- 
tum  from  his  pocket,  and, 
"the  worid  forgelling,"  sits 
absorbed  in  contemplalion 
of  his  toy.  Not  one  of  these 
persons  is  conscious  of  being 
looked  at:  ihey  are  them- 
selves in  all  simplicity,  and 

iThc  LimiTt,  r^fis,)  than  their  furniture.    A  new 

language  was  required  lo 
record  these  scenes,  so  common  in  daily  life,  but  bo  unfamiliar  to 
French  art,  and  Chardin  in  fact  speaks  a  language  invented  by  him- 
self. His  painting  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  ihe  styles 
admired  in  his  day;  his  method  is  that  of  an  honest  craftsman,  who 
despises  tinsel;  his  gowns  have  no  brillianJy  broken  folds,  and  his 
furniture  dispenses  with  rococo  ornament ;  his  colour  is  sober,  and  laid 
on  by  a  quiet  hand  which  fears  lo  seem  loo  easy ;  gliding  peacefully 
over  die  surface,  the  brush  has  left 
fal  contours  on  the  coarse  canvas ; 
the  creamy  impasto  softens  angles, 
and  gives  that  look  of  use  charac- 
teristic of  objects  which  have  done 
good  service;  il  does  not  aim  at 
illusion,  but  it  differentiates  the 
substance  of  each  thing  repre- 
sented, suggesting  the  denied  sur- 
face of  brass  and  copper  vessels, 
ihe  soft  bloom  of  the  peach,  the 
rough  skin  of  the  pear,  the  polished 
red  of  the  untipe  apple,  and  the 
cracked  glaze  of  an  earthen  pitch- 
er ;  it  lends  pictorial  interest  to  lex- 
tures  sacrificed  by  other  painters, 
grey  cloth,  white  linen,  old  wood ; 
his  well-woven  tissue  renders  the 
peacehil  continuity  of  light  in  an 

in 


(The  Louvre,  FubJ 


I  bent  G 


amusing  or 


■by  I 
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interior,  gleaming  on  polished  surfaces,  dying  away  on  dull  ones, 
■ndosed  by  ihe  discreel  shadows  ihal  sleal  along  ihe  walls. 
The  painters  ol    ihe  simple  life  who   have  shown   ihi 
Icapahle  of  redeeming  its  banality  by  their  affectionate  solicitude, 
llbave  been  rare  in  the  French  School,  and  indeed  in  all  schools. 
|Too  often,  the  professors  of  realism  show  an    excessive  pleasur 
f  m  their  imitative  skill.     Teniers  and  Btouwer  ridiculed  their  booi 
and  drunkards.     But  on  the  other  hand,  Jean  Fouquet 
lures,  the  Le  Nains  and  Chardin,  n 
astonishing  the  spectator.     The 
humble  lives  they  have  described 
ll^are  made  all  the  more  attractive 
y  this  sincerity;  there  is  no  resist- 
art  so  thoroughly  unpre- 
'  lenlious.     We  cannot  wonder  that 
such   painters  should    have    been 
rare.     Chardin  said  that  an  artist 
does  not  paint  with  colours,  but 
B  with  sentiment,  the  thing  most 
^Ediflicult  to  teach.     Painters  who 
^Pbave  tried  to  imitate  Chardin  have 
V^aiely  resisted   the    temptation  of 
■  being  brilliant,  like  Jeaural.  or 
ft  pathetic,  like  Greuze.     Aved.  the 
I  feend  of    Chardin.  is    the   one 
artist  who,  in  a  portrait  here  and 
there,  has  caught  something  of  his 
honest  precision  and  of  his  kindly 
humour  (Fig.  556).     Bui  Chardin's 
and  o(  Fouquet,  had  no  far-reachini 
were  submerged  in  the  three  classical  inundat 
in  France;  these  delicate  plants  disappeared 
fertilises  French  soil  periodically.     Chardin 
withstand  it  than  the  rest  ol  his  contemporarie 
and  voluptuous  spirits  of  the  ancient  regime. 
of  the  Revolution  were  too  much  infatuated 


I 


(Museum  k(  MonlpcJIicr 


.  like  that  of  the  l^  Naini      i 

ifluence.     All  three,  in  fad, 

undacions  which  took  place 

™der  the  flood  which 

'as  no   mote  able   to 

the  brilliant,  elegant 

The  middle  classes 

;th  the  classical  ideal 

to  take  pleasure  in  the  peaceful  images  of  the  Third  Estate  under 

Louis  XV. 

An  art  unfailingly  briUianl  and  witty  is  an  incomplete  and  cxaV 
diet;  even  fashionable  society  wearies  of  superficial  distractions 
:h  stimulate  sensibility  but  never  satisfy  it.  In  the  midst  of 
ics  that  amuse,  it  feels  the  want  of  emotiom  vi\\\cU  ^wsniWa-Vt 
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young  lover  and  ihe  dis- 
cursive uncle.  The  public 
which  applauded  La 
Chaussee  s  and  Diderol's 
pathetic  and  didactic 

Slays,  acclaimed  Greuze's 
Lchrymose  pictures  with 
no'less  enthusiasm. 

On  his  relurn  from 
Rome.  Greuse  (1725- 
1805)  accordingly  begin 
to  work  upon  the  fensi- 


1760, 

painting  of  the 
XV  style,  graceful 

Loui. 

«nHp« 

ln„,e, 

saiialied  the  public. 

In  li.. 

ily  rep 

aced  the  somewhat 

d,ym 

taphysics  of  Mari- 
noveiists  and  dra- 

matist 

gave  to  the    sensi- 

live  m 

an     (he  important 

hich  had  hitherto 

been  divided  between  ihe 

m^\ 


bilities  of  his  contempo' 
raties  by  the  methods  ol 
melodrama.  He  de- 
picted  hapless  and  edify- 
ing virtue.  The  family 
whose  history  he  related 
did  not  belong,  like  that 
of  Chardin.  to  the  Paris- 
ian lower  middle  class  in 
which  he  himself  lived. 
It  was  a  rustic  family — 
virtue  at  this  period  v 
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ihe  monopoly  ol  the  peas- 
ant.   In  Chardin's  nothing 

ever  happened,   and  a 

painter  was  iherefote  lis 

fitting  annalist;  Greuze's. 

on  the  other  hand,  was  a 

product  of  ihe  novel  and 

the  drama,  and  this  was 

wlt7--U— ap-pe^ed    so 

strongly  lo  Diderot.     No 

one  coUtdresist  the  pathos, 

the  pity,  and  the  despair 

which^te^thelrom'fAe 

Village  Bride  (L'Ac-  ^,„^  _„^.^  ,.^,,^^ 

coTdeedu  Village),  oT  The 

Father's  Curse  {La  Malediction  patemelle)  (Figs.  574-576).     But 

Greuze's  sermons  are  wanting  in  discretion.     When  he  paints  (ihal 

affection,  he  shows  us  a  mother  half  suffocated  by  the  exuberant 
if  her  children,  and  his  paralylic  grandfather,  a  helpless 
ictim  of  the  officious  attentions  of   his  progenVi  must  have  suc- 
imbed  al  last  lo  their  devotion.     Besides,  he  who  speaks  of  virtue  ' 
lUst  do  so  with  a  singleness  of  mind  as  foreign  lo  ihis  unctuous 
those  moralists,  at  once  complacent  and  indignant, 

Swho  denounce   vice   eloquently,    while    gloating  over  its  details. 

Greuze's  best  artistic  quality,  in  fact,  reveals  itself  in  the  demure 

prelliness  of  his  young  girls;  when  he  shows  ihcm  away  from  their 
[ather-lhe  ledious  old 
man  like   Diderot-he 

^his  coU 
■lly  cold  and 
takes  on  some  little 
animation  to  make  the 
blood  circulate  in  their 
fair  flesh.  He  painted 
them  so  young  and  beauti- 
hil.  that  il  would  be  hard 
lo  doubt  their  innocence 
(Figs.  572.  573).    And 

J  el   these  same   infantile 
aces  ic-a^9fta.\  "wv  ^ftft. 


mpled  !in 
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female   (auns  of    Fragonard    and  I 

Clodion;  the  favourite  model  of 
these  artists  had  a  woman's  body  1 
with  a  child's  face.  The  age  I 
which  Watteaii  had  shipped  to 
Cythera,  was  still  lingering  iher 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  slili  gazing  appreciatively  at 
dimpled  forms,  when  David  sud- 
denly  gave   it   marble   statues  to 

Greuze's  sentimentality  had  in- 
fecled  KragonajiTfl  732-1806).  a 
(banning  painter,  even  more  gifted 
than  his  master  Boucher,  who 
succeeded  Boucher,  as  Mme.  Du 
succeeded  Mme.  de  Pom- 
ir.     He  lavished  his  talents 
especially  in    tninor  wod«, 
sketches,  washed  drawings,  studies  in  red  chalk,  dashed  off  with 
nmnung  vivacity.     His  brush  played  with  a  patch  of  light  in  t 


t.    P»riB,» 


langle  of  chiaroscuro,  often 
The  French  School   had   never 

Broduced  so  dexterous  a  craltsinan. 
lis  facility  might  have  tempted 
him  to  become  a  mere  ingenious 
illustrator:  but  he  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent painter,  a  master  of  subtle 
•nd  exquisite  colour,  touching 
plump  nudities  with  a  vermilion 
glow  alter  the  manner  of  Rubens, 
or  throwing  interlaced  forms  into  a 
tumult  of  grey  clouds  and  pale 
foliage,  a  combination  of  Innguid 
colour  and  vague  light  which  re- 
calls *an)e  o(  Com^ggio's  works. 
But  Fragonard  elherealiied 
Rubens*  vigour,  ahd  ealvaniscd 
Concgg^'s  languor  wiiK  his  ner- 
\WB  nwr{^'.  FinaU)'.  he  adopted 
the  tone  of  the  day,  aiad  his  \xHiitg 
A>ief\  a/ter  ftolickinft  >n  Hums 

i7(j 


■    deflni 


mtenlion. 
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like  Baiidoin's  couples,  sellled 
lown  to  domestic  happiness 
ith  a  swann  of  children. 
This  generation  of  men  and 
■women  of  aensibiliiy,  sympa- 
thetic readers  of  La  NouDelk 
Heh'ist,  loved  lo  appear  in 
appealing  altitudes.  Drouais.  a 
successful  disciple  of  Nattier, 
travestied  little  aristocrats  as 
Savoyards.  Madame  Vigee- 
i^bnin  had  a  prodigious  suc- 
ihe  Courl-Wd  (Figs. 


1 


liqi 

rtol 
E 


589.591).  She^B^ 

Flemish  painting  the  brilliance 

of  colour  by  which  she  gave 

freshness  of  complexion  and  fw.  5B1-— amBAo ™e  voi'ni-.er. 

liquid  softness  of  eyes  and  lips  (uiui.i'ihfgurNsiiPiiX'prin'i  RiBm.) 

to  her  sitters.     Marie  Antoinette 

;d  as  the  beloved  mother  surrounded  by  her  children,  while  in 
tier's  time  no   painter   would  have   ventured   to  place  Marie 

Leczinaka  in  a  family  group  among  her   innumerable  daughters. 

Madame  Vigee-Lebrun  did  not  forget  to  paint  herself  and  lo  show 
how  she  adored  and  was  adored 
by  her  daughter.  Her  facile  brush 
and  tender  colour  have  preserved 
images  somewhat  lacking  in  indi- 
viduality, of  those  heroines  of  the 
emigration  or  the  guillotine,  who 
bared  "necks  white  as  the  flesh  of 
chickens"  on  the  revolutionary 
scaffold. 

Literature  helped  this  scnli- 
ntenlal  generation    to    discovei 
iresh  source  of  emotion.     Writ 
of   fiction   such   as  Rousseau   and 
Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  taught 
them   thai  meditation    rise 
sublimity  in  the  soUtude  of  Nat 
and  that  water,  trees,  slorm  and 
darkness  seem  to  become  animate, 
and  to  participate  ii 
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The  socieiy  of  the  day  accordingly 
craved  for  representations  of  ruins, 
walerfalU  and  shipwrecks.  Land- 
scape-pa in  ling  became  prodigiously 
popular.  Certain  painlera  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  spectacles  which 
inspired  so  much  romantic  reverie. 
But  painting  was  unable  to  give 
the  public  the  images  it  demanded ; 
the  eye  of  the  diverting  artists  of 
the  day  could  not  contemplate 
Nature  devoutly.  Joseph  Vernet 
(1714-1789)  began  with  con- 
scientious copies  of  Roman  scenery, 
which  he  coloured  from  Nature, 
with  somewhat  chalky,  but  sincere, 
""■  s*^"'^'-"''    ™';'"^  '■""■  tints.     He  reproduced  iheir  pictu- 

(The  Louvre,  Paris.)  .        '.L       .  ^         -.L 

resque  aspects  without  poetry,  with- 
out giving  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  that  majesty  which  ennobles 
Poussin's  compositions  (Fig.  585).  When  he  came  to  Paris,  the 
public  demanded  storms,  shipwrecks,  and  night  effects  from  him. 

He  was  the  first  piin.-i-Y^)r  q[  primanli- 

cism.  which  thenceforth  proved  an 
eager  consumer  of  lempesls  and  moon- 
light scenes.  In  spile  of  his  sincere 
respect  for  truth,  he  reduced  all  these 
varied  aspects  to  the  conventional  ef- 
fects which  were  within  the  limited 
compass  of  the  artists  of  his  day,  whose 
colour,  though  it  was  capable  of 
rendering  the  vivid  variations  of  rich 
stulls.  became  languid  and  monotonous 
when  it  imitated  the  delicate  har- 
monies of  the  open  air.  The  poels 
were  no  more  successful  in  producing 
a  true  impression ;  they  thought  too 
much  of  Virgil's  landscapes,  and  they 
had  only  the  insipid  vocabulary  of 
mock  pastorals  wherewith  to  express 
ihemselves.  The  series  of  French  sea- 
ports painted  by  Joseph  Vemet  to  M. 
de  Marigay'i  order,  are   panoramas 

IK 


(Mtisuni  of  VeralUa.) 


T 
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:es  of  ligKl  and  atmosphere 
nee.  .Samlonge  and  Briitany, 
e  dull  colour,   he  made 
nd   ihe  Ocean,  ihe  A; 


'hich  give  |i 
^    Vemet  saw  the 
distinction  between 

id  the  Emerald 
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which    are   certainly 
carefully  drawn  and 
■ously   corn- 
But  tney  seem 
very  empty  to  us  now, 
LdioughVeraetdidhis 
Utmost  to  make  them 
attractive.    This  is 
because  they  lack  the 
most  essential  ele- 
ment;    they    fail    to 
suggest  those  difference 
character.     In  Pro 
same  light  of  the  m 
the   Mediterranean 

Coast!.  . 

Hubert  Robert's  colour  (1733-1808)  is  gayer,  because  it  is  more  ^ 
fanciful.  "He  painted  a  picture  as  quickly  as  he  wrote  a  letter." 
He  was  the  virtuoso  of.  ruins.  His  manner  was  novel  in  France, 
but  in  Italy  Piranesi  and  Panini  delighted  in  the  picluresqueness  of 
old  and  crumbling  walls,  and  long  before  them.  Saivalor  Rosa  had 
painted  jagged  rocks  which  looked  as  if  they  had  t>een  hewn  out  by 
I  explosion.  Hubert  Robert  trifled  with  ihe  noble  ruins  of  Rome 
id  Provence;  his  pictures  suggest  no  melancholy  broodings  over 
imbs.  His  eye  was  pleased  by  broken  columns,  shattered  cornices. 
ctumbling.  moss-grown  masonry,  and  the  Italian  vagabonds  who 
swarm  in  their  picturesque  ragt 
among  these  venerable  stones,  i 
His  compositions,  in  which  the 

temples,  thermae,  and  aqueducts 
(Figs.  586-588)  are  grouped 
capriciously  like  the  flowers  jn  a 
bouquei,  are  brilliant  fantasias, 
at  once  ab^rd_aiid  charming.  A 
cheerful  light  touches  the  ancient 
masonry  with  rose  and  gold,  and 
throws  transparent  patches  on 
fluted  marble  and  decrepit  walls. 
Hubert  Robert  shows  the  same 
vivacity  in  depicting  those  Chi- 
nese or  English  gardens,  where 
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trees,  paths,  streams  and 
rocks  are  mingled  in  arti' 
ficial  piolusioti  to  astonish 
the  visitor.  He  made 
models  (or  landscape 
gardeners.  Just  as  Louis 
XV  had  introduced  gay 
little  apartments  among 
the  vast  saloons  of  Ver- 
sailles, so,  in  the  geometri- 
cal park,  did  Louis  XVI 
cause  Hubert  Robert  to 

THS  I»»VSKilliM»Tll'.N  CIV  THE  PABK  OF   VEKSAILIES  inslal     a     fcW     mstlC     glOt- 

lM^um^v"-^«.)  toe*  ^^  groups  of  vari- 

ous trees;  poplars  nse 
boldly  into  the  air,  side  by  side  with  weeping  willows  overhan^ng 
some  slill  pool. 

Vemet's  storms  and  Robert's  ruins  attempted  to  quench  that 
thirst  for  Nature  which  men  were  feeling;  but  ihey  had  to  wait 
for  a  long  time  yet  before  painters  could  draw  a  sincere  and  pro- 
found poetry  from  the  spectacle  of  light  and  plants;  and  for  this  task, 
the  piety  and  careful  scrutiny  of  a  humble  soul  were  required,  and 
not  the  devices  of  a  brilliant  decorator.  Some  few  painters  were 
already  rambling  on  ihe  banks  ol  the  Seine  or  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  as  solicitous  [or  truth  as  the  Dutchmen.  In  certain 
simple  works  by  Moreau  and  one  or  two  unknown  contemporaries, 
there  is  something  of  the  soft. 
mild  radiance  that  hovered  over 
Rousseau's  chastened  and  paci- 
fied old  age,  and  his  solitary 
reveries.  But  before  we  find  the 
river  or  the  forest  in  the  works 
of  their  successors,  we  must  go 
back  for  a  time,  under  David's 
guidance,  to  the  museum  of 
antiquities. 

Tlie  statuary  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  no  need  to  escape 
h'om  the  bonds  of  classical  tradi- 
tion before  it  could  please  the 
fashionable  taste  of  the  day. 
Sculptors,  although  by  no  means 
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jmpervious  lo  the  b 
gance    which    had 
fcharacterislic  of  Pai 
never  quite  iorgotlen  ihi 
Olympus  of  Le  I 
Jon.     Seublureiak 
to  the  captices  ol   lashi 
Jjainting,  bee: 

^)ond  less  and  less  to  any  require 
tnent  of  modern  life.     In  ihi 
ftirteenth  century,  it  gave  a  hui 
aipecl  lo  God  and  thi 


p  the  effigies  of  Icings  in  the  pub- 

sniury,  not  one  of  these  customs 

jtvai  sufficiently  dominant  to  gov- 

«n  sculpture    and    delermir 

rftyle;  but,  on  the  otbef  hand. 

T  had  completely  disappeared,  and 

:uIplor8  Were  employed, 

I  occaaion  arose,  in  represcnlini 

Sic  Vitgin,  a  bathing  gicl,  am 

2SI 
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Louis  XV.  Moreover,  the  sculptor,  like 
the  history- pa  inter,  works  for  the  moal  pari 
without  any  definile  object.  His  immedi- 
ate aim  is  to  exhibit  his  work  la  the  public 
at  the  next  Salon.  The  majority  of  the 
statues  which  are  thus  produced  each  year 
are  not  the  result  of  any  colieclive  want; 
ihey  appeal  lo  the  generosity  of  collectors 
and  of  the  Stale. 

Being  thus  less  susceptible  than  painting 
to  the  influences  of  fashionable  life,  sculp- 
ture has  retained  a  larger  measure  of  re- 
spect for  academic  Iraditions.  There  is  a 
more  obvious  conlinuily  of  style  in  its  pro- 
ductions, and  among  sculptors  we  do  not 
find  thai  diversity  which  al  this  period  be- 
nc.  SO).— anrrmuimN.  gan  to  make  a  picture  exhibition  a  very 
(The  Louvn;,  Pari5 )  varied  entertain  men  I.    The  statuaries  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  in  spile  of  differences 

o(  lemperament  or  melhod,  had  a  common  ideal  of  beauty.     Their 

type  is  very  similar  lo  thai  which  was  evolved  in  decorative  painting 

from  Le  Brun  to  La  Fosse,  and  laler  from  Le  Moyne  to  Boucher,  a 

type  which  persisled  even  in  the  lively 

nympha  of  Fragonard.      In^sculpture.  as 

in  painling,  the  race  of  heroes  ha'd  be- 
come less  robust ;  figures  were  longer  and 

more  flexible,  and  draperies-  more  sug- 
gestive oE  rusding  silks. 
There  was  even,  iojhe^ first  pari  of  ihe 

century,  a  sculpture  of  involved  forms  and 

intricate  modelling,  derived  from  rococo 

decoration.     The  Adams  and  Michel- 

Ange  Slodtz  gol  their  agitated  style  from 

llalvj  it  owed  its  origin  to  Correggio, 

ana  had  been  glorified  by  Bemini.     It 

is  comprehensible,  and  even  excusable, 

in  religious  statuary,  with  its  ecclesiastical 

costumes   and    the    heavy    draperies  a 

tempest  could  barely  ru/fle.    Thi 

ous  statues  of  these  men  ai 

never  devoid  of  arlislic  qu 

more  dexlerous  thai 


[ 

I 
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skill 


I 


dreamed  that  an  e 
might  injure  their 
powet.  and  that  posterity  would 
idmire  some  measure  of  intelli- 
gent amenity  in  worka  they  in- 
tended to  be  eloquent  and 
■pired.  These  descendants  of 
Correggio  and  Bertlitii  peopled 
[he  Jesuit  chapels  with  agitated 
figures,  and  arranged  a  graceful 
disorder  of  fluttering  robes  over 
their  altars.  It  was  considered 
the  acme  of  ecclesiastical  luxury 
to  crown  the  high  altat  with  one 
of  those  explosive  "glories" 
which  project  gilded  rays  on 
puffy  clouds  enlivened  by  plump 
cherub- heads. 

Le  ^oyne  resisted  the  ten-      (■'>■■"■  i-iw!,'^;^fi"'  >«""■-'>  .1.  <'■  '*"''"■! 
dency  to  some  extent,  though  he 

occasionally  succumbed  lo  the  temptation  of  showing  his  freedom 
and  facilily.     Bouchardon  (1698-1762),  on  the  other  hand,  replied 
to  this  brilliant  and  mannered  art  by  a  somewhat  over-emphatic  sim- 
plicity.    It  was  he  who  executed  the  bronze  Louis  XV  for  Gabriel's 
'"Place  ■■ ;  the  group  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Louis  XIV 
by  Girardon ;  but  ihe  king  was  easier  and  more  elegant,  and  the  horse 
a  more  nervous  and  highly - 
bred  beast;    Couslou  had 
abolished  the  heavy  chargers 
of  Le   Brun   and  Van   der 
Meulen.      Bouchardon  had 
a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  ancients,  like  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  Comte  de 
Caylus.     His  careful  studies 
of  their  polished  marbles 
had  given  him  a  horror  of 
the   abrupt   and   intricate 
manner  of  the  Adams,  and 
even  of  Couslou's  sharply- 
defined  modelling.     But  he 
was  nW  aVw  a,'^  iVR.\WsS«KS»!i>. 


(Notrc-DuM,  h 
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1(3  wheal 


sympalhy  with  his  age;  and  » 
he  exhibiled  a  Cupid  cutting  himse. 
a  bow  out  o{  llie  dub  of  Hercules, 
his  contempoiaries  wonclered  that  he 
had  preierred  the  slender,  elastic  gtacc 
of  adolescence  to  the  soft  plutnpness 
o(  the  Cupid  dear  lo  the  painters  ol 
the  day  (Fig.  592).  This  cold  ad- 
mirer of  ihc  ancients  Hnked  the  period 
ol  Le  Brtrn  lu  thai  of  David,  pas^g 
a  litde  above  the  heads  of  his  coo- 


fasten  his  sandal  with 
forward  and  used  lo  flvjng. 
Pigalle  did  not  shrink  hoia  si 
the  Due  d'Harcourt  and  ihi 
MarechaldeSaxe (Figs. 394,595).  Sur- 
rounded by  the  symbols  of  his  victories, 
and  still  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  his  foes,  the  marshal  descends  with 
a  hrcD  step  into  the  lomb;  France,  in 
the  distracted  attitude  of  a  tragedy 
que«n,  tries  to  keep  him  back,  and 
inlercedes  with  Death,  who  presides 
over  the  op>en  lomb  below,  where  a 
mourning  Hercules  also  &nds  a  place, 
and  satisfies  the  requirements  ol  sym- 
metry. In  the  individual  figures  as  in 
the  general  arrangement  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  technical  skilL  But  the 
pantomime  by  which  we  are  invited  to 
admire  the  hero,  pity  Fiance,  and  de- 
test Death,  is  loo  vociferous;  the  noisy 
agitaijoa   of   ihe  group  diowm  those 

2M 


lemporane 

Pigalle  (1714^1785)  and  Falconet 

(1716-1791).  was  more  thorough 

than  the  Adams  and  less  cold  than 

Bouchatdon.     They  showed  admi- 

rable skill  in  depicting  alert  Sgures  in 

charming  ammdeTofarrested  move- 
ment.   Pigalle's  Mercury  slops  to 

lightness  of  a  body  ready  to  bounc 

Graceful  and  brilhant  as  was  his  art. 

at  of  the 

[Ckmoula  CdlKtHoJ 
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accenb  of  'canteiiq>lBtive  melancholy  which 
emanate  tiom  tbe  silence  of  Gothic  monu- 
ments. This  grandiloquence  would  be  per- 
fect if  talent  and  intelligence  could  cieale  an 
t^ic,  and  give  soul  to  the  mythology  of  a 
Hcnriade.  Pigalle  was  too  ingemous  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  traditional  iconography  ol 
academic  statuary.  Hie  Louis  XV  al  Reims 
was  not  an  equestrian  hgure  in  the  maonet  of 
the  Marcus  Aurehus;  the  king  was  on  fool; 
inttead  of  fettered  slaves  at  the  angles  of  the 
pedestal,  there  were  seated  figures,  represenl- 
mg.  not  Commerce,  but  a  merchant,  not  La- 
bom,  but  a  workman.  Contemporaries  were 
delighted  with  this  figure  of  a  fellow-citizen. 
who  had  teated  hinuelf  for  die  first  time  in  the 
place  lo  long  occupied  by  a  majestic  woman  in  '"^  "'ba^eb'^'"'" 
antique  drapsies,  holdii^  in  her  hand  a  scale,  (The  Louvre.  i>oriE) 
a  sword,  or  a  cornucopia  as  occasion  required. 

Falconet  also  determined  to  be  sublime  when  he  yeni  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  cast  his  colosul  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  Heroes 
were  no  longer  content  to  bestride  their  charges  quietly,  like  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  XV.  The  Czar's  hone  caracoles  on  a  giganlic 
rock.  Sculpture  became  bolder  and  more 
ingenious  every  day.  In  spile  of  this  rhetori- 
cal outburst.  Falconet  was  primarily  the 
delicate  modellefof  n>Tnp^  ana  bathers ;  he 
was  faithful  to  a  femimne  type  of  very  grace- 
ful refinement,  a  supple  body,  soh  and  unre- 
sisting, with  pointed  extremities,  and  caressing 
gestures,  in  which  the  charm  of  the  Medici 
Venus  is  softened  by  the  gende  sensuality  of 
Coneggio's  female  figures.  For  these  tender 
forms,  marble  seems  a  substance  too  hard  and 
cold :  china  is  a  perfect  material  for  such  fragile 
groups.  Falconels  art,  indeed,  provide) 
more  than  one  model  for  the  Sevres  manu- 
factory: thus  sculpture  was  enabled  lo  play  a 
part  in  the  decoration  of  intetiois.  and  to  meet 
a  fashionable  requirement  (Figs.  596,  397). 

Just  as  ihe  demi-gods  of  the  painters  had 
become  smaller,  whiter,   and   pinker  when 

265 
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ihey  were  enthroned  over  ihe  chimneypieces 
and  doors  of  boudoirs, »  statuary  was  adapted 
lo  the  drawing-room,  and  the  heroes  o( 
academic  sculpture  became  bibelots.  Bou- 
cher's pastorals  were  also  transposed  inlo 
biscuit  china ;  licence  can  only  be  brilliant  in 
small  dimensions.  The  loves  of  Lubin  and 
Annette  were  multiplied  by  the  potter  as  they 
had  been  by  ihe  engraver,  until  the  day  when 
the  Sevres  paste  materialised  the  grave  deities 
of  revolutionary  civism  (Figs.  602,  603). 

In  the  works  of  the  next  oeneralion  Pajou, 
Clodion,  J.J.  Cafiieri  and  Houdon,  sculpture 
became  more  a^3"  more  nervous,  sensitive 
and  brilliant;  yelTt  had  retained  none  of  the 
somewhat  pretentious  mannerism  of  Slodtz 
and  the  Adams;  tt  never  attempted  to  be 
sublime,  but  was  content  to  procfuce  dainty 
nudities  and  sparkling  faces.  Pajou  (1  730-1 809)  gave  his  marble 
the  melting  softness  of  flesh;  and  Clodion  (1738-1814),  when  he 
modelled  his  nymphs  and  Cupids,  handled  the  clay  as  Fragonaid 
handled  paint  in  his  brilliant  sketches,  and  showed  the  same  joyous 
mattery  of  his  material  (Figs.  604606).  Both  Pajou  and  Clodion 
often  preferred  the  rapid  modelling  of  terra-cotta  to  the  slower 
ptocessesof  marble.  J.  J.  Caffleri's  busls^ 
generally  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury writers— have  an  easy  softness  and  a 
certain  mobile  vitality.  The  busts  of  an 
earlier  age  reveal  more  of  an  artist's  vision, 
c(  his  personal  style,  and  do  not  bring  us 
face  lo  face  with  reality  as  do  those  of  Caf- 
fieri  and  Houdon.  In  his  portraits  of  the 
French  classic  writers,  Caffieri  has  given 
them  the  impetuous  brilliance  of  their  age. 
Houdon  (1741-1828)  essayed  not  only 
to  fix  beautiful  forms  in  marble  and  bronze. 
but  lo  suggest  the  palpitations  of  life  in 
them ;  in  a  work  by  nim  there  is  not  a 
fraction  of  surface  which  is  irtot  His 
Diana  trips  along  on  tiptoe  Willi  a  care- 
less lightness  which  does  not  disturb  the 
proud  grace  of  her  body,  and  the  light. 
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gleaming  on  her  limbs,  sends  a  quiver 
of  life  over  W  bronze  flesh  (Fig. 
600).  Iq  a  bust  by  Houdon,  there  is 
nol  a  furrow  nor  a  plane  which  does 
uol  serve  lo  express  thought.  Such 
vivacity  and  such  psychological  in- 
sight are  only  lo  be  found  in  La 
Tour's  sketches.  The  feverish  Hfe  of 
theage  animates  the  clay ;  IlisFrance 
on  theeve  of  the  Revolution:  Diderot 
listening,  and  ready  to  break  out; 
Rousseau  frowning,  his  face  that  of 
a  self-indulgent  country  priest ;  Mira- 
beau's  insolent,  unwholesome  mask, 
and  above  all.  Voltaire's  fleshless  "°'  '^'■-'^'•'"^  """'■  ^^  ''"'■ 
head,  Houdon  modelled  this  more  than  once.  He  even  carved  a 
full-length  figure  of  the  philosopher  in  marble;  but  he  neither  dared 
to  strip  thelxiny  form,  like  Pigalle,  nor  to  clothe  the  dtelelon  in 
ordinary  dress.  He  wrapped  the  seated  old  man  in  a  loose  robe; 
the  falling  folds  suggest  the  impatient  body,  ready  to  spring  from  the 
seat,  but  conceal  It  entirely,  save  for  the  two  nervous  hands  which 
grasp  the  arms  of  the  chair;  the  face  with  its  thin  lips,  toothless 
mouth  and  piercing  eyes,  is  thrust  forward,  and  under  the  loose  skin. 
puckered  by  an  ironical  smile,  the  bones  and  tendons  are  strongly 


arked.     Never  had  art  ihi 


,obile. 
terrible 


fixed  the  image  of  * 
combative  intelligence,  in  all  it 
lucidity  (Figs,  607,  608). 

A  very  brief  survey  of  Louis  XV 
architecture^  will  suffice  to  show  -that 
French  art_was  never  more  classical,  or 
more  anxious  to  adapt  antique  forms  to 
the  exigencies  of  modern  life  than  at 
this  period.  Certain  attempts  to  impose 
the  fancies  of  the  rococo  style  on  archi- 
tecture had  no  durable  success,  at  least 
in  Paris;  a  door  or  a  balcony  of 
hammered  iron  may  have  yielded  to 
caprices  ol  line;  but  architecture  never 
sacrificed  majesty  and  purity  of  style. 
Louis  XV  art  amused  itself  freely  with 
minor  works,  brilliant  or  sensual,  be- 
cause it  was  confident,  oi  (]n«.  v 
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led  beloi 


1/ 


il8  principles.     As  had  hap| 

boyanl  Style,  it  was  abroad— and  mi 

ihat  ihe  Rococo  mannei  lan  riot.     E\ 

luiy,  Cochin  ihe  younger,  ihe  engraver,  denounced  this  slyli 

name  of  good  sense,  and  his  striclurea  recall  those  which  Vi 


ihe  case  of  ihe  Flam- 

.pecially  in  Germany— 

ihe  middle  o(  the  cen- 

the 
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classic  times  to  that  ian- 
laelic  decoration  which  the  men  of  the 
christened  "grolesque. " 
During_the  second  half  of  the  century, 
ihe  tranqml  geometry  of  Flench  archi- 
e  the  nervous  agitation  of 
rs  and  metal-workers. 
1  actively  at  work  destroy- 
ind  multiplying 


strucluie,  with  its  learned  lines,  ils 
sculptures  of  impeccable  purity,  errs 
only  byils exces- 
sive importance. 
Two  thin  jets  of    I 


ric,  oog— BEPmNFjT.   ume.  dk      aufficienl  pretext 

(Mmcum  of  Lc  Maiu.)  .  , 

posing    scheme. 
Under   Louis    XV    there   were    innumerable 
pretexts  lor  embellishing   Paris  with  statues, 
porticoes  and  decorative  fagadea.     After  the 
peace   of  Aix-Ia-Chapclle.  the   municipality 
wished  to  do_  for  Louis  XV  what  had  been 
done  for  Louis  XIV  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,   after    the    peace   of    Nimeguen.     Bou- 
aioned  to  cast  an  equcs- 
;  the 
inded  by 
IX,  Nancy,  Ri 
(ample   of    P; 


chard( 
trian  statue; 

effigy 

towns  o( 
followed  thi 
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Capilol  surroiind  Mar- 
CU5  Aurelius.  To  make 
an  appropriate  slage  for 
Bouclardon's  Louia 
XV,  Gabriel  laid  out 
the  vast  piece  of  ground 
between  the  Tuileriej 
Gardens  and  the 
Champs    EJysees,    now 


known  as  ihe  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
designed  a  graceful  bah^ade;  at  the  angles, 
on  sentry-boxes,  there  were  to  have  beea 
mythological  and  monarchical  allegories 
according  to  the  ritual  of  Versailles.  But 
these  were  never  set  up,  and  Bouchardon's 
statue  was  destroyed,  Loui^- Philippe 
finally  completed  the  Place.     The  Citizen 


France 
they  foi 


(j™ 


i  Cdlenion 


monuments  with  inoffensive  sym- 
bols, two  fountains  and  an 
obelisk.  But  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  scheme  were  Ga- 
briel's two  symmetrical  palaces, 
with  colonnades  on  lower  storeys ; 
they  show  an  advance  on  the 
Louvre  colonnade.  Gabriel  (d. 
1/82)  treated  large  architectural 
masses  with  greater  ease  than 
Claude  Perra  Jl ;  his  long  fasades, 
with  their  flat  lines,  harmonise, 
strange  to  say,  with  the  pleasant 
houses  built  during  the  dghteenth 
Z90 
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cenlury  in  the  two  ad- 
jacent quarters  of  Saint 
Honote  anJ  Saint  Ger- 
main, some  ol  which,  .net 
as  the  former  Hotel  de 
Salm  (now  the  Palace  ol 
the  Legion  d'Honneur), 
are  little  masterpieces  in 
their  ingenuity  of  arrange- 
ment  and  their  original 
Gabriel  ranks 
the 
French  architect  who  most 
successfully    applied    the 


Pell 

P-cole  Mi li [aire  (Figs. 
622,  623),  he  achieved 
suitable  dimensions, 
purityofouthne,  and  that 
just   relation   of   elements 


beauty,     t 
with    Mani 


which  produces  the  effect  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned human  body.  Compared  with 
the  charming  pavilions  of  the  Ecole  Mili- 
laire,  Bnianl's  fajades  at  the  Hotel  dea 
Invalides  seem  somewhat  heavy 
dismal, 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the 
popularisation  in'provincial  and  domestic 
architecture,  of  that  slyie,  the  syntax  of 
which,  so  lo  speak,  had  been  fixed  by 
Claude  Perrault  and  Mansarl,  Down  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  woi 
the  nobility  and  finance  continued  to  r 
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lide,  ihe  archilect  rarely  re- 
nted the  templalion  of 
throwing  out  a  litlle  colon- 

the  other  hand,  the  cabinet- 
makers continued  to  exclude 
architectural  decoration. 
The  most  important  and  the 
best  of  these  town  houses 
have  been  assigned  by  mod- 
ern France  to  her  ministers, 
her  ambassadors,  her  depu- 
ties, and  the  President  of 
ihe   Republic,     The   reigns 


its  dwellings.  Town 
houses  were  arranged 
more  and  more  with  a 
view  lo  convenience. 
Behind  the  heavy  gates 
which  they  presented  to 
the  streets  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain  or  the 
Faubourg  Saint-fionore, 
was  a  court  enframed  by 
cheerful  facades  with  wide 
windows ;  on  the  garden 


XIV    and     Louis   XV 
ed  a  large  number  of  such 
which  are  models  of  good 
the   nineteenth    century 
louched  them  without  com- 
ing   their    perfect    elegance, 
"he  graceful  habitations  of  ihc  old 
regime  saved  the  new  the  trouble 
of  building. 

Il  was  also  during  the  long  mm 
of  Lows  XV  that  the  French 
provincial  (owns  made  their  great- 
est advaiKes  towards  mnjpm  mm- 

i9i 
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forund  the  classioaUMe. 
The  Renaissance,  which 
built  so  much,  broughl 
about  no  such  important 
transformations.  The 
eighlecnlh  century  must 
have  destroyed  a  good 
deal;  even  styles  are  in- 
tolerant when  ihey  con- 
lain  a  (und  of  active 
energy,  and  iind  the 
ground  already  occupied 
around  them.  The  new 
architecture  did  not  ex- 
pand without  injuring  the  buildi 


picturesque  terraces  and 
open  up  distant  prospects. 
The  fortified  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  came  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  on 
their  ancient  ramparts, 
as  the  feudal  nobles 
of  the  Renaissance  had 
done  when  they  trans- 
formed their  castles. 

By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury a  great  many  towns 


■f  the  Gothic  age.  Som 
times  it  was  content  with 
juxtaposition,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  beautiful 
episcopal  palaces  in 
Gabriel  s  manner  which 
arose  by  the  side  of  many 
old  cathedrals.  The 
towns  which  were  suffo- 
cating within  their  en- 
circling  walls  demolished 
these  and  transformed 
them  into  pubLc  prome- 
nades. The  escarpments 
were   utilised     lo    form 
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poiKiwd  monumenli,  nquiiics,  and  ^aniens  like  [Hose  of  Versailles 
unci  Pari*,  in  ihe  tasW  of  Mansatl  and  Le  N6lre.   Their  governors^ 

d'Aiguillon  at  Nancy  and  T<  "      '  "' 

Willi  cubical  [i.cadM;lhc 
Compngnio  dci  Indcs 
created  l-*ticnl,  and  ihe 
town  homcn  conslruclnl 
by  weallhy  iliIpownerR 
Plij]  look  neawnid  alrave 
ihc  rampnrl*  of  Sainl 
Molo.  Town*  in  the  cx- 
IrrmilicRol  Britlnny.Saint 
Malo,  Brest,  Loricnl. 
Rennei  And  Nanles,  bear 
ihc  impreu  of  clniiical 
at(.  ihc  Art  which  unites 


this  icfracloiy  poiinsula  to 
French  life.  The  city  of 
Bordeaux,  growing  con- 
bnuouslv  in  wealth,  em- 
bcUisheil  itself  in  ihe  Louis 
XVI  style;  ihe  architect 
Viclor  Louis  (1731- 
1807)  completed  (he 
work  begun  ihcie  by 
Gabriel  the  dder.  He 
built  the  Urge  theatre, 
one  of  the  meat  examfJes 
oi  the  French  classical 
style.     The   fafades    arc 
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very  pure  in  design,  and 
the  internal  arrangements 
so  happy  both  as  regards 
convenience  and  deco- 
rative effect  that  architects 
have  imitaled  them  ever 
since,  without  improving 
on  them.  Louis  also  de- 
signed houses  for  the  rich 
citizens.  The  prosperity 
and  the  reconslmction  of 
Bordeaux  fortunately  coin- 
cided   with    the  moment        ' at  p^his.  ' 

when  French  architecture, 

which  could  no  longer  build  fine  churches,  was  constructing  deHghl- 
(ul  town  houses.  All  the  France  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Lorient,  was  turning  a  smiling  face  to  the  Ocean  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  command  of  the  sea  was  sUpping  from  her  (Fig.  627). 
The  France  of  the  South  was  not  behindhand.  Toulouse,  as  was 
her  habit,  transposed  the  fashionable  buildings  of  the  day  into  brick, 
and  gave  her  Capitol  a  fajade  imitated  from  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  though  the  columns  have  become  simple  pilasters,  and  the 
Toulousain  brick  gives  a  certain  heaviness  to  Perrault's  noble  design. 
At  the  "Fontaine"  of  Nfmes,  and  the  Peyrou  of  Monlpellier  (Fig. 
629),  architects  laid  out  delightful  public  promenades,  with  fountains, 
flowers,  trees  and  terraces,  bounded  by  flights  of  steps  or  bordered 
by    balustrades,   with    a    slender    pavilion    dominating   the   whole; 
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ihroughout,  an  ingenious 
regularity  guides  and 
amuses  llie  pedestrian, 
and  a  lofly  situ  a  lion  was 
always  chosen  to  afford 
ihal  view  o[  a  distant 
landscape  whicli  was 
lacking  at  Versailles. 
Strasburg  and  Melz 
Fic.  fisM,— THK  i.uMi  iiiEMi  t,  fl.uM -.1  ■.  wcrc  transformed  at  this 

period,  and  French  art, 
crossing  the  Rhine  as  in  Gothic  times,  conquered  Germany,  But 
Nancy  boasts  the  finest  example  ot  the  Louis  XV  style;  the  good 
king  Stanislas  possessed  but  one  attribute  of  royalty— the  (acuity  of 
building ;  side  by  side 
with  mediaeval  Nancy, 
he  created  a  new  town, 
of  squares  and  prome- 
nades, triumphal  arches, 
galleries,    fountains,    iron 


gates 


rchi- 


tecturc  of  pretty, 
things,  which  arrest  the 
traveller  that  he  may  atop 
and  admire  them  (Figs. 
632-634,  636).  The 
king's  architect.  Here,  was 

orthy  rival  of  Gabriel,  who  framed  hi: 


majestic  pih 


>le» 


vindows  with 
;rious  than  the 
of  Paris;  the 

Rococo  ornament  which 
in  Paris  was  reserved  for 
internal  decoration  breaks 
out  upon  the  fa5ades  of 
Nancy.  Some  tempest 
seems  to  have  carried  off 
and  dispersed  the  fleecy 
clouds  and  fluttering 
Cupids  of  Boucher's  ceil- 
ings. We  find  these  lively 
hltle  people  perched 
everywnere,  on  the  balus- 
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trades  of  terraces,  on 
even  on  [he  bars  of  iron  gates. 
The  mythological  fountains  seem 
to  have  come  out  of  the  land- 
scape of  some  pasloral  poem. 
Lamour  completed  this  archi- 
tecture with  wrought  ironwork, 
the  most  delightful  of  super- 
fluities; he  hammered  out  bars 
and  fixed  them  with  a  fanciful- 
ness  which,  true  to  ihe  principles 
of  French  taste,  hides  a  good 
deal  of  logic  under  lis  caprices. 
This  energetic  art  was  a  mote 
successful  vehicle  than  sculpture 
for  the  intricate  subtleties  of  ihe 
Rococo.      No    style    so    well 

adapted  to  the  material  of  the  ™'''.''''^^ ','"?.  "■™'' 

blaismith  and    the  worker  in  i^o,.  L  A,J.u.u.) 

metals  had  been  known  since  the  days  of  Gothic  grilles  and  hingei, 
Al  each  juncture  when  suppleness  and  nervous  energy  were  de- 
siderata, in  the  days  of  the  Flamboyant  and  Rococo  Styles,  metal 
has  achieved  greater  triumphs  than  wood  or  stone.  Lamour's  iron- 
work and  Goulhieres's  chased  metals  are  the  masterpieces  of  Rococo. 
A  graceful  balcony  of  hammered  iron  was  a  luxury  permissible  even 
to  a  modesl  house  of  this  period. 

The  religious  architecture  o(  the  eighteenth  century  had  little  in- 
deed of  the  vitality  and  vigour  which  characterised  that  of  the  town 
course.  Architects  were  no 
longer  inclined  to  repeat 
the  Church  of  the  Val- 
de-Grace,  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  or  even  of  the 
Invalides.  Onthefagade 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  Servan- 
doni  superposed  two 
colonnades,  crowned  by 
a  balustrade,  and  flanked 
by  two  towers  (Fig.  63  7). 
San  Giovanni  Lalcrano 
and  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
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flat,   pyiamidal 
f  tte  J       • 
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ih 

f.jade.  ot 

churches.  In  place  of 
Ihe  old  church  ol  Samt 
Geneviive.  Soulllol 
(1713-1780)  erectea  a 
colo.sal  building,  in 
which,  like  Bramante  in 
St.  Peter's  al  Rome,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  on 
Fio  fi]3— PL«(Er4RBriiiiE  NANCY  ^^  vaults  of  thc  basilica 

of  Constantine.  The 
peristyle  recalls  thai  of  Agrippa'i  Pantheon  (Figs.  638,  640).  The 
colossal  order  replaced  the  superposed  orders  of  the  Renaissance  on 
the  facades  of  cliuiches,  as  it  liad  already  replaced  them  on  iH- 
fagades  of  palaces.  But  little  more  was  required  to  give  Christie 
churches  the  appearance  of  pagan  temples.     As  they  had  no  nevi 

EToblems  to  resolve,  architects  sought  for  novelty  only  in  a  more  or 
^ss  exact  imitation  of  the  antique.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Colbert  dreamed  of  trai»porling  the  Maison  Carree  of  Nfmes  to 
Paris,  slotie  by  stone.  Tiie  last  classical  church  built,  the  Made- 
leine, after  some  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  constructors,  ended 
by  becoming  an  enlarged  version  of  a  small  Roman  temple.  The 
work  of  classical  architecture  was  accomplished.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  small  antique  columns  and  entablatures  had  been  ingeniously 
arranged  to  mark  the  storeys  of  modem  slructures:  gradually,  these 
decorative  facings  had  reverted  to  their  original  forms,  till  they 
finally  imposed  pagan  architecture  on  the  modern  churches.  The 
Madeleine,  indeed,  very 
nearly  became  a  "Temple 
of  Glory";  it  is  now  a 
fashionable  church.  But 
the  huge  Pantheon  is  stil 
empty  and  lifeless.  The 
memory  of  Saint  Gene- 
vieve, which  haunted  the 
ancient  sanctuaries  of  the 
hill,  has  evaporated 
under  Soufflot's  icy  vaults ; 
the  church  is  vacant, 
neither    Christian    nor 
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pagan.      It  hi 


is  been  converted 
of  painrings  glori- 
fying Paris  and  France,  and  a 
Saint  Denia  for  greal  Frenchmen. 
Bui  in  spite  of  the  talents  of  its 
decorators,  and  the  famous  lombs 
it  shelters,  this  secularised  build- 
age  for  tourists,  and  evokes  little 
sentiment  beyond  an  indifferent 
curiosity. 

-  ■         :val  o(  a  worship  of 

among  architects  and 

5  not  the  work  of  the 

Those  amiable  deco- 

ial   artists  of   the 

century,  received  the       rn;.  ajs-the  kountun  ue  u 

■     •  ■    md  his  exalted  '(fZ"^,V™X»')' 

manner    coolly    enougfi.       1  hey 

look  little  interest  in  the  theory  of  iheir  art.  The  public  was 
disposed  towards  them,  thai  it  would  have  been  folly  to 
iheir  success  bv  the  pursuit  of  a  difficult  ideal.  Il  was  the  \ 
writers  and  ptiilosophers  which  produced  ssthetes  and  archaeolo- 
gists such  as  Diderot  and  Caylus,  who  attacked  artists  for  their  sub- 
servience lo  fashionable  taste ;  these  domineering  theorists  ended  by 
emancipating  painters  from  the  bondage  of  futile  amateurs,  and  im- 
posing upon  them  an  ideal  ol  austere  beauly.    French  thought  has 


This  re^ 
the  antique 
painters  w, 
Academy 
-a tors,  the  ■ 
ighteenth  < 
youthful  Da\ 
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such  a  desire  to  reduce  everything 
to  a  lucid  system,  that  tKe  critics  of 
the  Salons  took  upon  themselves 
to  argue  about  beauty  when  the 
Academicians  ceased  to  do  so.  Art 
criticism  detnonstrates  the  continuity 
of  classical  taste  from  Le  Brun  to 
David,  even  when  painters  and 
sculptors  seem  to  have  cast  it  off. 

But  it  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  French  art  ever  ceased 
to  be  classical.  Its  fantasies  were 
never  without  a  method.  The  most 
capricious  manifestations  of  the 
Rococo  Style  had  grown  upon  the 
geometrical  forms  of  classical  archi- 
tecture, Just  as  Flamboyant  deco- 
ration had  sprung  from  the  vigorous 
limbs  of  Gothic  ail.  The  most  licentious  episodes  of  the  "little 
masters"  are  often,  like  Poussin's  gravest  pages  of  history,  master- 
pieces of  clarity  and  intelligence  in  their  composition.  The  quality  of 
the  idea  declined,  but  not  the  faculty  for  expressing  if  jusdy.  Hence 
this  eighteenth  century,  which  respected  nothing,  was  much  more 


,/„. 


conservative  in  art  ihi 
the  spirit  of  the  age  was  esse 
who  destroyed  so  many  beliefs, 
left  Boileau's  Credo  untouched. 
The  brilliant  erotic  compositions 
of  Boucher  and  Fragonard  pre- 
vent us  from  seeing  the  great 
academic  pictures;  these  are  now 
skied  on  the  walls  of  museums; 
but  in  Diderot's  Salons  they  occu- 
pied the  places  of  honour.  The 
most  dissipated  of  their  pupils 
retained  some  h 
for  the  severe  i 
they  no  longer  obeyed. 
teaching  of  Le  Brun  w 
means    forgotten    wh( 

titjue  gravity. 


have  bee 
llyc, 


expected  ; 
.1  and  rebellic 


I  lime  when 
Voltaire, 
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■  PARISIAN  ART  UNDER  LOUIS  XV  AND  LOUIS  XVll 


It  is  not  possible  to  see  iKts  worldly  art  succumbing  before  scientific 
III  without  a  [eeling  of  regret.     Il  had  the  [acuity  of  giving  pleasure 
■  more  (uUy  than  any  other  manner;   il  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  con- 
"  seur.  a  theorist,  or  a  dreamer,   in  order  to  appreciate  il;  the 
I  culture  of  an  educated  man  suffices.     The  society  in  which  it  was 
I  bom  transmuted  the  most  difficult  sciences  into  witty  conversation; 
'   graceful  women  talked  without  pedantry  of  grammar  or  political 
economy ;  such  a  world  inevitably  created  an  art  thai  was  seductive 
and  delightful  to  all  alike.    Other  scbools  produced  more  extraordi- 
nary craftsmen  and  profounder  poets ;  but  these  are  as  a  rule  mighly 
geniuses,  for  the  comprehension  of  whom  a  strenuous  effort  is  re- 
quired.    The  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  too  amiable,  too 
well-bred,  ever    to    lose 
touch  with  the  world  Ic 
L    whom    they   appealed 
I    To  charm  the  societv  ol 
W    their    day.    they    had    to 
retain  itsgrace  and  refine- 
ment.    The  Parisian  so- 
ciety of  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI 

I  to  its  artists  thai  it  ap- 
pears so  fascinating  to  us: 
yean  and  fashions  have 
paued  without  dimming 
■Is  powers  of  seduction. 
Whereas  literary  language 
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had  become  too  much  exhausled  for  poetry,  Cabiiel's  TriaDon,  ukI 
the  -works  of  Watteau,  Boucher,  Chardin,  Houdon,  Ckchon  and 
Fiagonard  fixed  those  brilliant  and  voluptuous  imacei,  touched  at 
times  with  emotion,  but  for  which  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
would  seem  to  us  very  dry  and  prosaic,  in  spite  of  their  lachrynKMC 
and  didactic  old  age, 
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At  the  done  (J  llie  eighleenlli  centur>-  French  art  «ubimtlM]  lot 
8*c  third  dine  lo  the  classic  discipline,  and  even  more  comptdely 
dias  in  the  lime  oj  Louit  XJV  and  Francis  1.  Thit  recrudescence 
a  uchKotogy  and  rabonaliEm  coincided,  as  belore.  with  a 
«nempl  al  nationa]  ccntralitalion :  (or  ihe  C-onvcniion  and  the 
Empire  contulidaled  and  diew  more  closely  logelher  dio«e  force 
<fl^  me  Stale  which  ihe  declining  monarcfay  had  allowed  lo  relax. 
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Once  more  i 


secret  sympathy  or  pre- 

establuhed  harmony  be- 
tween political  absolutisni 
and  classic  art  makes  ilseU 
felt;  it  seems  as  if  the 
country,  when  it  sought 
lo  realize  its  unity,  pre- 
ferred an  abstract,  uni- 
versal art,  or  at  least  an 
art  general  enough  lo 
dominate  all  the  local 
wc.  0^1,— (ALON..  EupiuE.  variations  of  the  French 

(Temponiry  EiUblifon  of  ihe  >im&-  il.s  intellect.     The  classic 

spirit  had  intensified;  in 
e  time  of  Francis  1,  antique  or  Italian  influences  had  been  ingeni- 
isly  reconciled  with  local  traditions;  under  Louis  XIV.  Colbert 
cepled  anliaue  art.  but  on  condition  that  it  became  naturahsed  in 
And  now  the  aesthetes  ol  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire 


1 


I  for 


ard  an  absolute  ideal,  bearing  no  relation  either 
ar   geography.     The  ideas  developed  in   the  acader 
o(  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  Charles    Per 


dialogues  re-appeared,  but  in 
because  they  were  now  saturated 
with  metaphysics  and  treated  by 
professional  dialecticians. 

French  ratioi 
ready  to  follow  up  its  deductions, 
advanced  boldly  to  the  limits  of 
ihe  nbsurd;  in  art  as  i.. 
it  triumphed  with  a  sort  of  inlran- 
sigcancc.  The  theorists  who 
swarmed  In  (hose  days  of  philo- 
sophical Inmy  and  legislative  fury. 
delined  ideal  beauty:  they  declared 
il  to  consist  of  an  absolute  harmony 
of  forms,  and  lausht  that  it  could 
be  attained  by  calculalion,  appli- 
cation, and  knowledge  of  ihi 
antique:  tlie  lax  and  facile  art  o 
ihc  eighteenth  century  was  pro-  ' 
Kiibed  unrc5eT\'cdly ;  it  might  give 
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_iasiing  pleasure  by  its 
happy  carelessness  and  its 
brilliant  (ancy.  but  its 
beauty  was  relative  to  ihe 
taste  of  a  certain  society, 
,  and  the  lasle  of  this  society 
was  not  good ;  true  beauty 
U  untouched  by  changes 
oi  fashion,  because  it  is 
ijounded  on  reason ;  it  was 
leahsed  once  for  all  by 
the  ancients;  hence  their 
tart   preserves  an   eternal 

youth,    in    spite    of    the  l,,^^,^  ^-r^rdda) 

■centuries;   and  we  have 

nothing  to  do  bul  la  imitate  it;  let  us  return  to  Greek  ait;  it  is  not 
Greek,  but  universal;  it  is  not  antique,  but  eternal;  beauty  is  of  no 
time  and  no  country. 

These  were  the  ideas  of  aesthetes  rather  than  of  artists;  they 
were  developed  by  critics  rather  than  by  painters;  but  David  and 
the  Davidians  adopted  them,  and  the  most  vigorous  artists  were 
influenced  by  them.     The  art  of  the  period  bears  the  stamp  of  this 

(ideology,  with  few  exceptions;  the  spirit  of  absBactjon  proclaims 
itself  in  the  bloodless  forms  and  the  generalised  modelling  of  its 
1  painters.  Oulhne  drawing,  without 
1  '  VJU^^  ''  favour;  the  sinuous  line  gives  a  kind 
Vq.^^l^P'  of  theoretical  definition  of  all  things. 
I  \  ■  Deprived  of  colour,  of  relief,  of  light 
"  and  of  substance,  this  calligraphy  in- 
dicates only  purity  of  form  and 
harmony  of  proportion.  Architects 
designed  buildings  without  any  par- 
ticular function  while  legislators  were 
drawing  up  ideal  constitutions;  ideas 
ily  lightly  when  they  arc  not  weighted 
by  reality. 
The  excavations  at  Pompeii  sent  a 

scientific  and  artistic  Europe.  For 
years  poets  and  artists  had  been  de- 
scribing  the  life  of  the  Greeks  &nl| 
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Romans,  and  now,  (or  die  first 
time,  men  found  themselves  in 
contact,  not  with  ideal  statues,  or 
the  tuins  c^  exceptional  mfmu- 
ments,  but  widi  a  whole  city,  its 
houses,  its  paintings,  and  evoi  io 
some  cases  with  its  huniture. 
The  dream  that  had  been  cher- 
i^ed  ever  since  die  Renamance 
was  at  last  to  be  realised ;  it  had 
bc«Kne  possible  to  resuscitate  this 
world  which  all  had  supposed 
lost  for  ever,  but  which  had  been 
surpnsed  in  its  sleep.  A  quantity  of  new  evidences  enabled  xtudenli 
to  approach  mote  closely  to  that  reconslitution  of  the  antique  which 
Mantcgna,  Raphael,  Poussin  and  Le  Brun  had  essayed.  It  was 
not  only  the  art  of  the  aacients  that  was  now  to  renew  modem  art, 
but  their  life  which  w^as  about  to  modify  actual  li^  hirmture  and 
costume.  The  ruins  of  Pompeii  not  oolv  rejuvenated  histoty-painting. 
This  open  tomb  tran^ormea  the  woHo  of  the  living. 

The  revolutionary  ^irit  brought  its  ardent  passicxts  to  die  aid  of 
die  antique.  The  art  of  the  eighteenth  cmtury  against  which  Vim, 
David  and  their  pupils  reacted,  was  an  art  <^  the  aristocracy  and  the 
clergy.  The  ne(><lassicists  had  already  repudiated  it  in  the  name  of 
aesthetics  whenthe  Revolution  deprived  it  of  all  raiaon  tTetre  by 
destroying  the  regime  of  which  il  was  a  luxurious  accessory.  The 
art  ^rung  from  Sic  dasdc  democracies  did  not  seem  tainted  in  ib 
origin  like  that  of  the  churches  and  palaces;  like  the  repubhcan 
doquence  of  the  "Conci- 
ones,"  it  had  not  been 
contaminated  by  despo- 
tism and  superstition. 
Thus  ihc  Revolution 
completed  the  work  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  swept 
away  the  few  Gothic 
remains  which  still  sepa- 
rated modem  from  antique 
thought.  The  Classicists 
of  the  eighteenJi  centur\- 
were,  no  doubt,  pagan  in 
imagination,  but   diey 
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were  royalistandChristian 
in  exlernals.  Although 
they  believed  in  the  su- 
periority of  Greek  temples, 
they  continued  to  build 
Christian  churches.  They 
harmonised  aufficienlly 
the  two  points  of  view. 
Revolutionary  Classicism 
condemned  the  whole 
activity    of    the    Middle 

Ages,    and  suppressed        '"■""'■' """^^^  ^Z^i'""'''^' "'''"'' 
what  itill  remamed  ot  il ; 

for  some  years,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  art  of  Atheni 
and  of  Rome  was  lo  be  directly  introduced  into  French  civilisation. 
At  a  lime  when  furniture  was  Pompeian  and  costume  Greek, 
when  political  speeches  were  translations  from  Livy  or  Plutarch, 
it  ii  not  surprising  that  David  and  Guerin  should  have  resuscitated 
Leonidas  and  Romulus.  This  crisis  lasted  but  a  few  years,  but 
it  sufficed,  to  break  the  continuity  of  modern  art;  to  renew  its 
growth,  a  new  craft  had  lo  be  made  on  the  ancient  trunk. 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  did  not  share  Rousseau's  opinions  as 
to  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  fine  arts;  they  often  proclaimed 
that  artists  should  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  nation.  David 
was  an  important  member  of  the  Convention  because  he  was  a 
great  painter.  He  caused  the  suppression  of  the  Royal  Academy 
f  Painting  and  Sculpture,  whicn  disappeared  with  all  the  other 


ancient  corporations.     But  ihe  unity  of  ait 
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fleeted  by  this 
the  authority  of  David 
and  his  leaching  was  such 
that  painters  were  never 
more  submissive  (o  official 
doctrine  than  in  the  inter- 
between  ihe  disap- 
ance  of  the  ancient 
loyal  Academy,  and  its 
reappearance  during  the 
Consulate  as  Class  Iv  of 
the  Instilul.  The  new 
Academy,  however,  was 
a  closer  and  a  more 
honotiEic  CQX^xa.'wwi  ^-aa 
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its  predecessor;  far  from 
being  open  to  every  ca- 
pable artist,  like  the  Aca- 
demie  F/an^ise,  it  only 
received  a  limited  numba 
of  members.  Thus  it  by 
no  means  included  ail  the 
great  artists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Ibhiitory 
is  not  coinciaent  with  the 
history  of  French  art 
ThismasteifuHdealism 

FlU,   65O.-ARC  DE  TRIOJCPHE  DU  CABBOUSEL,  PARIS.  COuM     HOl     allOgethcr 

ignore  reality;  we  shall 
see  in  what  manner  it  effected  its  compromise.  More  than  once, 
David  and  his  pupils  had  to  abandon  their  helmeted  heroes 
for  some  revolutionary  scene  or  some  imperial  ceremony.  David 
was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Constituents  taking  the  oath  of  the 
Tennis  Court  (Serment  Ju  Jeu  de  Paume).  He  began  the  work 
with  a  certain  enthusiasm;  but  he  had  hardlv  painted  ten  of  these 
heroes  when  he  began  to  send  many  of  them  to  the  scaffold; 
after  this  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  to  immortalise  them 
in  painting.  A  little  later.  Baron  Gros,  painting  the  cupola 
of  the  Pantheon,  was  obliged  to  change  the  C^sarian  Napo- 
leon of  the  original  design  into  a  stout  Louis  XVlll  presenting 
the  Charter.  Between  the 
execution  of  two  modem 
pictures  dealing  with  current 
events,  these  classical  painters 
returned  to  their  studios  to 
polish  the  rounded  limbs  of 
some  Leonidas  or  Psyche. 
Thus  the  Conventionnels. 
while  passing  provisional 
measures,  found  time  to  add 
an  article  to  their  ideal  Con- 
stitution. A(terl815,  allthese 
Davidians  had  leisure  to 
cultivate  pure  beauty.  But 
then  their  ardour  began  to 
flag;  for  events  had  urged 
tJiem  on  and  had  never  ob- 
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^ir 


state;   il  held 

^as  conlen[  vvilh  wooden 
ivaU.  Gtadualiy,  as  it 
;d  ilselt  in  the  ravaged 
sed  the  dwellings  of  the 
the  sinister  a 


ifftnicled  iheir  flights.     Theory  seems  a  feeble  thing  when  il  is  no 
'longer  animated  by  passion. 

Architecture  is  generally  in  abeyance  in  limes  of  war,  civil  or 
{oreign ;  neither  the  Revolution  nor  the  Empire  found  much  time 
for  building.  The  Revolution  lived  in  a  provisional 
its  assemblies  in  any  convenient  hall,  and  ' 
sheds  and  plaster  statues  for  lis  great  fe< 
(olidlfied,  the  modern  government  install 
i  of  ihe  ancient  order.  Napoleon  i 
inarchy.  with  the  exception  of  Versaille 
'hich  made  it  uninhabitable,  hie  had  dreams  of  a 
palace  for  the  King  of  Rome,  on  the  hill  where  the  Trocadero  was 
afterwards  built :  but  Percier  and  Fontaine  had  barely  time  to  draw 
up  the  plans.  He  saw  no  more  than  the  foundations  of  the  Arc  de 
rEtoite  begun  by  Chalgrin  in  honour  of  the  Grande  Armee ;  it  was 
not  finished  until  thirty  years  later,  and  the  Emperor's  ashes  passed 
under  the  triumphal  arch,  when  ihey  were  brought  back  from  Si, 
Helena.  His  efligy  on  the  Vendome  Column  suffered  as  much  from 
.levolulion  as  ihe  slalue  of  Louis  XIV  it  had  supplanted.  The  Empire 
anaged  to  complete  one  church  in  ihe  form  of  an  antique  Temple 
Glory,  but  the  Restoration  intervened,  and  dedicated  this  pasticcio 
Ihe  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes  to  Mary  Magdalen  (Fig.  649). 
"The  buildings  begun,  interrupted,  continued,  and  transformed. 
Louis  XVI  to  the  end  of  the  Restoration  are  all  ambitious 
Rconttilulions  of  ihe  antique.  Gtavilj  bci:An«  %ii  a'^eOWaiaB.  'i. 
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austerity ;  the  Tuscan  otder  was  not  always 
considered  severe  enough.  Artists  turned 
back  from  Gteek  ait  to  that  of  Egypt, 
with  its  tombs,  its  massive  walls,  its  lotus 
dowers  and  its  sphinxes.  When  the  arch- 
itect's archaeological  zeal  was  tather  less 
fervent,  he  was  content  to  place  complete 
facades  behind  a  peristyle;  colonnades 
were  erected  before  churches,  private 
houses  and  theatres,  and  around  the  Bourse. 
There  w^re  colonnades  at  the  Odeon,  and 
at  the  Theatre  Fran^ise,  where  Talma, 
in  Roman  costume,  was  then  giving  lessons 
in  history  to  Guerin  and  Lethiire.  There 
was  one  even  for  the  Varietes;  and  that 
theatre  squeezed  in  a  cramped 
nc.  653.— cHiNAHD.  peristyle  between  two  building  on    the 

HHE,  EfejiMiEB.  boulcvard,  as  if,  long  before  Offenbach, 

(Museum  of  Lyons.)  ■     1       i    1  1     ?■  1  i  t  r 

il  had  been  dedicated  to  the  parodies  ot 
the  antique.  The  basilica,  the  most  ancient  type  or  Christian 
architecture,  and  that  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  antique 
buildings,  was  the  type  chosen  by  the  Restoradon  for  me  numerous 
churches  it  built.  It  could  not  give  them  peristyles  so  imposing 
as  those  of  the  Pantheon  or  the  Madeleine;  but  all  boast  at  least 
a  few  columns.  When  Brongniart  undertook  the  Bourse,  he  could 
devise  nothing  more  suitable  to  shelter  stockbrokers  than  a  peripteral 
temple  (Fig.  648).  They  applied  the  uiaxim  of  Andre  Ch^nier 
and  for  these  modem  uses  fell  obliged  to  make  antique  buildings. 

The  best  buildings  of  the  period  are  those  of  the  two  inseparables, 
Percier  ^764-1838)  and  Fontaine  (1762-1853);  the  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Carrousel  is  a  delicate  work  by  refined  designers.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  which  they  were  connecting  with  the 
Tuileries,  diey  amused  themselves,  as  Phiiibert  Delormc  had 
occasionally  done,  by  elaborating  some  little  piece  of  architecture, 
adjusting  columns  and  entablatures,  enframing  delicate  bas-reliefs 
between  the  strongly  marked  mouldings  of  the  structure  (Fig.  650). 
Fontaine  built  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  over  the  graves  of  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie-Antoinette  for  Louis  XVlll.  "This  cloister,  formed  of  a 
chain  of  tombs,"  is  a  significant  symbol  of  the  Restoration.  Both 
were  monuments  o(  regret,  ex-votos  to  the  past.  Isolated  in  the  very 
heart  of  Paris,  this  Campo  Santo  turns  away  our  thoughts  from  the 
present  and  confines  them  in  the  sad  memories  o{  the  pati  (Fig.  647), 
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B  The  architects  of  ihe  Empire 
Kwere  more  busily  employed  in 
^■designing  (urnilure  than  in  build- 
iiig.  ll  was  they  who,  following 
in  the  wake  of  ihe  archaeological 
painters,  applied  ihe  austere 
rigidity  of  the  Porapeian  style 
to  furniture.  Even  when  the 
eighteenth  century  style  was  at  iii; 
apogee,  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  of  rococo  con- 
volutions; that  a  line  should 
twist  and  lum  so  much  on  its 

"Vfay  from  one  point  lo  another      '''''  ''^''-    "'.'"".    '"''  ^^^^ '""■■■'■'•''" '=■- 
had  appeared  unreasonable  to  "     '"''"' 

the    contemporaries   o(    Louis    XV,    and    unseemly    to    those    of 
Louis  XVI.     The  less  of  tables  and   the  backs  of  chairs  were 
straightened ;   and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  a  style  was  evolved— 
ihe  sO'Called  Louis  XVI  style— which    combined    elegance    and 
simplicity.     After  this  came   the  Neo-Greeb.  who  attempted  lo 
leconslruct  antique  furniture;  their  adherents  consented  lo  be  heavy 
order  to  be  majestic.     Forms  became  massive  and  decisive,  with 
pronounced  angles.     In  a  reception  room  this  furniture  seems  to  be 
|irotesting  against  lashionable  futility;   it  reveals  the  spirit  of  a  new 
ociety,  the  peaantry  of  an 
I  re  h  apologist    and     the    narrow 
irrogance  of  an  important  func- 
Evcn  the  china  of  the 
isks  its  fragility;  Sevres 
re  pretentious  than  urni, 
;rlaid    with    gold,    and 
decorated    with    large    historical 
pictures  reduced  to  small  dimen- 
sions.    This  age  oi  fragile  gov- 
emments  had  a  passion  for  solid 

sive  than  those  in  which 

the  Directors,  the  Consuls,  Napo- 
leon and  the  last  Bourbons  sal  in 
succession ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
it  was  the  same  classical  logic 
which  piodMteA.  wvi^  \\'^S\vi " 
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abililv  m      I 


lead< 

absolulc.     Al  an  early 

and  even  a  kind  of  Ja 

cratic  painting  of  ihe  eighu 

Horalii,  Brutus,  and  ihe  Death  of  Socrates,  he 


An  a 
art.  he 

■ly  .1 


ciam  which,  for  some  years,  was  I 
powers,  and  give  heroism  to  the  hi 
appeared  when  Vien  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  new  slyie, 
oy  stripping  his  compositions  of 
Boucher  and  Fragonard's  elabo- 
ration, renouncing  fanciful  acces- 
sories, purifyinghis  Hne,  informing 
his  work  with  gravity,  and  giving 
earnest  attention  lo  the  model. 
The  crisis  of  austere  idealism  had 
begun.  But  David  was  no  mere 
theorist ;  he  was  a  painter  whose 
artistic  vision  was  keen  and  vig- 
orous, an  honest  and  scrupulous 
craftsman,  who  scorned  to  sub- 
stitute empty  dexterity  for  direct 
and  sincere  expression ;  he  lopped 
olf  the  embellishments  o(  the 
Rococo,  stripped  ari  of  its  deco- 
rjitive  prelltnesses,    and   found 


art,  and  such  instability  m 
the  Stale, 

The    name    »f    Louis 

David   (1748-1825) 

dominates  this  period  so 

completely  that  artists  like 

Vien,  who  was  his  master, 

and  Guertn  and  Regnault, 

who  were  not  his  pupils, 

seem  to  us  lo  have  been 

his,disciple3.  Long  belore 

the   Revolution,    he   had 

heralded    revolutionary 

art ;  there  was  always  in 

him  the  authority  of  the 

severity,  of  a  difficult,  moral, 

id  all  the  intolerance  of  a  seeker  of  the 

he  showed  a  passionate  hatred  for 

cal  fury  against  the  frivolous  aristo- 

ilh  century:    in  certain  pictures,  tfie 

:veals  the  sloi- 


loble    passions,    stimulate 
1  dr.ima.     His  first  works 
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majesly  and  serene  nudity 
beneaih  ihe  furbelows  of 
fashion.  He  professed  lo 
paint  entirely  from  nature. 
But  linforiiitialely  lie  could 
nol  look  at  nature  save  in 
the  light  of  Grieco-Roman 
(esthetics.  In  the  poor 
model  perched  on  a  plank 
in  his  studio,  he  sought 
the  generalised  forms  of 
entiaue  statuary;  at  first 
he  showed  a  preference 
for  bodies  with  tense  and 

strongly  defined  forms ;  later,  at  the  lime  of  his  Sabines  and  LeaniJm, 
he  modelled  rounded  limbs;  following  his  example,  Gerard  and 
Girodet,  and  the  rest,  polished  the  varnished  skins  of  their  figures 
with  flat  colour.  With  a  model  before  his  eyes,  and  the  atliludei 
of  statues  in  his  memory,  David  eliminated  movement  from  his  art; 
his  h  ■ 

light. 


s  pose,  and  never  act. 
1  suppressed  ttie   picfuresq i 


His  figures  are  in  spat 


ibility  of  nature  and  of 
but  not  in  the  air,  and  have  no 
illumination  save  that  of  the 
draughtsman  who  suggests  a  round 
object  by  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade ;  each  figure  has  received 
the  same  studio  hght;  in  the  "Ro- 
man" pictures,  which  represent  the 
interior  of  an  antique  house,  th< 
are  juxtaposed  in  uniformly  dai 
surroundings;  in  his  "Greek" 
period,  the  background  is  a  cold, 
light  gray,  which  represents  the 
open  air.  Thus  with  David,  a 
system  impoverished   the  painter's 

Eowers;  nothing  was  left  lo  him 
ut  the  proportions  ol  the  body, 
purity  of  modelling,  and  beauty  of 

pression  was  a  rhythmic  and  majestic 
rhetoric,  which  lacked  qoWvas  »swi 
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ansladon      • 


images  for  the  translation 
of  violent  sentimenis;  a 
strange  art,  in  wKich  men 
of  strong  passions  attemp- 
led  to  speak  the  language 
|oe^  reason. 


the 


assical  art  once 
ssayed  to  abandon 
irld  of  the  living. 
Bui,  ideali^l  and  arch.- 
ologist  though  he  be,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  an  artist 
uli.  w«.— ri*ni>,    HUE.  secAuiEB.  'o  igTiorc  his  age,  espe- 

Ci-ht  L-iuvrc,  Purii.)  cially  al  a  dramatic  period 

like  (hat  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire.  Reality  becomes  so  stirring,  so  full  of  surprises, 
that  art  cannot  ignore  it;  the  whole  of  France  was  so  deeply 
moved,  that  idealism  had  to  make  some  concessions  to  contemporary 
history.  The  Conventionnels  commissioned  David  to  immortalise 
some  of  the  revolutionary  scenes;  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to 
give  up  his  painters  to  the  conquerors  of  the  antique  wcrld.  He 
protected"  the  fine  arli  after  the  manner  of  Louis  XIV,  that  they 
might  add  to  his  glory.  In  the  competitions  he  instituted,  a  prize 
WM  oUcred  for  lhel>est  historical  painting :  but  another  was  awarded 
lo  n  "tubjcct  reflecting  credit  on  the  national  character."  This,  of 
course,  pointed  lo  the  Napoleonic  epic.  The  imperial  army,  vt-iih 
the  Emperor  ul  Its  head, 
charged  into  the  Salons 
ISiW-ISIO.andMural'scav. 
airy  put  Lcomdas  and  Rom- 
ulus to  flight.  Embroidered 
uniforms  and  violent  altitudes 
minRlcd  with  thcpale  nudities. 
Bui  David,  Gerard.  Girodet. 
and  Gros  himself,  retained 
ihcir  classical  majesty,  even 
in  depicting  their  contempo- 
taries.  They  gave  the  mem- 
bers o(  the  Constiluenl  As- 
sembly and  (he  soldiers  of  the 

Grand  Army  the  gigantic  „>i„  „,  .^^...s^, 

i  hilhcrlo  re«tved  '"im'Loum.iCS"' 


for  ihe  hero 

suggest  the  robust  mode!- 
ling  and  proportions  o(  the 
classical    canon    beneath 
their  modem  cos  turn 
We  might  discover  aGr 
profile  under  the  shake 
more  than  one  old  a 
paigner.     The  silk  stock- 
ings of  the  high  coi 
functionaries    are    drav 
Hot  over  the  slender  cal' 
of  ihe  Louis  XV  f>eriod, 
but  over  the  "rotulae 
Roman  statues.      In  D; 
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if  liaditi 


represent  a  figure  rushing 


(MuHtim  of  Avlgnou,) 

the  Atrides,"  and  the  stout    muscles   of 
Dhlribtithu  of  the  Eagles  (Fig.  658), 


sed  Giovanni  da  Bologna's  Mercury 

mpetuously  forward.  And  without  doing 
ility,  Napoleon's  painters  were  able  to  give  him 
the  clear-cut.  beardless  face  of  Caesar,  and  the  laurelled  brow  of 
an  Imperator. 

Nor  were  the  emotions  which  agjlated  the  contemporary  world 
incc  mprehensible  lo  a  student  of  Plutarch  who  had  become  the 
official  painter  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Empire.  Words 
and  actions  readily  assumed  a  heroic  guise.  David  was  able  to 
pass  from  the  Oath  of  the  Horatii  lo  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court 
without  quilting  the  chilly  heights  of  stoicism.  When,  a  hitle 
later,  he  abandoned 
Leonidas  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  to  follow 
Bonaparte  in  the  pass  of 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  his 
soul  was  stilt  exalted  by 
Lacedaemonian  virtue. 
Moreover,  the  greater  men 
o(  the  school,  Gros  antf 
David,  retained  the  tend- 
ency which  made  Frencii. 


n 
4 


they  were  no  m 

dolists;    they  endowed 

each  of  tK«u  com'^nK^^^o. 
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with  s 
battles 


me  vita]  thought.     TTh 
nd  incidents  o(  the  Rev- 


.     The^ 


id  the  Empin 
be  events  of  a  totally  different 
order  when  they  are  recorded 
by  Swebach  and  BoiUy.  In 
David's  art  more  especially  there 
is  a  power  of  generalisation,  a 
manner  o(  looking  al  ihing; 
under  the  aspect  of  eletnily,  * 
which  amplifies  a  momentary 
action  into  a  historical  symbol. 
The  generous  ardour  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  Oalh  of  the 
Tennis  Court,  and  all  tJie  out- 
F.C.  (,64.-i>»viu.    ™a™  (IP  uAkAT.         sttetched  arms  which    ratify 

(Modi'in  Museum.  BnisKJs.)  n    -ii    ■  ML,. 

(pftoM.  Wri-rrf.in )  Bailly  s  VOW.     Wo  better  expo- 

sition of  Napoleon's  power  could 
be  offered  than  the  pictures  of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  (Fig. 
641)  and   the  Disiribulion  of  the  Eagles;  the  wild  enthusiasm 
(or  the  Emperor,   the  gesture  of  the  new  Cae 


bestowing  the  crown  in  the  presence 
assembly  of  high  functionaries  proud 
of  their  new  honours  and  glad  to  share 
in  this  consecration  which  was  also 
their  own.  Thus  David's  reahsm 
remains  classical;  the  spectacles  ni 
contemporary  history  are  subjecltii 
to  the  same  laws  as  imaginary  scene.; 
with  antique  personages;  he  gives 
lis  correct  forms  and  expressive  alti- 
tudes, composition  as  stable  as  archi- 
tecture, and  a  great  thought  animating 
actors,  spectators,  and  scenery. 

Cuerin  (1774-1833)  had  learnt 
the  new  a=athetics,  idealism  and 
classicism,  in  the  studio  of  his  master 
Regnaull.  as  Lethiere  had  done  in 
that  of  Vincent.  Guetin  sought 
L  the  expression  of  emotion 
more  inlcntly  than  David.     His  most 


md  of  a 


\ 
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famous  works  are  scenes  of  tragedy. 
His  figures  strike  theatrical  attitude's, 
and  seem  always  on  (he  point  ol  a 
tirade.  Talma  and  Mile.  Georges  had 
taught  ihem  the  art  of  declamatory 
poses.  Lethiere  represemed  certain 
episodes  of  Roman  history  with  a 
grandiose  setting,  architecture  inter- 
rupted by  heavy  shadows;  the  im- 
portance of  ihe  surroundings  seems  to 
suggest  a  reconstilution  of  Republican 
Rome;  the  figures  have  some  ahght 
lealily,   and   the  stormy   sky 


catastrophic  atmosphere  to  the 
Gerard  (1770-1837)  was  less 
to   the    Davidian    discipline.     The 


1  a  popular  portraitist. 


itomewhat  trivial  facihty  of  his  talent 
Blade  il  easy  for  him  to  desert  the 
•ludio  for  the  drawing-room.  It  did 
not  prevent  him  from  executing  some 
rather  feeble  compositions,  bul  it  made  hi 

He  was  the  ofiicial  painter  of  the  aristocracy  under  the  Empiri 
and  the  Restoration,  and  the  embroideries  of  the  Court  costumes 
.     which    he   conscientiously  reproduced 

D  forced  him  lo  heighten  the  lone  of  his 
nalu rally  dull  colour. 
Some  excellent  disciples  were  faith- 
less to  the  creed,  sometimes  all  un- 
consciously. Chateaubriand,  when  he 
endued  his  magnificent  prose  with 
ihe  reverie,  (he  melancholy,  and  the 
storms  of  passion,  revealed  the  irre- 
sislible  charm  of  romantic  sensation. 
The  cold  stames  of  the  Da^dian  school 
were  swathed  in  Ossianesque  mists,  and 
the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  were  shed 
caressingly  upon  (heir  marble  forms. 
But  these  figures  are  of  classic  race; 
ihey  were  conceived  by  lucid  minds, 

(ashioned  by  artists  who  loved  precii ' 
Ntisa'tiKiut  MiNAi'Avit..        of  form,   and  painted  in   the    prosaic 
ITta  Louvre.  Puris.)              light  o(  the  studio.     In  GirodK^'%  Woes- 
3\7 
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U'halii.  Nnirdrin.) 


riouwoik  (1 767-1824), 
we  are  consdoiu  <^  the 
conslrainl  of  a  language 
obliged  to  express  send' 
meats  lor  wmch  it  was 
not  made.  To  suggest 
tenderness  or  melancholy, 
he  envelops  his  Endyni' 
ion  or  his  Alala  id 
strange  lights.  In  his 
Deluge  and  his  Battle  of 
Cairo,  he  intermingles 
great  bodies  in  violent 
attitudes,  to  show  the 
abandonment  of  passion.  But  the  rigidity  of  the  design  gives  a 
kind  of  stony  fixity  to  the  lumuh,  and  the  languorous  softness  of 
the  atmosphere  disappears  under  the  icy  precision  of  the  painting. 
The  discord  between  Romantic  sentimentality  and  the  Classical 
tongue  may  be  read  in  Cirodet's  ineffectual  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  mediocre  painters  attempted  to  rise  to 
the  nobility  of  the  new  Classicism,  while  retaining  the  amorous  com- 
plexion of  ihe  art  of  Louis  XVI.  David  himself  painted  the  loves 
of  Helen  and  those  of  Psyche.  Efforts  were  made  to  raise  lachry- 
mose sensibility  or  elegant  libertinage  to  the  level  of  the  new  art, 
while  the  belated  imitators  of  Boucher  exerted  themselves  to  sing 
the  glory  of  the  First  Consul  and  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  confines 
of  these  two  epochs,  works  full  of  contrasts  came  into  being;  some, 
like  Grcuzc  and  Fragonaid,  too  old  to  change  their  instrument, 
attempted  epic  airs  upon 
their  little  flutes;  others, 
to  whom  David  had 
allottnl  the  heroic  truni- 
]Kt.  niipliwf  tl 
to  the  l.ilx>rious 
tioti  of  pastoral 
O.rck  l.«,irc,  >., 
piitetl  writing  love 
or  woe  pin  J!  over  the  cmpiv 
cap-sof  kist  Kr.U;  lam"- 
cni,ible  nudities,  with 
suKxMh  limU  and  flat 
jDUsilcs,  make  us  regret 
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the  plump  Bacchantes  of 
Clodion    and    Frago. 
Licence    5eems    di: 
enough    when    rhetoric 
takes  ihe  place  of  will 

Prud-hon(175a-1823). 
however,  by  the  grace  of 
genius,  escaped  these  fa- 
talities of  the  schools. 
Uke  Andre  Chenier  in 
poeliy,  he  created  a  very 
vital  and  spontaneous 
manner,  in  which  we  see 

lection  of  all  that  was  I 

dear  lo  the  souls  of  his  age;  the  refined  sensuality  of  the  ail  of  Louii  ' 
iXVI  was  ennobled  by  romantic  reverie.  Prud'hon  temained  a  fervid 
ladmirer  of  antique  forms ;  but  his  instinct  led  him  to  the  exguisite 
grace  of  Praxiteles,  while  the  aesthetes  were  celebrating  the  cold 
ind  declamatory  "beauty  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo.  The  supreme 
:harra  of  his  work  lies  in  the  lender  seduction  of  (he  colour  and 
light:  among  all  the  coldly  contemplative  painters  of  hia  day, 
Prud'hon  alone  had  a  voluptuous  eye.  The  graceful  forms  of  his 
,Iiymphs  bathe  in  an  atmosphere  which  they  illuminate  with  their 
warm  whiteness,  and  their  flesh,  drinking  in  the  light,  gives  back 
ibscurity  the  rays  they  have  received,  ll  was  thus  ihat  Cor- 
teggio  in  his  lime  animated  the  cold  statues  of  Florentine  design,  by 
putting  into  them  a  diffused  light  which  seems  lo  reveal  an  inner 
life.  Prud'hon  was  guided  lo  Greek  beauly  by  his  instincts  as  a 
painter  more  infallibly 
than  was  David  by  his 
archaeological  theories, 
Praxiteles  too.  when 
carved  the  marble, 
strove  to  suggest  the  ten- 
derness of  flesh  and  the 
limpidity  of  the  glance.  In 
his  moon-silvered  mists, 
Prud'hon  achieved  ihat 
voluptuous  softness  which 
Girodel  attempted  to  pro- 
duce by  eccentricities  of 
illumination  (Figs.  672- 


impersonal  method.     Among  the 
were  busy  modelling 
aod  retained  the    &re 
His  apprenticeship  w; 


.   the 


Bo. 

handled  arms  an 
»aw  actual  war. 
by  accideot,  so 
knew  Napoleon's 
only  from  the 
they  witnessed 
PlaceduCarrousel.  G: 
greatly  admired  Rubens, 
the  painter  who,  before 
him,  had  most  vividly 
rendered  the  furj-  of  bailie 
and  the  splendour  of 
martial  trappings.  In  his 
best  moments  his  rapid 
brush  suggested  movemenl 
and  violent  eeslure,  his 
thin  and  brilliant  colour 
rendered  light  desh,  the 
saUay  coats  of  horses,  and 
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676  and  679).  The  mystery 
of  the  park  where  Josephine 
reposes  is  full  of  dreamy  sad- 
ness, and  the  light  touches 
tenderly  the  easy  unes  of  her 
relaxed  6gute.  Prud'hon  at- 
tempted not  only  to  outline,  bul 
is  his  colotu  there  is  light  and 
the  warm  softness  of  flesh.  In 
the  midst  of  wooden  painters 
his  work  glows  with  the  grace- 
ful sensuousness  of  Dorat  or 
Gentil  Bernard  and  at  times 
has  (he  gentle  sadness  of  a 
meditation  of  Lamarline. 

Gros  (1771-1835)  had  also 
too  strong  a  temperament  to 
submit  altogether  to  Dawd's 
lany  correct  draughtsmen  who 
udities.  he  worked  with  spirit, 
improvisation  in  an  immense  picture. 
ily  just  over,  when  he  shared  the  life  of 


'Tt: 


of  17%:    he 


ers    during    the    Italian    campaign   ( 

1  e<]uipmen1s.  became  a  practised  horseman,  and 

The  other  Davidians,  who  were  mihlary  painters 


(Drawing.)    (The  Luuire,  ndb) 


a  numbei  of  visual  tensations  which  tjatsica]  iiJeaiism  lended  Id 
[  (iliiiiiiialr:  paintiiig  full  oi  flavour,  -where  every  momeni  ihe  brilliani 
]  anJ  facile  brush  of  a  son  of  Rubens  breaks  through  the  ideal 
^idity  of  the  Da^idian  composition.  Withoul  Gros.  the  miHlary 
[  epic  n  the  E.mpire  would  not  have  had  a  painler  worthy  al  it. 

"      '  '  '       more  than  a  mere  baltle-paimcr;    like 

Dand,    he   put    diou^ 
inio  his  vast  panoiamaK.^ 
The  cJaMcal  battle-   " 


sh»« 

soldiers:  another  genre  j 
was  evolved,  (hat  of  Sil>  ] 
vatot  Rnsa  and  of  E 
(luignon.  who  painted 
unnamed  batilei  asd 
ravaliy  skirtniihet  d 
ccinaderable  spirit  and 
invention,  in  wlijch  the 
fiind  quanen  of  harKi 
.1  disappear  in  cloud»  of 
pistoi-smoke,  Chi  belinll 
r.(   (he  king.   Van   der 


;  we  may  j 


(TheLoi 


into  exile,  left  thi 
somewhal  over-a 
the  helmeled  hi 
the  Academy,  and  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  shakoed 
veterans.  He  accordingly 
ceased  to  paint  these,  and 
his  inspiration  failed 
(Figs.  667-670). 

But  it  was  not  only  the 
great  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion or  the  victories  of  the 
Empire  which  seduced 
painters  from  antiquity. 
The  example  of  the 
Flemish  and  Du'ch 
Utile  Masters  encouraged 
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irical  battie-3cenes,  y. 
Louis  XIV  giving  orders  on  an 
The  realities  of  battle  had 
never  entered  into  arl,  lill  Gros  introduced 
them.  True,  this  painter  sometimes  allows 
himself  lo  be  carried  away  by  the  pleasure 
of  showing  movement  and  colour,  and  ihe 
fantasia  of  his  brush  very  well  expresses 
the  furia  of  Mural's  squadrons  cutting 
down  the  flying  bumooses;  but  in  his 
Peslifires  t/e  /ojfa  (Fig.  668)  and  his 
Field  of  Eyiau  the  artist  gives  us,  much 
more  than  the  violent  pantomime  of  combat, 
the  pity  and  the  sadness  of  the  conqueror, 
the  despair  and  rage  of  the  conquered,  a 
lowering  sky,  the  smoke  of  conflagradons, 
snow  and  blood.  War  was  no  longer 
merely  a  picturesque  theme;  it  excited 
emodons  hitherto  unimagined  by  art. 
Gros  was  full  of  ils  fever;  when  the  era 
of  bailies  was  past,  the  soul  of  his  work 
died  out  with  military  enthusiasm.  He 
had  not  the  courage  of  his  genius;  he 
thought  il  necessary  lo  return  to  classical 
themes.     His  master  David,  when  he  went 

ichool  to  his  direction.     He  had  always  been 

:d   by 


(Mu^  dcs  Aru  dfctmiliEs,  Faib.) 
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e«t  patnlds,  tike  Demame.  I 
■dinddeDlsofdaJvlife.  David 
studio  produced  Granel,  who  had 
predileclkm  (or  smai]  dark 

■ked  in  the  gioomv  clc 
at  the  dispossesned  Cspuchis; 
may  almoEi  be  said  to  have  ci 

motive  which  has  nol  yel  los 
iavoui.  and  aecms  lo  herald  thi 
s  of  BoEv-m.  thosi 
JitUe  pictuTCf  hill   of  shadow; 

hich  niQiik!^  and  nui» 
y  about  (Fig-  6S0). 
Drolling  and  Bodlv  depicted  tht 
Paris  U  the  middle  and  lowei 
classes  wilh  spinied  fidelilx'.      Di 


ihe  reduction  ol 
:   design,    and    his 
imiform    colour 
■  die  bnlliance  of  the 
■lahoganv    dear    to    the 
■   .el-maker   of  ihe 
e  (Figs.  677-676)- 
Finally,  Acre  were  with' 
»bsetveit  «vho  /ound 


ling's  manner  also  is  thai 
of  a  pupil  of  the  Dutcb- 
mctt.  It  has  endured 
lo  our  own  times ;  and 
we  fihali  probably  never 
lack  Little  Masters  who 
will  delight  in  following 
a  rav  of  hghl  striking  on 
the  alone  flags  ai  a  kitchen, 
and  kindling  reflections  on 
copper  and  glass  (Fig. 
662).    Boilly's  sharp  and 
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Mctur-      I 


amusement  in  the  pictur- 
esque spectacles  of  Paris 
under  ihe  Directory  and 
(he  Restoration.  Between 
Robespierre  and  Napo- 
leon, iaetween  revolulion- 
arj-  civism  and  martial 
exaltation,  there  was  an 
oulbursi  of  libertinagc 
and  both  ia  costume 
and  manners,  a.  pictur- 
esque disorder  very  stimu- 
laling  to  the  caricaturist, 
nc,  uaj— tiKLLUf...  iMiKn.t  IIP  A  k.ii  .HA.  Al  the  time  when  David, 
(TiM-  i>iuiiT,  P^ni.)  liberated  from  the  Revo- 

lution and  not  yet  enrolled 
by  the  Empire,  was  lading  the  opportunity  of  reluming  to  Romulus, 
Carle  Vemel  and  Debucourt  were  sketching  the  bizarre  Muscadjns 
and  MerveUleuses  of  the  Palais-Royal  (Fig.  683). 

To  us,  Little  Masters  such  as  BoilJy  and  Carle  Vemet  seem  more 
interesting,  perhaps,  than  the  ambitious  idealists  of  the  school  of 
David,  for  the  reaction  against  this  school  has  led  us  to  misiu4ge 
all  sincerity  which  is  not  realistic.  .And  yet  the  soul  of  the  Revolu- 
tion survives  in  David's  work,  and  not  in  that  of  Boilly.  Eypn 
though  certain  men  forced  themselves  into  an  expression  of  artifiaal 
grandiloquence,  yet  as  a  whole  the  school  of  DaWd,  with  its  q)ic 
style,  did  not  misrepresent  its  epaoh.  Emphasis  is  not  out  of  place 
in  speech,  when  there  is 
heroism  in  actions. 
Among  all  these  painters 
from  Guerin  to  Gerard. 

ing  captives  of  the  sub- 
lime; but  the  sincerity 
of  David  and  of  Gros 
lies  in  their  very  disdain 
of  prosaic  realism.  Their 
\-isioD  was  great,  not  be- 
cause they  were  megalo- 
maniacs, but  because 
their  perfenid  genera- 
boo  demanded   colossal 
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temples  and  triumphal 

arches.      Carleilier's 

marbles,  and  the  heroes 

of  David  and  of  Gros  are 

superhuman   in   their 

proporlioDS.     Before 

"The  Distribution  of  the 

Eagles,"  David   used    to 

say :  "  Posterity  looking  at 

this  picture  will  exclaim, 

'What  men  and  what  an 

Emperor !'  "    They  were 

soaring  in  idealism  when 

fierce   storms   broke   out,  ,,,«  i^uvn;,  !*..»., 

and  thetempeslof  heroism 

carried  all  before  it.    But  they  never  abandoned,  even  in  the  full 

flood  of  realism,  their  vigorous  ideology  which  was  able  to  put 

enthusiasm  into  stiff  forms  and  to  express  epic  ideas   by  realistic 

figures.     And  when  the  era  of  violent  years  was  al  an  end,  all  this 

sentimental   exaltation,  finding  its  occupation  gone,  turned  to  the 

delirium  of  Romanticism. 
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-  The  Calhie  Pha^ 


The  scKooI  of  David  made  a  melancholy  end.  The  master  him- 
self died  in  a  sort  of  apotheosis :  but  he  was  in  exile  in  Brussels. 
where  (he  glow  of  his  glory  still  survived,  though  lis  source  in  Paris 
was  extinguished.  In  December.  1824.  at  Girodel's  funeral,  Gros 
and  Gerard  asked  each  otber  sadly,  "  What  mighty  hand  would  be 
able  to  hold  back  ihe  school  on  the  incline  down  which  it  was 
being  dragged  by  Romanticism?  "  Neither  had  authority  enough 
to  impose  David  s  austere  ideal  upon  rebellious  yomh.  Getatd  was 
merely  a  Court  portrait-pain ler,  and  Gros,  a  premature  wreck,  was 
bewailing  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Girodel  had  already  disquieted 
David  by  his  Ossianism;  but  if  Ke  felt  differently  from  his  master, 
31b 
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(Tilt  LouvTf ,  pi 

^adequacy  of  the  Davidian  doctrine  to 


lie  painled  like  him ;  and 
artists  arc  lenient 
vergencies  of  inspifalion. 
When,  however,  technic 
innovationi  began  to  a 
;pcar,  ihey  coiilJ  not 
regarded  as  venial  audai 
ties ;  they  menaced  arl 
lb  fundameniai 
ihal  of  leachin 
It  was  the  . 
ihe   Louvre,  rich   i 
raaslerpieces  of   Fl 
and  Italy  until   the  year 
1815.  which  revealed  the  inadequacy 

iKe  younger  artists.  Passing  from  ihe  dismal  studio  in  which  a 
rigid  model  was  posed  upon  a  plank,  lo  the-  Museum,  ihc  pupil  of 
David  or  Guerin  noted  (he  expressive  power  o[  naturalism  in  the 
hands  of  Caravaggio  or  Rubens.  Geticaull's  vigorous  painting 
(I  791-1824)  ouglit  to  have  warned  the  Davidians  that  their  serene 
idealism  could  not  satisfy  a  generation  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
(ever  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  True,  he  died  too  young 
not  to  leave  some  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  his  work  and  ihe 
value  of  his  innovations.  But  it 
was  obvious  that  he  had  tried  lo 
give  robustness  to  the  thin  and 
abstract  style  of  French  painting, 
and  lone  to  its  anaemic  constitu- 
tion. The  vigorous  executants  of 
Spain  and  Bologna  taught  him  to 
inudel  fiercely  or  delicately,  to 
build  up  his  bodies  with  solid 
matter,  and  define  them  with 
f.ank  outlines.  He  owed  a  good 
deal  lo  Gros,  but  he  did  not  pre- 
serve Gros"  smooth  and  brilliant 
manner.  The  innovations  o[ 
modem  naturalism  often  resolve 
themselves  into  borrowings  from 
the  old  Flemish  or  Dutch,  Span- 
ish or  Neapolitan  schools.  Geri- 
cault  is  the  leader  of  those  nine-  j 
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educated  in  museums,  the 
hrsl  o[  tiiose  superb  crafts- 
men among  whom  we 
find  Courtet,  Ribot. 
Manet,  and  Lucien 
Simon.  TwiceinDavid's 
time  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  vast  and  violent 
canvases  of  hussaia  and 
cuirassiers  in  action;  his 
daring  pencil  had  seized 
no.  (fHg—Htiu    xmiHK-i  /.  n^i  at  tut  jjig  momentary  gesture  of 

(Mu^um  ol  VcrBaUlH.)  \  cavalryman   leading  a 

charge,  rising  upon  his 
waring  horse :  and  his  glowing  colour  had  shown  brillianl  uniforms 
and  Iraoic  lighls  in  [he  sinister  atmosphere  of  battle  (Fig.  688). 
When  ihe  Rcsloration  disbanded  ihe  troops,  it  deprived  him  of  uni- 
fotnw  and  aworda,  Gertcaull  then  turned  to  thai  world  of  athletes, 
unchained  of  old  by  the  tumultuous  genius  of  Michelangelo, 
Hin  drawings  and  sketches  set  in  motion  great  muscles  straining 
in  some  herculean  effort,  and  he  painted  his  masterly  work,  the 
Rqft  qf  Ihe  MeJasa.  a  pile    o'  '     ' 

which  several  figures  raise  them- 
selves, upheld  by  a  last  hope, 
gathering  their  remaining  strength 
to  make  a  signal  for  help  and 
to  stretch  oul  their  hands  tow- 
ards sniety  (Fig.  691).  Uke 
Michclan^o  wrien  he  painted 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Cericault 
miigles  in  confusion  beauiifo 
bodies,  stilf  or  relaxed.  But  he 
docs  not  merely  show  the  innate 
power  which  lifts  and  twists 
them;  his  painting  has  a  profes- 
sional robustness  and  the  trivi- 
alities of «  maletialistictechniaue. 
Gros  had  set  the  modcL  \ery 
won  romantic  Rgurcs  became  a 
prey  to  furious  gesticulations. 
FinftJ]/  Gdiicault  visited  London, 
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and  there  libera  led  him- 

self  allogelher    from    ills 

i^^^PsoHI^^^H 

French    educalion.     His 

^^^^^^^Kji^^T^B^^^^H 

I^^^^^^Ck^  «k1P^^I 

green  landscapes  under  a 

^^^^^^^bKu8H^^3 

watery  sky,  race-courses, 

and  stablea.  are  rendered 

^^^^^^^Bni^^^^l 

by  means  of  nervous  paint- 

^I^^P^^BC^b^hI^^^I 

ing  and  fresh  colour;    it 

^■^H^^^^^^S^^^I 

was  Ge'ricault  who  intro- 

duced ihe  race-horse  into 

^t^B^^^^i^f^^^^^^^^^ 

\ 

French  art,  and  inaugu- 

.   ^^,n    .^.  -.r.r..,'.,..-^       -r^r  ,,^ 

^^H 

rated  a  genre  afterwards            "            '   of  ih«  medub*.                         ^^^H 

popularised  by  engraving                         <''-'^  1>«™-  P'ri--)                   ^^M 

and    lithography;    horses                                                                        ^^^| 

with  well  groomed  coats,  neck  and  shoulders  stretched  out,  both 

fore  and  hind  legs  extended.     Until   then   horses    ran  in  pictures 

by  prancing  like  atone  figures  on  a  pedestal.     Since  then  painters 

have  caught  from  instantaneous  photography  more  than  one  aspect 

among  the  innumerable  positions  of  a  horse  who  gathers  and  Hings 
himself  in  galloping,  which  the  eye  had  not  been  able  to  catch. 

and  ihey  have  given  up  ihe  flying  gallop  of  Ge'ricault.     Still,  thai 
u  a  real  position  of  horses  who  gallop  ventre-a-terre  over  the  turf 

of  die   race-course  (Fig.  697).     Ge'ricault  died    before   Romanti- 

cism had  declared  war  against  Classicism,  and  his  work,  still  unde- 

cided when  it  was  interrupted  for  ever,  hardly  allows  us  to  judge 

which  side  he  would  have 

taken  in  the  battle. 

In  the  Salon  of  1822. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

a  young  friend  of  Ge'ri- 
cault's.  Eugene  Delacroix 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

(1798-1863).   exhibited 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

a  scene  from  the  Dioine 

^^^^^Pni^^^^^^^^^^l 

Comedy.     But  there  was 

^^^^^FnfS^^^^^^^^^^H 

nothing  in  this  livid  vision 

^KISH^H 

of   Virgil  and  Danle  in 

IH'mS^HH 

Hell  very  surprising  to  a 

public  familiar  with  Cai  a- 

^^^^■u^B^^H^^^^^^I 

vaggio.  and  die  Rqfl  of 

^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^H 

1 

Ihe  Medusa.      It  was  not                                                                       ^^^J 

until  two  years  later,  be-                "'"  ""' IjASTEmHitLL'"''"' *""          ^^^H 
fore  the  MaM(icreo/&:(o.                         (The 'Louvie,  Pvii.)                    ^^H 
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ihat  the  critics  inveighetl 
againsl  the  "massacre  of 
painting"  (Fig.  690). 
Delacroix  had,  in  (act. 
transformed  his  pictorial 
language  in  the  interval; 
inspired  by  the  English 
landscape  painters  he 
had  loaded  his  palette 
with  brilhant  colours  and 
illumined  Gros'  robust 
^  nn.  ooj.-iifi.ArK,>!';,  iiiiw  juans  shipwbeck.  impasto  with  the  glint  of 
ni"'  L.>u.re,  Paris)  Oriental  tissues  and  the 

marble  tints  of  putrdac- 
tion.  TTiis  time,  the  work  was  frankly  revolutionary;  the  young 
Romanticists  rallied  round  Delacroix,  and  the  struffgle  against  the 
classical  tradition  began ;  no  durable  school  resultea  ftom  it,  but  the 
consequences  were  such  as  to  transform  the  very  conception  of  art. 
To  these  young  Romanticists  art  was  not  the  realisatioo  of  an 
abstract  ideal,  but  (he  expression  of  an  individual  soul,  and  the 
more  original  the  artist,  the  greater  the  value  of  his  works.  He 
should  not  fear  to  manifest  his  vigorous  personality;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  defend  it  jealouslv  against  external  influences, 
against  all  the  forces  that,  by  limiting  his  personality,  tend  to  obscure 
his  genius.  Romanticism  was  the  revolt  of  sensitive  faculties, 
hitherto  disciplined  by  the  play  of  delinite  ideas.  Latent  and 
irresponsible  forces  rose 
from  unconscious  depths 
to  reject  classical  logic. 
For  logic,  with  its  fixed 
pKncipJe?.  is  identical 
among  all  men ;  it  has  a 
sort  of  eternal  existence, 
superior  to  the  minds 
which  successively  exer- 
cise it;  and  the  Roman- 
ticist atfccls  to  despise  this 
facult^'  which  makes  indi- 
xiduals  similar. 

Now  from  d>e  sixteenth 
century  onwuds.  a  long 
artistic  tradition  had  fixed 
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exploding,  burst    ihrough  this 
rk,  from  beginning  to  end. 


a   body   of   rules    which 

weighed  upon  the  artist 

as  law  weighs  upon  the 

citizen.  Towards  the  end 
L  .of  the  eighteenth  century, 
I  after  David,  this  dogma 
»  became  more  fixed  than 

ever,    and     aestheticians, 

deducing   with    strictness 

beauty,  constrained  the 
imagination  of  the  painter 
and  only  left  him  a  nar- 
row outlet  towards  that 
ideal  of  beauty  which  was 
Greek  and  Italian  before 
it  became  French.  R( 
academic  compression.     D( 

was  a  passionate  protest  against  this  legislation  which  lays  fetters 
upon  genius.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  he  painted  as  if  he  were 
fighting,  with  spasms  of  energy  and  disgust,  sometimes  with  ihe  ex- 
aTtalion  of  triumph,  more  often  with  the  rage  of  defeat.  He  fell  a 
Mvage  joy  in  tearing  up  the  code  of  the  Classicists.  We  learn  this 
'  '  :  drawing,  not  only  from  the 
brush,"  but  from  the  irritable 
confidences  he  made  to 
his  Journal.  He  execrated 
that  form  which  becomes 
impersonal  under  pret'-nce 
of  purity  and  dead  under 
ence  of  nobility;  lo 
there  were  Hues  which 
are  veritably  monstrous — 
straight,  wavy  and  es- 
peciatlyparallelones.  He 
rejoices  when  he  can  say 
of  the  work  he  is  doing 
that  il  is  turbulent  and 
rough,  "My  picture  Is 
writhing— thai  blessed 
coarseness — I  hate  ayste- 
CDk  LouvK,  Puii.)  malic    painting."     U 
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tketcli.     Kit   ayinpalhiet    are    with    the 
gcniuKi."  all  ihouc  who  betray  the  pathi 


againil  form. 

Delacroix  prized  ihe  indepcndi 
[ancy  ro  hishly.  thai  h< 
lion  of  icalily.  This,  indeed. 
pointer  cunnol,  of  cuurite,  barr 
nalurc;  but  to  Delacroix,  the; 
,  fro 


seemed  as  if  he  i 
10  communicale  hi>  fury 
10  the  paint  which  he 
spread  on  the  can  vas,  and 
inai  disorder  in  execution 
seemed  to  him  ao  indj' 
c  a  lion  of  sincerity.  U 
Delacroix  had  not  been 
commissioned  to  do  large 
decorations  he  would 
have  wasted  his  genius 
in  iitde  sketches.  He 
forced  himself  always  to 
preserve  in  his  vast  com- 
postlions  the  dash  of  the 
'■  incorrect  and  careless 
;tic  struggle  of  passion 


dble 


look  forma  and  col( 

cKootea  metaphors,  only  in  order  to  speak 
himself.  The  Romanticials  attacked  the  Cli 
truth,  fur  Irulh  is  the  ballle- 
cry  of  (ill  arl-rcbelhons. 
Anil  yet  Delacroix  and  his 
group  had  u  hearty  con- 
lejnpl  for  objcclive  accu- 
rncy;  no  school  was  ever 
IcM  docile  lo  the  exigencies 
of  representation,  or  less 
capable  of  portrailure. 
DcUcroix*3  imagination 
elaborated  a  world  too  full 
of  colour  and  poetry  for  him 
lo  have  ever  dreamt  of  sac- 
rificing il  to  die  universe  c 
our  actual  vision.  A  per- 
pciaai  fount  of  fictivc  images 


of  emotion  and  of  personal 

;d  of  painting  as  a  represenla- 

ihe   Romantic  paradox.     The 

his  images  from  anything  save 

iges  were  only  a  means;    he 


things,  but,  just  as  the  poet 
ignificently  of 
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like  De- 


Whid  [he  real  aspect  of  things  from 

1  him ;    this  short'sighted   painter 

[■was  a  visionary.     The  presence 

I  of  the  model  checked  his  inspira- 

;  he  only  resorted  to  it  occa- 

I  nonally  to   repair  his  lapses 

memory,  and  he  had  the  san 

contempt  lor  historical 

He  made  no  pretence, 

laroche,  of  attempting  to  recon- 

,  struct  the  Middle  Ages  accurate- 

I  ly.     Historical  accuracy   is  a 

I  heavy  tetter  for   a  poet.      The 

*  "local   colour"  of  historians    is 

merely  retrospective  realism. 

Thu.  Delacrois's  woilJ   i, 
marvellously  coherent  and  har- 
monious, in  spite  of  its  strange- 
ness.     In  his  nature,  which  is  not 
I  Ihat  in  which  we  I 
I -draperies  participati 
I  melancholy.     This  ' 
l.of  his  temperament  i 


sky,  plants,  rocks  and  i 
n  a  kind  of  feverish  ex 
Id  is  [he  projection  of  his 
•  images.     "The 

the  illusions  I  create  with  my  paint- 
ing."    His  own  emotions,  and  those 
of  his  time,  live  in  his  pictures.     The 
impressions  of  a  student  of  romantic 
literature  become  a  sort  of  inslantane- 
lustration  in  his  work ;   he  gives 
of  Dante,  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare or  Goethe,   poems  of  Byron, 
■      .(  Walter  Scolt,  and  then  the 
events  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
first  generations  of    the  century;    the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  little  Greek  nation 
against  the  Turb.  the  flag  of   1830   ' 
rising  through    the    smoke    over    the 
barricades  of  paving-stones;  mediaeval 
■  ■      as  pages  of  Michelet, 


leboi 


lurg. 


and  a  quantity  of  mcdi- 
il  and  modern  w-asA.  CWInik.  «x  j 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

Revoludonary    halls,   lu-    ■ 

multuous  welters  in  which 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

the  colour  yells,  and  the     ■ 

^^^^^^IH^^^^^^^^^I 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

furious  gestures;  then  the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

East,  that  Morocco  where 

^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

he  had  travelled  and  seen 

fantasias  of  horsemen. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

where  he  had  divined  the 

^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^H 

drowsy  harems  and    ihe 

^^^Vu^^^^^^^^^H 

innumerable  wild   beasts. 

ihe  lions  and  ligers  which 

(Uc^^'hC's  H,^  ftri^)  CW«CdDm«inK.)       '°^'  *■*  "«  ^JS^   *>'«    lilde 

canvases.      IheselUngfor 

[hese  convulsive  bodies  is  a  tragic  landscape,  a  green  and  glassy 

sea,  a    lowering   sky,  ihe  lurid   Iwilight  of   slorm  and  massacre. 

Finally,  when  he  underlook  large  decorative  compositions,  Cfelacroix 
was  able  to  express  modem  and  living  ideas,  never  borrowed  Jrom 

they  might  have  appeared  irreconcilable  with  ihe  genius  of  paint- 

ing.    In  the  middle  ol  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  in  the  Louvre,  on  that 
ceiling  dedicated  by  Le  Brun  to  the  glorification  of  the  Sun  King, 

he  produced  a  sumptuous  decoration,  worthy  of  the  Doges,  and  at 

the  same  time  he  expanded  the  victory  oi  the  God  o(  Light  over  the 

Pytbnn  inin  a  maonifircnl  tvinbnl 

Rubens  would    no    doubt    have 

given  geae  f  eedom  n   he  mo  e 

ment,    g    a          plendou       n     h 

colour     Lu    he  would  ne  e    ha  e 

concei  ed    the    tragic   fo  ms    tha 

Jfi*"^  i.   -"^SiUj^ 

writhe  n  the  prime  al  si  me 

This  1  Ti     pain  e    lo  ed    olou 

SS^JIdr^^^nH 

for  its  emotional  powe          sp  ang 
from  h  s  magination    harged  w  ih 

HEDffblRvvjfl 

mt!!iW^Si\kfl 

passion   hke  a  mus  cal    hy  hm  o 

^wpH' 'sSv^wV 

a  cry.     H     p    tu  e       no  arrang 

•hImP^^^^^ 

ment  of    orre  dv  posed  figu  es      n 
tbe  fir      ke  ch  the  e  a  e  pa  che 

^KIhK|^^  jr 

of  colou     V.  h    h    ep  e  en       o  m 

judlBw^ 

calm,  melancholy    e   o  o  ho    o 

Jftumarj^^ 

skilful    d     w  ng         an     mpe   onal 

thing.  1  ke  a   well  eaaorved  a^u        fiWheqN     udPn     Room 

menl.  but 
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individ- 


s  the  sound  ol  lh< 
Delacroix  loved  il  bnlliant  and 

mptuouB,  in  ihe  manner  of 
Venice  or  Antwerp;   bulhehad 

I  exasperated  sensibility  and 

1  uneasiness  of  mind  which 
prevenled  his  songs  from  rising 

.  those  clear  and  joyous  ac- 
cents. He  did  not  care  for  frank 
tones  or  simple  harmonies,  but 
essayed  broken  tinln,  purple-reds, 
greenish-blues ;  there  is  no  col- 
our in  ihe  prism  with  which  he 
did  not  try  strange  combina- 
tions and  subtle  contrasts ;  his 
feminine  carnations,  blond  and 
pale,  are  drowned  in  a  kind  of 
milky  mist,  and  in  his  penumbra 
he  gets  ihe  soft  Iranslucence  of ; 
harsh,  melalhc  note ;  in  other 
other,  dulled  by  an  intermixture 
themselves  fell. 

His  hand  trembles  at  times, 


a  line  pearl.  Sometimes  he  strikes  a 
passages  the  colours  neutralise  each 
in  which  cunning  dissonances  make 

id  the  brush  deals  slashing,  staccato 
strokes,   and    does    not   always 


find     the     right,    all-expre: 
When  ihe  ( 


is  peaceful,  we  are 
by  the  recuRent  inac- 
,  the  uncertainty  and 
monotony  o(  the  forms,  the  vague 
involved  folds  of  heavy  stuffs 
which  do  not  drape  the  limbs 
or  indicate  their  movements,  the 
exaggerated  arch  of  the  horses 
necks,  their  uncertain  anatomy, 
their  plunging  hoofs,  iheir 
flabby  softness  and  ridiculoui 
contortions,  the  faces  seen  in 
profile  on  shoulders  seen  from 
behind.  But  when  Delacroix  n 
fired  by  his  inspiration. his  9a«\.',- 
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ing  is  swih  and  tuie  as  a 
fiash  of  lightning.  Ex- 
amine  one  of  hu  little 
Arab  fantasias :  the  horses 
bound  like  sheep  dogs 
among  the  flutteiing  bur- 
nooses  ;  eveiylhing  crack- 
les, sparkles,  caracolei 
and  plunges;  the  foim 
agrees  with  the  gestaire, 
limbs  are  twisted  or 
stretched  out;  the  wild 
!••■.  ro;  -i.K.Aui-s^^^f^mm^KK^coMiNi^  uiT  beBsts that Im psii^ed with 

(MusA'Vs"^'dfrora"i^'parf6.)  such  delight,  lions  and 

tigers  rushing  upon  tbesr 
prey  or  battling  with  huntsmen  and  horses,  are  like  forces  let  loose. 
Delacroix  ailempled  a  paradox  when  he  tried  to  make  paintioK 
lyrical  Ulie  poetry  and  music;  painting  and  sculpture  are  dedicated 
to  the  representation  of  the  external  world.  Our  own  visual  ex- 
perience forces  us  at  every  moinent  to  correct  the  painta's  fancy, 
and  instinctively,  we  feel  il  to  be  intolerable  that  reality,  which  is 
common  property,  should  be  treated  according  to  the  caprice  of  a 
fevered  dreamer.  Delacroix's  art,  with  its  partial  failure,  reveals 
the  mind  of  a  poet  of  genius. 
His  explosive  sensibility  created 
a  new  manner  of  seeing,  but  one 
too  individual  and  special  to  be- 
come general.  Hence  Delacroix, 
who  oelermined  so  many  artistic 
vocations,  never  formed  a  pupil ; 
he  could  substitute  nothing  for  the 
traditional  method  of  the  Clas- 
sicists. At  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
painting  excited  even  more  hostil- 
ity than  at  the  beginning.  In  the 
very  thick  of  the  Romantic  fray, 
contemporaries  were  unable  to 
distinguish  the  provocations  of  the 
turbulent,  and  the  skilful  adapta- 
tions of  the  eclectics  from  the 
audacities  of  the  real  innovators. 
Delacroix's  personalitj  was  not 

33b 


IMuaum  of  Ctumiinr.) 
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very  clearly  defined  among  the  group 

of  rcbek.     Bui    ihe    iittie    L       ' 

gradu^y  sifted ;    Boulanger.   De'' 

and  many  oEhers,  failing  id  produce 
I   tb^  proirisea  maslerpiecea.  were  soon 

forgotten.  Delaroche.  wbose  Gothic 
'   -accessories  had  caused  him   Id  be  taken 

lor  a  Romanticist,  betrayed  llie  pnidi 


I 


ilaJity ; 


(tit  education 
m   of   Gem 
but  be  xpoke  id  ab«trai 
at  if  he  desired  to  show 
through  transparcDl  bodies, 
he  naturally  found  himself  a 

die  camp  of  the  ClaBsicisU 
i  ffig.  720).  Delacroii  finished 
I  itt  race  begun  thirty  years  earlier 
ith  a  youthful  ardent  tlut^ni 
■  4pule  alone.  He  had  preservei 
I  ik  lyrical  be  to  the  end. 
laltbou^  ihc  Romantic  fever 
*  anHina  him  had  long  subsided. 
But  about  the  year  1 630.  the 
polaes  of  France  beat  fiercely. 
lite  burning  and  lurid  imagins- 
bmi  oj  Romantidsm  did  not  al- 

kvayt  achieve  important  works: 
il  (ound  exuberant  expression  in 


■| 
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1 

s   novel    I 


ol    Cel 
lohann, 


small  illustrations.  The 
art  of  lithography,  and  the 
viviiied  art  of  wood-engtaving, 
a  few  lines,  a  few  shadows,  re- 
certain  artists  better  than  paint- 
ing or  sculpture.  In  some  old 
books,  the  drawings 
;tin  Nanteuil,  Gigoux, 
.  Deveria  and  even 
Delacroix  startled  the  classical 
reader.  Here  abo  the  linear 
anatomy  of  Girodet  and  Flax- 
man,  the  long  figures  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon,  were  replaced 
by  personages  in  picturesque 
Gothic  garments.  Solitary  poets, 
lyre  in  hand,  dreaming  upon 
tombs;  delicate  lovers  embracing, 
imen  dragged  by  the  hair;  masked 
rs ;  black  dungeon  cells — the  illustrators 
imitated  and  surpassed  literature  in  excesses.  Then  there  was  ihe 
macabre  style,  the  dead  rising  from  tombs,  grinning  skeletons,  witches 
on  broomsticks;  acrobatic  Mephistos,  snaggy,  angular,  horned. 
From  Gothic  roofs  the  gargoyles  and  monsters  came  down;  from 
old  German  castles  came  (lights  of  bats  and  of  witches  riding  broom- 
sticks; hell  opened  ils  gates,  and  in  this  little  world  of  the  iliustiatoi, 


a  by  j< 


spied  u 


>  Cupids  had  been  in 
the  lime  of  Boucher. 

While  Ihe  batde  was 
raging  between  Classi- 
cists and  Romanticists. 
Decamps  (1803-1860) 
won  universal  admiration 
with  his  little  robustly- 
painted  pictures.  Like 
the  Romanticists,  he 
showed  himself  a  colour- 
ist.  and  a  lover  of  rare 
effects;  like  them,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  vision  of 
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the  Easl.  Bm  hia  lemperamenl 
had  none  ol  ihe  tiery  passion  of 
Delacroix.  Sometimes  he  sec.ns 
to  have  been  thinking  o(  Rem- 
brandt, and  sometimes  of  Char- 
din.  But  he  suppressed  emotion, 
thouchl,  history,  and  even  nature ; 
or  raSier.  he  took  from  the  material 
world  only  certain  small  aspects. 
30  fragmentary  and  so  individual 
that  they  seem  lo  be  merely  pre- 
texts for  his  technical  essays.  He 
gets  an  equal  amount  of  pictu- 
resque effect  from  a  smoky  garret 
or    a    tragic    landscape,    from    a 

piece  of  wall  with  a  few  beggars'        _   ._  _  „™.„_ 

rags,  and  from  jagged,  bloodahol  iMiisemi.  oi  Num™.) 

clouds    lowering    over     burning  {Piiaia.  Ntardnn.) 

rocks  (Figs.  704-706),  Marilhat  also  loved  the  torrid  East;  he 
buih  up  sohd  landscapes  with  Bhallered  rocks  and  majeslic  ruins. 
But  he  died  voung,  before  he  had  learned  to  ilhiiiiinate  his  solid 
colour.  At  that  same  Salon  of  1 824,  where  the  younger  painters 
flocked  to  admire  ihe  Massacre  of  Scio.  a  pupil  of  David's,  Jean- 
Bapliste  Dominique  Ingres  (I7SO-1867).  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  Italy,  also  made  a  bril- 
liant success  with  his  Kou)  of 
Louis  XIIL  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  Ingres  as 
the  successor  of  David ;  but  all 
he  had  derived  from  David  was 
his  position  as  the  head  of 
the  traditional  school ;  no  doubt 
there  was  room  within  this  school 
for  more  than  one  ideal,  for  (he 
maslei  andpupil  were  far  frt 
agreeing.  The  Classicist 
for  a  beauty  somewha 
tiered  and  Alexandrine,  the 
theatrical  elegance  of  the  Bel- 
:   mincing 


>ughl 


Ipretlineu     of     the    Vcr._.    __ 
■  Medici  \  Ingres,  on  the  contrary, 


HS 


(Museum  u(  AiK.\ 
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charm  of     I 


.5  very  sensible  o(  ihe  charm  c 

:   prim  ill  ve   schools,  when  art. 

absorbed  in  the  desire  for  truth, 

had  no  idea  of  effacing  the  char- 
acteristic accent.  This  admirable 
draughtsman  made  it  a  rule  to 
copy  the  human  body  and  actual 
draperies;  in  his  purest  contours, 
the  line  preserves  ihe  nervous  force 
of  life.  The  art  of  David  de- 
personalises figures;  that  of  Ingres 
strips  them  of  their  material  char- 
acter, but  not  of  their  individu- 
ality. His  CEdipus,  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  heroes  of  Gucrin  and 
Girodet,  has  neither  the  Grecian 
IK.  7M.-iw.»Ki.    nut.  uivALcnv.         profile  nor  the  rounded  limba  of 

(/>;„.,>.  n.».j™  )  ??    «""q"=    ""fibl^-    I"S^= ,  *=■' 

himself  more  alun  lo  the  ftahan 
primitives  than  to  the  Graeco-Roman  sculptors,  and  many  persons 
were  wondering  ai  hia  realism,  when  Delacroix  made  hia  appear- 
ance.    Then  Ingres  felt  himself  called  upon  to  be  the  apostle  of 
the  beautiful,  in  opposidon  lo  him  whom  he  called  the  aposde  of 
the  uglv.     Never  were  two  lempcramenls  more  antagonistic,  and 
each    wielded     considerable 
thorily,  this  antagonism  became 
doctrinal  rivalry. 
Delacroix's  art  is  the  troubled 
flection  of  all   the  passions  of 
Ingres  despised  his  own 
came  back  from  Italy 
to  Paris,  with  no  idea  of  settling 
in  the  French  capital:   a  success 
kepi   him   there,  and    a    failure 
drove  him  away;    like  Poussin, 
his  dream  was  to  retire  to  Rome. 
the  city  of  ruins  and  of  history. 
There,  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of    his    own    ideal,    he    would 
gladly  have  forgotten  the  world. 
Delacroix  showed  Greece  wecp- 
king  ruins,  ot  Liberty 
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e..    While  .hoi, 

jched  his  Venus 
g  brush.     Vi- 

.  momenl, 


victorious  on  iHe  barrica 
were  flying  in  the  sin 
gat  at  his  window,  and  I 
Anadyomene  with  a  iovir 
brating  lo  every  brealh  of  f 
away  by  the  impression  of  i 
Delacroix  cried;    "1   begin  lo  paint  a 
woman,  and  I  make  a  lion."     Late  in 
life  Ingres  finished  a  sludy  begun  in  his 
youth,  and  in  this  Source  we  can  dis- 
cover  no    discord    between   inspiration 
and    method.      Delacroix    was    always 
inventing,  and  would  not  tolerate  imita- 
tion.    Ingres  imitated  continually  either 
nature  or  the  old  masters,  and  believed 

Hrexhrbited*  In'^ApolheJs  o/ WoZr  ...    ...     ■  -.  .  - 

which  was  designed  lo  be  a  kind  of  (Mu!l-m]i' .ii  UiUiiic^ ) 

Credo  (or  his  classical  religion ;  it  repre- 
sents great  arliats  and  writers  doing  homage  to  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  for  the  works  with  which  he  had  inspired  them. 
Delacroix  feft  it  essential  to  make  his 
doctrine  he  had  adopted.  Ingres  talked 
a  great  deal  about  principles,  and 
laid  down  axioms  acceptable  to  the 
Classicists  of  every  age.  bm,  like  any 
Romanlicifil.  he  obeyed  the  intimate 
promptings  of  his  genius.  No  doubt 
he  lacks  profundity,  if  we  compare 
him  with  Delacroix,  We  may  ad- 
mit that  his  culture  was  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  that  his  inleihgence  was 
limited,  that  he  had  neither  strong 
sensibilities,  nor  a  rich  imagination. 
But  if  he  seems  a  little  narrow,  it 
is  because  he  was  too  exclusively 
an  artist :  he  thought  nothing  in  the 
world  could  compete  with  the  sweep 
of  a  beautiful  line.  He  aspired  lo 
make  every  work  that  left  his  hands 
a  feast  of  perfection  for  the  eye,  like 
a  piece  of  exquLtils  <:.b\A;4\Xk.<t,i  ■d\  %s^ 
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leo :  and      | 


Delacroix 


off      hi! 

skelches  wJih  an  irn- 
patienlbnish,  Ingres, 
in  spile  o(  the  pro- 
digious dexterity  of 
his  pencil,  repeated 
a  motive  again  and 
again  beloie  he  at- 
tacked its  final  form. 
Ingres  had  tasted  the 
secret  satisfactian  of 
sinuous  lines  drawn  by  a  master  hand  in  ihe  works  of  the  great 
Renaissance  draughtsmen,  and  it  is  easy  to  recognize  echoes  of 
Leonardo  and  Raphael  in  his  Madonnas  and  his  draped  figures. 
He  owes  less  to  thai  antique  scuipluTc  whfch  had  peUilied  David's 

Ealnting:  for  in  sculpture  ibe  silhouette  is  determined  by  the  model- 
ng  of  the  full  form,  and  Ingres,  on  the  contrary,  attenuales  the 
relief,  while  defining  the  contours  with  extreme  delicacy.     His  Erst 
□rk.  (Edipus,  still  emphasised  salient  forms  in  the  Davldian  n 


ind  in  ihe  Saint  S\?Tnphonen  iher 
his  sturdy  muscular  system  (Fig.  709) ;  but 
not  allow  modelling  loo  emphatic  to  falsify 
the  supple  continuity  of  his  line.  The  an- 
tique works  to  which  he  owed  most  were 
the  painting  on  vases,  draughtsman's  paint- 
ings, touched  with  the  point  of  a  fine  brush. 
In  some  of  his  most  exquisite  small  pictures, 
the  colour  is  diaphanous  and  fluid  thai  llie 
bgure  may  not  lose  jb  linear  lightness.  Very 
often  he  only  drew  his  portraits,  and  colour 
could  only  have  added  heaviness  to  their 
elegant  predsion.  The  fine  pwint  of  the 
pencil  on  the  paper  left  deWte  forms. 
Shadows  even  are  scarcely  needed  to  give 
bodies  to  these  oudines.  The  line,  soft  or 
shaip.  clean-cut  or  blurred,  suffices  to  ex- 
press soLdity.  It  is  never  lifeless  but  alwa>-s 
expresses  a  living  form  and  brings  out  the 
individual  character  of  a  face  or  a  diess. 
IngKs  coinfained  the  tiencKaTit  exactness  of 
MX 


who  is  famous  for 
I  rule.  Ingres  would 


(TIk  LouTic.  hntj 
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a  Holbein  wilh  the  grace  of  ihe 
Florentines.     We  cannol  but  ad- 
mire the  manner  in  which  he  lixes 
leahiy  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  and  iniorms  the  majesty  of 
a  Greek  drapery  with  truth. 
^^-+ii8  rhythmical  design  was  more 
/  attuned  to  the  round  contours  of 
/  feminine  nudity  than  lo  ihe  salient 
I   muscles  of  an  athletic  body.    The 
\Jmbs  he  draws  show  no  effort: 
liis  favourite  attitudes  were  those 
of  an  arm  in  repose,  or  of  a  sup- 
ple body  reclining  languidly.  His 
preparatory  sketches  return  again 
and  again  to  the  inclination  of  a 
neck,  ihe  curve  of  a  shoulder,  the 

Rise  of  a  hand  upon  a  drapery. 
is  best  portraits  of  women  owe 
much  of  iheir  elegance  to  the  curvt 
the  neck  along  the  arm  lo  thi 
forward,  as  if  to  allow  these  : 
face  is  less  interesting   lo   him, 
opportunity  ft 


irve  which  undulates  ft 
fmger-lips.     Thi 


Ihe  hn 
ds  slightly 
^d  lines  lo  fall  more  easily.     The 
ir  here  the  modelling  gave  leuJ 
the  exercise  of  his  sinuous  elegance.     He  execulea] 


admirable  portraits,  but  somewhat  against  the  grain,  to  make,  a  1 
livelihood,  or  lo  please  his  paUons.     He  preferred  lo  imagine  in- 
lexions  of  hips,  or  hreasis 
forward    by 


;ad. 

ichhe 


thro 

inclination  of  the 
The  piclures  in  wh 
has  put  most  of  himsell 
are  simple  nudities  such 
as  the  Odalisque  or  La 
Source:  his  more  am- 
bitious compositions  arc 
merely  interlacements  of 
feminine  bodies,  like  the 
Bain  Turc  or  ihe  Age 
d'Or.  Ingres  has  given 
us  feminine  alliludes  of 
the  most  haunting  grace: 
the    divinely   beautiful 
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t<»Bn 


Virgin  in  ihe  Vow  of 
XIII:  the  superbly  defiant 
Iliad  ai  ihe  feet  of  Homer,  and 
the  dreamy  Ot/ywei/;  ihe  fragile 
Slralonice,  shrinking  as  from  a 
blow;  the  0(/<3/(*7U£! stretching 
ihemselvestanguorusly,  or  droop- 
ing and  weary;  the&urccfresh 
and  ingenuous,  like  some  beau- 
tiful plant,  her  lips  parted  like 
an  opening  Hower;  his  [eminine 
faces  ail  have  the  astonished 
candour  of  childhood:  the  wide 
eyes  look  out  at  the  spectator 
wiihoul  speculation  or  anxiety. 
But    the    head   oi    a    school 

(The  L.>uvrv.  Pirif.)  painting  of  Odalisques  and  por- 

traits. Ingres  had  lo  set  an  ex- 
ample, and  to  give  French  painters  models  of  more  ambitious  com- 
positions. .Although  his  imagination  did  nol  rise  lo  the  conception 
of  a  vast  whole,  he  showed  skill  jn  linking  together  a  number  of  the 
figures  he  drew  with  such  perfection  in  a  common  action.  Bui  the 
Mariyrdom  of  Si.  Symphorien  lacks  movement;  the  gestures  are  too 
•  ingeniously  haimonised,  and  the  equilibrium  is  loo  perfect;  there 
is  an  excess  of  discipline  in  ihis  drama.  On  ihe  other  hand.  Ingres 
had  created  an  enduring  siyle  of  decorative  painting  some  years 
earlier  in  his  Apotheosis  of  Homer  (Fig.  711).  This  developed 
ihroughoul  iheen- 
tirertineteenthcen- 
Wry,  and  even  now 
apparently  it  has 
nol  come  lo  the 
end  of  its  maru- 
feslations.  Ingres, 
who  had  studied 
■he  BTtisis  of  the 
fifteenth  cenluiy 
lor  vean  in  ItaU. 
modified  the  naiu- 
nd  realism  of  oil- 
pMBting  to  unilale 
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(Ac  somewhat  abstri 
BoStiely  o[  FIi 
frescoes.  His  compo- 
•ilion  U  wilhout  deplh, 
without  atmosphere, 
and  even  without  light. 
The  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged ficurea  take  alti- 
tudes adapted  to  (he 
tranquil  lines  of  archi- 
tecture, like  ihe  figures 
in  a  very  Hal  bas-relief. 
There  ii  no  [novement 
to  disturb  the  attitudes, 

nor  breath  to  move  ihe  draperies.  The  colours  are  generalised,  the 
forma  immaterial,  ihe  figures  without  movement,  the  lexlurea  with- 
out reflectiona,  the  flesh  wilhout  life ;  a  serene  elegance  and  ai 
purity  mark  the  work.  Although  Ingres  thus  unfolded  all  (h< 
sources  of  his  marvellous  drawing,  although  he  recognised  that 
realism  in  colour  and  effects  of  relief  were  to  be  avoided,  he  never 
orked  out  his  procens  to  its  logical  conclusion,  by  giving  the  deli- 

' lued  to 


i 


;  pallor  of  fresco  to  his  general  tone.     His  pupils  ( 


.   colour  withi 
the  day  when  Pi 
by  the  poetry  of 


ele; 


merely  correct  silhouettes,  until 
ipleted  this  beauty  of  line 

lumination,  and,  like  Pousaln  before 
him,  set  rhythmic  figures 
in  a  real  landscape. 

Ingres  lived  to  see  his 
decorative  style  continued 
by  his  pupils,  Amaury, 
Duval,  Mottez,  and  above 
all,  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
(1809-1864).  Thenu- 
merous  relicious  works 
executed  under  ihc  Mon- 
archy of  July  and  the 
Second  Empire  repeat  the 
Apotheosis  of  Horner. 
The  faults  of  this  manner 

iL  m.-icRv  become  very  apparent  in 
■he  disciples;  coldness  is 
not  the  least  of  tKe»\  vo. 

Mi 


41 


Germain-des-Pres  are  set 
of  (he  Romanesque  capi 
this  period.  Thus  the  Iw 
were  Juxtapoaed,  When 
ihe  modem  to  ihe  awkwa 
we  see  that  [he  expressiv 
proportion  to  sLill.  Flaj 
the  religious  painter,  not 
art  seems  a  very  fragile 
masonry  (Fig,  72 1 ). 

The  pupils  of  David,  a 
only  the  phantoms  that  ' 
joutn  in  Italy.  It  re- 
quired an  unpretentious 
painter  like  Hubert 
Robert  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  picluresqueness  of 
aclual  men  and  things, 
or  a  poet  of  light  like 
Claude  Lorrain  to  forget 

antique.  Nevertheless, 
more  than  one  of  the 
students  of  the  French 
.Academy  in  Rome,  and 
sometimes  even  the  Di- 
rector   himself,    felt    the 
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the  work  of  these  cor- 
rect  and  skilful 
draughtsmen  we  note 
the  dawn  of  an  affecta- 
tion of  simplicity, 
which  gradually  led 
them  to  imilate  the 
primitives.  The  fjeal 
of  these  disciples, 
however,  Ftandrin, 
put  an  ardent  faith 
into  his  somewhat 
melancholy  elo- 
quence. His  compo- 
silions  in  Saint- 
tide  by  side  with  the  barbarous  sculptures 
als,  the  colour  of  which  was  restored  at 
o  chronological  extremes  of  Christian  art 
we  glance  from  the  elegant  correctness  of 
rd  and  heavy  application  of  the  primitive, 
;  power  of  art  is  far  from  increasing  in 
idrin  lacked  nothing  that  is  essential  to 
even  the  failh  of  Fra  Angelico;  but  his 
calligraphy  upon    ihis   old   Romanesque 

id  lalei  those  of  Ingres,  had  at  first  sought 
vander  among  the  ruins  during  their  so- 
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tucinsBoD  of  their   Itaiian 
models  so  strongly  that  thev 
iorgot  to  transform  them  into 
Madonnas    and    heroes. 
Schnetz,    Leopold    Robert 
(Fig.  727).    and    Heberi 
have    given    us    images  of 
the  Roman  herdsman  and 
the  fisherman  of   the  Adri- 
atic.     The    most    absolute 
idealists  were  able  lo  com- 
promise with  realities  mote 
easily    in    Italy    than    else- 
where. In  this  namte.  which 
is     everywhere    perniealed 
with  history,  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  whose  finest  types  have  sal 
centuries,  even  naturalistic  painting  see 
^^cal  poetry ;  a  mythological  soul  hover 
^^dancing  NeapoUtan  soon  appear 
^B    Painting  reflected  the  curiosii 
'■■tarned  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  t 
■     mediaeval  subjeft  was  not  the  e 


ih   ■ 


Scho< 


nodcU  to  the  maBlers  lor 

0  be  touched  with  claiti- 

1  the  Campagna,  and  the 

hich  the  minds  of  men 
lippe. 
le  Kor 


le  reign  o(  Louis  Philippe.     Thi 
properiv  of  the  Romai 


i\:   th»4flat  of  ihe  David- 
ians,     Ingres    and    his     pupili, 
dqiicted   the  Middle  Ages,  no 
Ics*  freely  than  antiquity.     The 
July  Monarchy  had  turned  the 
palace  o(  Versailles  into  a  mu- 
K-um  ol  French  hiitory.    All  the 
contemporary  painter*  were 
called  u|Kfn  lu  produce  in  huM    ^ 
vast  composition*  celebrating  ihe  * 
i(loriou«  events  o(    that   hitlory 
irom  the  baplitm  uf  Clovii  (o 
ihe  conquett  of  Algeria.     Thit 
■  nn,  nnlurall)'  included  a  num-    I 
'  '  <  '>l  Nap(j|conic  paintings  and 

.A<.iih<.-S'h<x*lo(UBrun,   , 
|.„  Uuis  XiV  a..d  Najx-Uon 
had  not  Ml  the  glurilication  u( 
their  ex|^loilt  u  tlicii  (uccewin. 


MI 


r 
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fOa^  Mu 


painter 
Yet  it  is  10  this  enlerpfise  ihat 


Nearfy  all  the  Frencn 

paioten  look  part  u)  the 
uDdertakmg,  and  'tis  pic- 
tures are  by  do  means  all 
maMerpieces.  They  are 
large  decoraiions  in  which 
tneacce»one«anatheco»- 
lumes  &I1  the  stage,  bul  loo 
often  the  anisi  was  not 
enough  interested  in  his 
suDJeci  to  put  any  feeling 
into  il,  or  not  enou^  of  a 
give  it  any  pic- 
two  of  Dela- 


tiuesqueneis. 

ctoix'i  great  works,  the  Battle  of  Taillebourg  and  the  Crtaaders  at 
Conslanlmople,  the  one  seething  with  lui\.  the  other  full  of  a  kind 
of  grandioK  melancholy  (Figs.  6%.  698). 

Horace  Vemel  (1769-1^3),  a  facile  painter  and  skilful  illus- 
trator, was  among  the  most  gifted  of  these  artistic  chroniclers.  His 
innumerable  military  pictures  are  like  the  spirited  tale  of  a  trooper, 
relating  heroic  actions  and  camp  adventures  with  the  same  simpli- 
city and  good  humour  (Fig.  726).  But  Paul  EWaroche  (1797- 
1856)  is  the  most  representative  of  these  artists  who  devoted  ihem- 
selve)  to  the  illustration  of  history.  He  satisfied  the  curio^tv  of  the 
readers  and  auditors  of  Augusiin  Thierry,  Guizot  or  Barante, 
^ving  a  body,  a  physi' 
ognomy  and  a  plausible 
costume  to  various  illiiS' 
tiious  personages:  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  Charles 
1,  Cromwell,  Henry  111, 
RicheUeu.  He  had  a 
talent  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, and  real  skill 
in  awakening  ctiriosity  or 
anxiety  by  showing,  not 
the  catastrophe  istelf,  but 
the  episodes  leading  up 
to  il.  or  its  epilogue. 
This  dexterous  stage- 
manager  greatly  interested 
ihe  bourgeoisie  of  the 


lie,  PriBI  Koaqt^^^^H 


I  time   of   Louis  Philippe, 
and  he  never  shocked  i[ 
by  any  Roman  lie  Irucu- 
fence;    hi.   correct   lech- 
nique  dehghled  the  loveis 
of  the  Kotden  mean,  and 
ihey  aJmired    in    him   a 
chastened  Delacroix,  jusl 
as  in    Delavigne  ihey 
hailed    a    more    tranquil 
Viclor   Hugo.     Tony 
Robert Fleury  also  painted 
the  Middle  Ages  or  the       j 
Renaissance,     expressing 
the  sentiment  of  its  per- 
sonages with  some  dramatic 
Delaroche.      Uabey.   a  less  a 
the  light  flicker  on  the  velvet 
concentrate  the  sumptuous  col 
decorators  in  little  figures. 

Il  was  the  educated  middle  da 
of  liislory  written  by  Delaroche 
public  (or  the  drawings  of  R^pfifi 
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;d  with  stronger  colour  thar 
bilious  artist,  was  content  to  make 
id  satin  of  his  pretty  puppets,  and  to 
ir  of  the  great  Venetian  and  Flemish 


UiiHh^uc  Nilimulc,  Prinl  lto.aii.) 


sses  who  read  the  eloquent  c 
;    but  there  was  a   much  larger 
and  Daumier.     Below  the 

fiompous  works  flourished  a  popu-  I 
at  imagery,  direct,   violent  and  i 
rapid    as    life    itself.     Fixed    by 
litliography,    it    preserves    iheJ 
emotions  and   the  passions  of  a  ^ 
feverish   time.     Without  Charlet 
and  Raffet.  we  should  not  have 
realised    how    Orleanist    Frar 
was  haunted  by  memories  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire,  how 
popular  the  volunleers  in  wooden  i 
shoes  of   1793,  the   grenadiers  (rf    ] 
the    Grande    Armee.    the 
scripts  of  1814,  and  the  Emperor 
on  his  white  horse,  in  his  little 
cocked  hat  and  his  riding  coal, 
continued  to  be.     The  iher       ' 
the  grumbling  veteran  occur*  frc-  . 
qucnily  in  ibe  works  of  the  ollicial',^ 

m 
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Vcm" 


painter.  Horace  Vcr 
bui  )ih  lucid  and  briliia 
pictures  have  less  poetry 
than  those  murky  engrav- 
ings where  Railet  shows 
us  squares  of  infaolry 
against  which  the  cavalry 
dash  like  waves  against 
rocks,  or  massive,  awarra- 


i  battah 
the  do 


ible. 


advancing 


orded  in  his  drawings 


it  was  imagined  by  romantic  spirits. 

E asses  in  review  before  the  Emperoi 
air  plumes,  and  fantastic  horses  risei 
draped  in  tattered  veils  of  shadow;  ■ 
land  of  skeletons  a  drummer  marches  v 
the  reveille  with  such  fury,  that  he  roi 
phantoms  and  the  tempest  of  heroisi 
apparitions.     (Figs.  731.  732.) 

Lithography  played  an  active  psti 
period;  aclual  as  the  newspaper 
article,  it  was  freely  employed  in 
the  political  battles  that  were 
waged  under  the  Monarchy  of 
July.  A  few  years  of  relative 
liberty,  from  1830  to  1835,  suf- 
ficed to  make  Louis  Philippe  one 
of  the  most  caricatured  figures  in 
history.  Decamps  and  Daumier 
expressed  the  general  haired  of  the 
,  king.  Charles  X.  and  of 
i  Philippe,  the  improvised 
who  had  emerged  from  a 
ir  Revolution.  Henri  Mo n- 
led  Joseph  Prudhommc. 
1  bourgeois,  puffed 
up  with  his  own  importance,  and 
stupefied  by  philosophical  preten- 
stonsr  ihe  expansive  imbecile  who 

-m 


In  th. 


Nat 


Revue  Nocturne  he 
ilh  their  horse- 
from  (he  shades  and  still 
d  elsewhere  in  a  strange 
h  so  fierce  a  step,  beating 
a  in  passing  a  crowd  of 
sweeps  along   these  pale 

lical  part  throughout  this 


l.lle, 
Louii 
king 
popula 

the 


llolhcque  Nationalc,  Print  Hnum.} 
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(lies  without  any  inkling  thai  he 
is  nothing  but  a  pompous  fool. 
Gavami's  nervous  hand  recorded 
fashionable  life,  the  festivities  of 
carnival  time,  the  Bohemia  of  the 
sludenl,  and  the  conjugal  mjsfor' 
tunes  of  the  National  Guard. 
DaumieT  in  particular  has  left  us 
powerful  and  atrocious  images  of 
society,  of  the  king  and  his  rale- 
able  bourgeoisie  busily  directing  a 
revolution  by  which  they  hoped  to 
live,  but  which  was  to  destroy 
ihem,  Daumier  treated  the  human 
figure  with  astonishing  audacity; 
his  irritable  extravagance  reveals 
a  temperament  still  essentially 
romantic:  he  deformed,  twisted, 
elongated  or  inflated  bodies  and  faces,  to  show  character  or  emphasise 
a  type.  These  great  caricaturists  were  the  precursors  of  the  realists. 
Orleanist  society  lives  again  with  Monnier's  Joseph  Prudht 


(BlbllDthiitue  Nati 


Gavami's  LoreHc,  Dai 


Venire  Legislatif  and  Robert  Macaire, 
the  precursors  of  his  later  type,  the 
famous  Rataplan,  imperialist  agent. 
The  grotesque  Romanticist  prepared 
the  way  for  the  dull  ugliness  of 
realism. 

Classicists  and  Romanticists,  in 
spite  of  their  divergencies,  had  this 
in  common,  that  they  were  one  and 
all  painters  of  the  studio,  the  mu- 
seum, or  the  reception-room.  Bou- 
cher had  shown  how  to  decorate  a 
panel  (or  a  Ixiudoir,  David  how  to 
colour  an  antique  hero,  Ingres  how  to 
draw  a  living  model,  Delacroix  how 
to  materiahse  briUianl  fictions;  no 
one  had,  so  far.  recommended  painters 
to  go  and  set  up  their  easels  in  the 
open  air,  not  even  Joseph  Vemet. 
Classical  idealism  had  omitted  land- 
scape. And  yet  writers  had  been 
33\ 
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describing  Nature  for  years!" 
novel  sentimenialily  was  mani- 
(esiing  itsel/  in  connecUon  wiih 
rural  aspects.  It  is  a  production 
oi  extreme  civilization.  We  never 
feel  the  full  value  of  liberty  till  we 
are  deprived  of  it.  The  Pari- 
sians, above  all.  were  in  love  with 
(he  trees  and  fields  they  had  IokL 
Among  these  citizens  who  loved 
to  escape  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital,  there  were  some  painlers. 
Later  one  of  his  friends  wrote  to 
Rousseau,  the  great  landscape 
painter:  "Do  you  remember  the 
lime  when  in  our  garrets  in  the 
rue  Taiiboul,  silting  in  our  narrow 
windows,  with  our  feet  hanging 
)ked  at  the  corners  of  the  houses 
ipared.  half  closing  your  eyes, 
broken  country? 
)  the  Alps  or  into  ihe  gay  fields,  you  made 
for  yourself  a  picturesque  landscape  from  these  hideous  carcasses." 
The  first  of  the  men  who  allempted  to  paint  the  country,  obscure 
artists,  unnoticed  by  their 
contemporaries,  did  not  ven- 
ture far  from  (he  city;  they 
stopped  at  the  first  halling- 

Elace  of  the  stage-coach,  and 
rought  back  some  view  of 
Meudon  or  Vincennes;  in 
these  Paris  is  always  on  the 
next  incline  of  the  horizon ; 
solitary  and  silent  Nature  is 
not  suggested  as  yet.  It 
seemed  to  be  lifeless  in  a 
lime  when  no  one  had  yet 
penetrated  the  secret  soul  of 
inanimate  things.  But  ro- 
mantic poetry  taught  men  to 
see  a  reflection  of  their  own 
passions  in  landscape ;  many 


)ver  the  edge  of  the  roof,  we 
ind  cbimney-pols.  which  yoi 
to  mountains  and   great  trees,  scattered 


Not  bei 


able 
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I  of  those  who  first  pa  in  led 
L  il,  seem  concerned  to 
P  le  n  d  e  r  spiritual  states 
I' when  ihey  represented 
f  clouds  or  trees.  Al  (irsi 
!■  the  difficulties  were  of  a 
[  technical  order.  Foliage, 
clouds,  and  distant  hori- 

for  ihese  painters  of  history 

or  portraits.     How  many 

^conventions    had    to    be 

K  forgotten,  how  many  new 


'  colour  could  be  freelv 
I  treated.  Instead  of  spread- 
ing it  like  plaster,  neatly 
^azed,  Delacroix,  when 
he  pairited  the  Massacre 
of  Scio,  juxtaposed  bril- 
liant tints  and  frank 
touches,  feaving  the  eye 
to  harmonise  these  vivid 
tones.  Delacroix  had 
alreadv  been  inspired  by 
the  English  landscape 
painters ;  the  French  land- 
scape painters  profiled  by 
his  example.     Bui  Dela- 


terms  invented!    When  al 
the  end   of   the   reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  perfectly  sin- 
cere artists  had  attempted 
to  copy  grass  and  water 
from    Nature,    they    had 
ind     only    dull,    non- 
nslucenl  colour  on  iheir 
jettes.    The  audacity  ol 
ilacroix   and    the   fan- 
tasies of  the  Romanticists 
had  at  least  shown  that 
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croix  wai  essenlialty  a 
history-painler ;  and  his 
style,  like  that  o[  the 
Classicists,  was  better  fil- 
led for  the  treatment  of 
figures  and  draperies  than 
for  that  of  serrated  foh- 
sge,  vaporous  clouds  or 
aspects  of  the  soil. 

That   which    we    call 
"Nature"  is  a  thing  of 
>ii    -     -TDT     NE-i.i  .IV  -  extraordinary  complexity, 

iihc  i>>uviT.  Paris.)  3"*^  tbe  French  painters 

of  this  "Nature"  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  more  tentative  in  their  researches  if  the  Dutch- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century  had  not  composed  admirable  land' 
scapes  t>elore  their  time.  The  first  generation  of  French  landscape 
painters  was  of  the  Dutch  family;  they  were  sincere  and  clear- 
sighted ;  but  distant  memories  dominate  their  individual  worit.    Until 


the  time  of  the  Impressionists,  we  shall  recognise  the  vision  of  the 
masters  of  Amsterdam  and  Harlem  in  the  marmer  of  choosing  and 
arranging  a  scene. 

The  first  efforts  of  landscape  were  hesitating.  A  forgotten  artist, 
Georges  Michel,  shows  a  powerful  sincerity  in  spite  of  a  somewhat 
rugged  techniaue.  Slale-grev  clouds  over  a  russet  landscape  give 
the  environs  of  Montmarire  the  melanchoU*  majesty  of  a  Ruysdael 

SFig.  742).  A  vague  sentimentality  or  romantic  dreams  troubled 
le  sight  of  many  a  painter.  They  could  not  yet  look  frankly 
at  clouds  and  trees.     Paul  Huel's  nature  is  as  emotional  as  that 


aui 


i  Delac 

cape   is 


The  land- 

ibserved    more 

but   the 

done    his 


menial  tone  and  a  mcdi- 
laiive  caM.  Simetimcs 
he  sho^vf  it  tender  and 
f^prini;*hke ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred its  more  tragic  as- 
(lecls.  an  intndation  m 
3  winter  landscape,  or 
the  fury  of  waves  in    a 
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rto™(Fig.743).  Oihe 
like  Cabal,  suffered  fr< 
theii  Poussinesque  aspira 
"  ms.      He  soughl  lo  gi\-f 

,  elemal  aspect  lo  chang- 

Z  images,  and  his 
riuds  make  [hi 
pression  of   mythological 
scenes.     A  De  la  Berge. 
on  the  other  hand,  painled 
a  Itee  as  il  would  appear 
through  a  magnifying 
glass,    laboriously   repro- 
ducing iis  foliage  and  ihe 
accideols    of    ils   bark, 
spelling  ouL  lellef  by  let- 
ter, the  luxuriaat  language  c 
obiecl  lo  see  it.  and  painting 

By  the  year  1830.  howei 
had  made  great  progress  in 
resque  qualities,  because  he 
difficulties   which    arrested   more   ihi 
belong  lo  the  group  of  painters  knov 
bleau:    he  outstripped  them    all,  atle 
scape,  in  the  manner  of  Aligny, 
long  and  proUfic  life.  Cot 


V  (Thf  L-puvrr.  Parif.) 

f  oature.  looking  too  alientivelv  at  the 
too  cotiBcienliously  to  paint  well. 
er.  a  young  man,  Corol  {1796-1875). 
the  discovery  of  Nature  and  ils  pictu- 
ibarrassed  by  the  thousand 
one  painter.  He  did  not 
>wn  as  the  School  of  Fontaine- 
ler  starting  from  historical  land- 
id  of  his  master.  Berlin,  in  his 
certainly  varied  his  cfiects,  but  he  always 
reduced  me  most  corn^iTTanHicapelb"  The  "deficate  gradations  of 
lumiiious  values.  Local  teWw-were  "si "  "  ^ 
iriigEr'nol  disturb  his 
subtle  modulations.  Al- 
ways a  conlused  mass  of 
that  loliage  which  the 
DulchmeD  liked  lo  paini 
in  detail :  always  the 
ttoay^  haiilness  of  the  (ore- 
ground,  the  hairy  cover- 
ing of  dry  grass  or.  the 
acid  crudity  oi-ihe 
meadow  enveloped  by  a 
light  veil  of  shadow. 
■  1   the  fuU  ■■  ■ 


ed.  that  they 


diaphat 


s  mist  veils  the 
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lubtle; 


verdure  of  Nature,  and 
though  his  light  is  hmpid, 
it  caresses  objects  and 
never  defines  them 
sharply.  It  is  nearly  al- 
ways me  light  of  twilight 
or  dawn,  when  oblique 
rays  cast  large  vague 
shadows,  shadows  which 
are  never  opaque,  just  as 
the  light  is  never  brii- 
lo,  .j,,_,.„„„T.    uiAHASBAiH.  hattt.    In  his  lalcst  works, 

twuwgm  of  Bordeaui.)  the    shadows    become 

even  iighter  and  more 
the  vaporous  haze  is  shot  with  silver  sparks  and  satiny 
gleams,  a  wet  leaf  or  the  smooth  white  bark  of  some  tree  shines 
through  it.  TTius  the  same  scale  of  values — independent  of  material 
colours — serves  lo  represent  the  dry  landscape  of  Umbria,  and  the 
rainy  district  of  Picardy.  Italian  vegetation,  the  burnt  grass,  pale 
olive  trees  and  dusty  cypresses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silver 
birches,  the  willows  with  trembling  leaves,  the  grass  sprinkled  with 
dewdrops.  And  thus  Corot  was  able,  in  all  sincerity,  to  confound 
in  his  memory  the  Lake  of  Albano  and  the  pond  of  Ville  d'Avray, 
the  Tuscan  chalk  and  the  logs 
of  the  He  de  France,  The  very 
nymphs  and  fauns,  which  his 
more  majestic  landscapes  seem 
lo  conjure  up  spontaneously,  ap- 
pear as  phantoms,  luminous  and 
Hickering  as  shreds  of  mist  torn 
by  the  breeze  and  dancing 
among  moonbeams.  TTie  man- 
ner of  Corot,  which  was  that  of 
Claude  Lorrain,  and  was  to  be 
thai  of  Cazin  and  Pointelin.  ap- 
peals more  strongly  to  the  soul 
than  any  other.  While  some  at- 
tempt lo  reproduce  Nature  faith- 
fully, or  seek  to  give  it  a  senti- 
mental aspect.  Corot  looks  at  it 

frankly,  but  retains  only  its  im-  in;.  tjM.— .ubiit.    lanh 

material  elements,  its  light  and  (Museum  of  uie.) 

3ib  I 
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atmospKere.  This  real- 
ity, simplifiecl,  spiritual- 
ised, fixed  in  the  memory. 
and  blurred  by  our  iacul- 
tiea  of  foreelfulness,  is 
already  a  dream  (Figs. 
744-750). 

Corot,  confronted  with 
the  most  complex  scene. 
at  once  found  a  pure 
and  supple  melody 
which  expressed  its  verv 
spirit.  Rousseau  (1812- 
1867),  on  the  contrary, 
dispersed  himself,  so  to 

speak,  in  the  infinity  of  Nature;  he  desired  to  seize  a  complete 
image  of  it,  and  applied  himself  with  all  his  energies  to  the  render- 
ing of  its  varied  aspects,  the  plains  of  the  Landes,  the  rocks  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  above  all,  the  ancient  oaks  of  the  forest  of  Fonlaine- 
bleau.     His  manner  is  difficult  to  define,  partly  because  the  painter 

Eut  Uule^his  personality  into  his  work,  and  partly  because  it  fol- 
iv(s_  rcalilV- waki&^IvaIQlQT[£     The  only  chBrttLtciisiic  cuiiiiiiuu  ib 

all  his  works  is  a  grave  and  fervent,  almost  a  relisioua,  application. 

He  allows  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  forest, "^nd  he"T6ses  his  way""' 
in  it,  like  Hop  o"  my  Thumb; 
the  perpetual  indecision  which 
does  honour  to  his  artistic  con- 
science spoilt  a  great  pari  of  his 
work.  His  vision  seizes  too  many 
small  details;  he  hesitates  before 
bushes,  moss  and  foliage.  He 
established  himself  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau  to  paint  the  old 
oaks.  His  pictures  do  not  always 
lell  us  the  hour,  nor  eveif~lhe 
Bcasori,  tor  light  sheds  a  change- 
filHustre  over  thmgs,  and  Rous- 
seau  was  intent  on  getting  likeness, 
that  is  to  say,  a  permanent  char- 
acter. But  he  hides  nothing  of 
the  tree  which  he  paints,  neither 
ill  age  not  itt  dhu&cfi^-,  -bci^tfA 
357 
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the  old  twisted  tnmk 
which  has  suiTered  so 
much  on  that  rocky  soil, 
its  knotted  branches 
which  have  struggled  to 
reach  the  light,  and  the 
dense,  sombre,  mysterious 
foliage  through  which  the 
sun  does  not  penetrate; 
small  canvases,  rough  as 
if  covered  by  lichens, 
where  you  feel  the  hum- 


ming of  countless  Httle 
insects,  while  a  continual 
rustling  of  the  wind 
among  the  great  trees  iills 
the  silence  of  ihe  forest. 
He  does  not  fail  to  show 
that  a  branch  too  heavy 
and  too  old  has  broken  off 
and  that  in  some  storm  a 
tree  was  thrown  down 
and  only  holds  up  lo  the 
sky  a  yellow  stump,  a 
split  trunk  whose  sharp 
edges  remind   us  of  the 


rending  of  the  wood. 
Rousseau  was,  of  course, 
inspired  by  ihe  trees  of 
Ruysdael  and  Hobbema ; 
but  did  these  Dutchmen 
bring  such  fidelity,  such 
a  passion  of  exactitude  to 
bear  upon  their  repro- 
ductions ol  Nature?  They 
have  left  no  such  varied 
gallery,  no  such  powerful 
portraits  of  forest  person- 
ahties  fFigs.  751.  754). 
Not  far  from  Rousseau, 
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Jiaz  was  also  at  woik 
n  ihe  (otcsl.  In  the  hail 
light  thai  iiliers  through 
foliage,  a  ray  piercing  the 
dark  thicket  sometimes 
kindles  a  spark  on  the 
damp  grass,  the  velvet 
es,  the  gold  of  dead 
leaves  or  the  silver  bark 
of  birches:  to  Diaz  this 
spectacle  was  full  of  such 
mystery  and  wonder  that 
he  was  led  astray  from 
the  path  o(  artistic 
1  probity    by    a    kind    of 


stray  branches  which  put 
forth  delicious  but  bar- 
ren flowers. 

Jules  Dupre's  art,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  vigor- 
ous. He  was  not  content 
merely  to  record  an  epi- 
sodic, curious,  or  amusing 
eflecl ;  he  did  not  scatter 
his  attention  by  rendi 
the  grass,  the  moss 
the  little  branches  with 
too  great  particularity. 
He     composes    strongly. 


chromatic  inloxication. 
The  most  austere  aspects 
of  Nature  are  rich  enough 
to  kindle  the  imagination 
of  the  colourisl.  Her 
copyists  of  this  type  are 
apt  to  forget  her  in  the 
delight  they  get  from  the 
variations  she  inspires : 
more  than  once,  we  shall 
tee  the  robust  trunk  of 
naturahstic    art    bearing 
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m  m  Kcuen.) 


and  aacrifices  a  host  of 
details  to  a  robust  general 
efiect;  his  large  masses 
are  well  placea,  the  most 
brilliant  lights  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  whole  solid-and 
compact.  Beside  the  con- 
trast of  light,  the  plays  of 
colour  are  pushed  to  an 
extreme.  In  his  fat  im- 
paslo,  we  divine,  as  in 
the  works  of  Decamps,  a 
complicated  chemistry,  learned  combinations  by  means  of  which  the 
utmost  is  won  from  colour.  In  this  thick  coloui  deep  greens  merge 
into  russet  tones,  with  a  strong  yet  gentle  effect,  as  in  the  atuumn 
woods.  The  sketch  from  Nature  was  transformed  in  the  studio; 
a  tree,  a  house,  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  simple  realistic  motive,  was 
amplified  and  isolated,  till  it  Jook  on  an  august  majesty ;  an  exact  study 
of  landscape  soon  became  a  romantic  scene  (Figs.  758,  760,  761). 
Younger  artists,  such  as  Chintreuil  and  Daubigny,  no  longer  had 
to  play  the  part  of  pioneers;  the  road  was  less  rugged  for  them,  for 
others  had  passed  along  it.  Their  work  has  the  smiling  charm  of 
painless  achievement.  Chintreuil  is  pure,  spring-like,  and  luminous ; 
like  the  Impressionists  who  came  long  after  him,  his  palette  con- 
sisted solely  of  high  tones  (Fig.  759).  Daubigny's  work  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  freshness  of  the  fields ;  a  strong  sap  seems  to  stir 
in  his  opulent  technique,  which  is  facile  and  serene  as  fertile  soil ; 
the  general  effect  is  always  gentle,  though  the  brush  sometimes 
affected  a  certain  rough- 
ness: the  handling  is  free 
to  the  verge  of  extrava- 
gance, though  the  painter 
approached  more  and 
more  closetv  to  strict  ex- 
actitude. Some  of  these 
landscapes  suggest  an  in- 
slanlaneous  impression  by 
their  elliptical  execution. 
Daubigny  is  more  es- 
pecially the  painter  of 
quiet  valleys,  rich,  flower- 
tpangled    pastures,    and 
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softly-flowing  rivers, 
slow  and  still  which  rel 
the  landscape  which 
His  Nature  promises  delight. 
Corot's  landscapes,  we  sometimes  se 
bigny's,  we  always  divine  the  hsherm; 
Among  these  landscape  painlers 
there  were  animal  painters,  as  in 
Holland.  Among  our  Ruysdaels 
and  our  Hobbemas  there  were  also 
some  Paul  Potters.  They  were  not 
content  lo  place  iheir  flocks  in 
meadow-lands ;  iheir  sheep  and  cat- 
tJe  became  the  principal  motive  o{ 
the  composition,  Brascassat  painied 
red  and  while  bulls,  sleek  ar>d  lustrous 
at  chestnuts  bursting  from  iheir  shells. 
Charles  Jacques'  sheep,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  dull  and  woolly :  they  are 
by  a  master  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  flock,  who  under- 
stood its  manner  of  huddling  together 
and  scattering,  who  knew  the  true 
place  of  shepherd  and  dog.  etc. 
(Fig.  763).  Troyon's  animals  are 
36\ 


ixed  lines,  meadows  well  spread  out.  a  river 
;ts  the  wide  sky,  and  the  poplars  on  the  banks, 
ihoiighlful  boalman  sees  as  he  drifts  along, 

1  sense  oi  well-being.     In 

fluting  shepherd;  in  Dau- 
,d  hi.  rod  (Figs,  755-757). 


1 
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more  ambidou*. 

aim  at  a  stronger  ef- 
fect; ifie  bulk  of  his 
grazing  cattle    h 

majesticallv  aga 

[he  horizon,  and  (he 
landscape,  wilhoul 
being  ahogelher  in- 
signiticanl,  is  skilfully 
subordinaled  lo  them 
(Figs.  764.  765). 

At  this  point,  about 
tiie  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we 
may  close  this  first 
chapter  of  the  history  of  French  landscape;  it  was  what  we  may 
call  ihe  Dutch  period;  in  execution,  in  choice  of  subject,  and  in 
dimensions,  these  so-called  masiers  of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau 
are  closely  akin  lo  the  masters  of  Haarlem  and  the  Hague.  But 
the  French  School  was  not  to  remain  constant  to  this  first  form. 
Landscape  is  dear  lo  artists  who  would  rather  observe  than  in- 
vent, and  too  great  an  aptitude  for  copying  paralyses  painting 
and  shortens  the  life  of  a  school.  When  tney  had  completed  the 
portrait  of  their  country,  the  Dutchmen  laid  aside  thei-  brushes. 
French  landscape,  on  the  contrary,  continued  its  evolution;  it  did 


(The  Umm.  flirii.) 


eape  w. 
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not  remain  a  limited 
genre.  Inanimale  objects 
had  only  existed  in  re- 
lation to  man;  but  land- 
scape was  to  encroach 
even  upon  the  prerogative 
of  man  :  his  personality 
was  to  he  dissipated  in  the 
mirage  oi  light  and  the 
reflection  of  things.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  pictu- 
resque continues  lo  be 
enriched  by  sensations 
hitherto  unknown.  Land- 

II  painting,  and 
:ulpture  is  less  impressionable   thi 
material  necessities  impose  a  alow  continuity  on  ihi 
periods  of  violent  revolution.      At  the  close  of   the  e 
tury.  sculptors  had  not  felt  the  influences  of  ideaUsm 
ology  lo  the  same  degree  as  painters.     Roman  hetoe 
long   taken   the   place   of    Boucher's   shepherds,   whi 
Houdon  were  still  modelling  their  sparkling  and  voluptuous  fij 
Bui  sculpture  could  not  continue  to  express  sentiments  whii 
longer  existed.     Houdon,    Pajou    and   Clodion    (elt    lh< 


habits, 
painting ;    technical  and 


ghleenlh  cen^ 

and  of  arch  c 

■■  had  alread) 

Pi 


rally  dying  down  in  the 
^hen  they  chiselled  the  exploits  of 
reliefs  (or  the  Arc  du  Carrousel,  or  i 
Caisar,    they    adopted    the    gencralis 


Davidian  art. 
;  Grande  Armee  in  bas- 
id  a  statue  to  the  modern 
form  and  commonplace 
rotundity  which  painting 
had  lately  accepted  ai 
akin  lo  the  antique.  The 
architecture  of  the  Em- 
pire had  brought  back 
the< 


(Ttw  Louvre,  Paris.) 
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panel  in  very  low,  but 
clearly  defined,  relief, 
which  had  been  popular 
with  the  decorators  of  the 
Renaissance.  More  than 
one  Viclory  erected  in 
honour  of  Napoleon  ii  , 
obviously  akin  lo  ibe  ' 
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allegories  of  Jean  Goii- 
jon.  But  sciilptuie  had 
no  David  then  to  animate 
the  uniform  majesty  of 
this  style  witti  vigorous 
sentiments.  Ctiaudet, 
Bosio,  and  the  Italian 
Canova,  who  worked  for 
Napoieon,  have  left  no 
such  image  of  theheroism 
of  the  period  as  TheDb- 
Iribalion  of  the  Eagles, 

,„:.    ;„S.-™„V„N-.      TMK.   B.>rMMKV.  OI     thc     Bttrt/c     FUld    of 

n'he  LouiTT,  I'aris.)  Eylau.     Here,  agaia, 

sculptors  were  baffled  by 
the  difficulties  of  representing  modem  costume.  They  were  so  much 
under  the  speli  of  aniiquily,  so  confident  in  their  principles,  that  they 
accepted  the  worst  consequences  of  these,  and  were  not  shocked  by 
Chaudel's  Napoleon  in  a  toga,  Canova 's  Napoleon  naked  as  the 
Botghese  Mars,  and  generals  of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Empire  as 
scantily  draped  as  ApoUos.  Realistic  epochs  prefer  the  ughness  of 
modern  costume  to  this  absurd  nudity.  There  is  in  sculpture  a  kind 
of  antinomy  which  seems  difficult  to  resolve;  an  inert  costume  is 
offered  to  this  art.  the  function  of  which  is  the  reproduction  of  living 
forms.  Sculptors  have  accordingly  carved  breast  bones  and  not 
frock  coals,  shins  and  not  boots.  It  is  only  lo  be  regretted  that  they 
did  not  more  perfectly  fix  the  profound  palpitation  of  the  life  whose 
external  forms  they 
modelled  so  carefully. 

Sculpture,  the  lan- 
guage of  definite  forms, 
lends  ilselfill  to  the  trans- 
lalion  of  lyrical  reverie. 
The  generation  of  s 
tors   educated    ii 
studios    of    the    Ei 
lived   through    the 
mantic   agitation. 
out    any    very    m 
resulting    transfoi 
in  their  classical    man- 
aer.     They  could   not. 


:alp- 


■iked 
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like  (he  painters,  change  iheir  dramatis 
peTionoe,  and  abandon  Olympus  for  ihe 
misiy  divinities  of  Ossian ;  the  andque 
nudities  offered  loo  many  plastic  resources 
lo  be  sacrificed  to  Gothic  knights  or  ladies. 
Sculptors  accordingly  often  demanded 
from  Greek  muscles  the  expression  of 
Romantic  emotion, 

Louis  Will's  Govemmenl  merely  com- 
missioned Bosio  and  Lemot  to  replace 
the  figures  of  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIII  and 
Louis  XIV.  which  had  been  shattered 
during  (he  Revolution;  this  work  was 
simply  restoration.  The  Monarchy  of  July 
had  very  different  ambitions.  The  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  produced  more  statues 
ihan  that  of  Louis  XIV,  but  the  Citizen 
King  glorified  the  nation,  nol  the  mon- 
archy :  works  which  date  from  this  period  a  m>.w.  ni'm.  telling  heu 
are  the  Cities  of  France  seated  round  the  '"^.TiZrTZTT 

obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  some  '^'°  '^™'  ^'"''^ 

of  the  Heroes  in  the  fore-courls  at  Versailles,  and  (he  Women  of 
France  in  the  Luxembourg,  a  series  of  mediocre  statues  which  the 
charming  framework  of  the 
garden  makes  more  altraclive 
than  many  masterpieces. 

Until  this  period  sculpture, 
when  not  decorative,  had 
been  religious,    mythological 

function  was  to  be  indefinitely 
extended.  This  art,  reserved 
at  first  for  (he  gods,  and  then 
for  kings,  was  now  lo  conse- 
crate the  immortahty  of  "great 
men."  No  worship  can  sub- 
sist without  images ;  hero- 
worship  gave  renewed  vi(aiity 
to  sculpture.  National  sub- 
scriptions provided  for  the 
erection  of  statues  in  every 
town  which  had  given  birtk 
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^^ 

,A 

^SLs^ 

r-l   «-.,  I     ... 

to  a  victorious  general,  a  scholar,  an  inventor  or  an  artist;  the  history 
of  France  was  exploited  by  sculptors  as  It  had  been  by  painten  in 
the  galleries  of  Versailles.  The  Revolution,  the  Empire,  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  Renaissance,  and  even  the  Middle  Agea.  in- 
spired  innumerable  figures. 

The  artist  who  played  the  most  important  part  in  this  national 
work  was  David  d' Angers  (1788-1856).  A  Jacobin  and  a  Clas- 
sicist, like  his  namesake,  the  painter  of  the  Sabine  women  and 
Maral,  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  antique,  and   violently 

agitated  by  ihe  po-     litical    fury    erf    hii 

day.     The  tremor       ■  o(  modem  \" 

tates  thai  idealist.  AM  His    work 


formed    with    an  ^?p]'"'K^r'\  energy     unparal- 

leled   before    htm,  '""''     ""  ""'  in   themes  imitated 

from  the    Laocoon  and   the  Belvedere  Apollo,     In  his  pediment 
of  the  Panlh6on  (Fig.  769),  France,    supported    by  Liberty  and  ' 
History,  distributes  crowns  ol  immortality,  and  on  either  side,  Khol- 
aii,  artists,   jurists,   gei\eiaU,    Bonaparte   and   his  grenadiers,  hold 
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oul  llieir  hands  to  receive  ihem 
which  ail  France  was  inleresleJ. 

In  this  tn- 

^riiication  in 

He  carved 

a  long  series  o(  slatues  of      grea 
with  a  few  exceptions — Racine 

men,'"  and 
at  La  Ferle 

!Milon,  for  instance — he  clothed  them  boldly 
em  costume.  On  a  pedestal,  the  carved 
if  which  tell  of  glorious  achievements 

or  proclaim  symbolically  the  benefits  of  an 

having  an  enormous  head,  with  agitated  feat- 
ures, and  ihe  whole  silhouette  is  full  of 
movement.  David's  numerous  busts  and 
medallions  reveal  a  disciple  of  Gall,  intent  on 
showing  the  marks  of  genius  in  the  features  of 
the  face  and  ihe  bumps  of  the  skull ;  but  these 
exercises  in  phrenology  aatonish  wilhoul  con- 
vincing:   such  dislor- 


ihc  artisl  has  given  u 
furious  Marseillaise 
group  is  one  of  ihe  U 


of  the   fac 

more  appropriate  to  the  art  of  caricaturisU  J 
like  Dantan  or  Daumier.  ' 

The  famous  group  carved  by  Rude  for  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  de  i'Eloile  was  (jnished 
in  1637.  Ihe  same  year  as  the  Pantheon 
pediment.  Rude  (1784-1855)  had  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  forcing  the  human  body 
to  suggest  the  frenzy  of  passion.  There  is  an 
epic  ajRatus  in  his  otherwise  classical  work, 
exalted  still  more  by  the  memories  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Empire;  he  does  rot 
distinguish  clearly  whether  his  inspiration  1 
comes  from  Lconidas  or  Napoleon,  from  ' 
Brutus  or  from  Mirabeau. 

Rude  continued  lo  use  the  traditional  lan- 
guage;  his  volunteers  are  Creek  or  f^oman    { 
soldiers ;  centurions'  helmets  are  mingled  with 
that  of  Pericles ;  they  are  not  the  moustachcd  | 
vagabonds  of  Raffel,     They  march  with  i 
ccniidence  one  recognises  as  irresistible;  and  ' 
.  an  audacious  levelalion  of  their  spirit  in  the 
vho   yells  above   their  heads.     This  colossal 
IV  modern  works  in  which  a  collective  soul  is 
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manifest ;  before  such  an  image 
many  a  Frenchman  musi  have 
ieh  a  hetoic  exalladon  evoked 
as  by  the  trumpets  of  a  wai 
march.  The  humanity  which 
inspired  such  works  was  full  of 
the  memories  of  1793.  Louts 
Philippe's  government,  which 
repressed  so  many  insurrections. 
and  demolished  so  many  barri- 
cades, could  not  stifle  the  ex- 
plosion of  revolutionary  art 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century  art  immortalised  the 
solemn  moment  when  the  Revo- 
lution flew  to  arms,  the  year  of 
Vaimy  (Fig.  773). 

Louis  Philippe  coDtributecl  to 
the  imperial  apotheosis:  the  Emperor  played  his  part  in  this  glorifi- 
cation of  the  past.  When  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  were  brought  back 
from  St.  Helena.  Visconii  built  a  monumental  tomb  at  the  Invalides 
lo  receive  them.  A  kind  of  fatality  seemed  to  combine  the  names  of 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV  at  every  turn :  in  the  Louvre  which  the 
Emperor  had  proposed  to  finish,  at  Versailles  where  his  battles  were 
recorded,  in  the  Place  VendSmc,  where  the  column  of  the  Grande 
replaced  the  statue  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  and  finally. 


feel    her. 


Mar 


We 


1  majesty  and 
beauty  from  memories  and  his- 
tory; Visconti's  heavy  sarcopha- 
gus seems  by  no  means  too 
ponderous  for  the  glory  it  sup- 
ports, and  the  graceful  Vklories 
which  guard  it  have  a  solemnilv 
unusual  in  the  works  of  Pradier 
(Fig.  783).  This  accomplished 
pupil  of  Bosio  pleased  both 
Classicists  and  Romanticists  bv 
his  purity  of  form  and  refinement 
of  sentiment.  His  sivie  or  his  ''' 
hand  is  apparent  in  iimumerable 


r 
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monuments  and  decorative 
period,  fountains,  clocks. 


There  were,  ho 
followed  more  dose 
pulse  which  inspire 
day :  some  of  ihem, 
neur,  tet  loose  a  sor 
to    express    violent 

Preault  believed, 
the  Rre  of  improvi: 


orks  of  this 

(Fig.  782). 

sculptors  who 

Romantic  im- 

[   the 


1  the  painters  i 
like  Jehan  du  Seig- 
I  of  muscular  tempest 
passion  (Fig.  781). 
with   Delacroix,  thai 


ation  and  energy  oi 
iai  to  sincere  expres- 
sion, and  ihal  the  work  would  be  more 
hving  if  [he  artist  wrestled  with  his  block 
of  stone.  He  sometimes  succeeded  in 
wringing  a  cry  of  passion,  as  jt  were, 
from  wood  or  marble;  but  the  material 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  brutal 
touch  of  his  agitated  genius  (Fig.  779). 

Barye  (1796-1875)  alone  achieved  abs 
untrammelled   by   classical    tradition.     He 
characteristic   outlines   and    iheir   attitudes, 
afterwards  reconstiluted  their  wild  life  in 
a  whole  empire  added  to  the  somewhat  nar. 
for  the  Egyptian  lions  are  decorative  figure 
lined  their  animal  studies  to  the  horse.     B 
trails ;  whether  monumental  or  decorat 
weights,  they  are  full  of  a  vigorous 
bronze    suggests    ihe    play    of    muscle 
the  curves  and  folds  are  like  springs 
force.    His  wild    beasts  are  shown  ii 


alute  success  m  an  art 
studied  animals,  their 
.  at  the  museum,  and 
in  the  desert.  This  wa» 
arrow  domain  of  statuary ; 
ires,  and  the  Greeks  con- 
Barye 's  animals  arc  por- 
.  gigantic  groups  or  letter- 
Jitv  The  da>k.  luslrou. 
mder  the  thick  fur  and 
;htened  by  an  irresistible 
iruggic  for 


CrmrMrT,  P»rii) 
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food,  crawling,  bounding,  crouching  over 
their  prey;    we  seem  lo  hear  the  crunch- 


ing 


>f  boi 
ihis  gri 


ind  the  growls  of  pleasure 


battle  betwef3  the  hu 


i«7 


pursuer  and  the  weak  fugiiive.  Barye 
work  is  one  of  the  finest  discoveries  of 
modern  sculpture;  it  is  marked  by  the 
rare  artistic  quality  of  a  perfect  balance 
between  technique  and  conception.  After 
Barye,  Cain.  Dalou  and  Gardet  set  their 
haughty  lions  to  guard  the  doors  of  pal- 
aces, and  Frcmiet  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  sharp,  abrupt  silhouettes  of  his  horse- 
men. Since  Barye's  appearance,  the 
curly,  benevolent  lions  which  used  to  smile 
at  children  in  the  public  gardens,  with 
no.  JJ9,— pREAULi,  one  paw  on  a  ball,  have  made  way  lor 

(Church  oi  Sahu-Gcrvais  Farii)     '^^  Strange  bulk  of  great  wild  beasts,  and    ■ 
the  fury  of  their  mortal  encounters. 
The  Revolution  shattered  the  continuity  of  French  traditional 

ail.  monarchical  and  religious.     It  destroyed  many  effigies  of  saints    I 

and  kings,  and  violated   manv  tombs;    transformations  so  vital  as    { 

the  adoption  of  Christianity,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolution 

cannot  be  brought  about  without  some  injury  to  the  furniture  of  the 

ancient  society  by  the  new  order.     Works  of  art  are  not  mere  inert 

forms;    they  are  haunted  idols. 

In  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the 

Convention,    the    repression   o( 

the  ancient  regime  was  savagely 

exercised  upon  everything  it  had 

left  behind  it.     When  this 

of  fury  had  spent  itself,  atlempti 
■'e  the  mod. 


em  world  with  thf 

the  past.     There  w. 

as  weli  as  a  religio 

aichical  restoration. 

statues,    violated 

empty  shrines  becai 

offensive  relics,  documents   (or 

the  historian,  and  treasures  lor 

the  amateur;  museums  received 
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of    the 


this  wreckage 

churches;    arcnaeo 

enthusiasm  took  the  place 

ol  religious  fervour.     It  is 

not   surprising    that     the 

a:sthetic  sentiment  should 

resemble   a   kind    of  lay 

piety,  since  works  of  art 

are  so  often  the  disused 

accessories  of  worship. 
Two   men  contributed 

very  prominently  to   this 

reconciliation  in  ihe  name 

of     beauty,     between 

modem     and     mediaeval 

France ;    Chateaubriand, 

who  revealed   the  senti- 
mental power  of  the  Gothic  monuments  to  the  Romanticists,  and 

Lenoir,  who   during   the  revolutionary  turmoil    received   into   his 

Museum  of  French  Monuments  the  ancient  stones,  tombs  and  statues 

which  had  been  torn  from  their  places  and  thrown  into  the  gutter. 

The  Genie  du  Cbristianame  and  the  relics  accumulated  in  the 

Muiee  des  Petits-Augustins  kindled  French  imagination.  The 
Middle  Age  revealed  itself,  richly 
coloured,  moving  and  mysteri- 
ous, as  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
cathedral ;  the  purest  Classicists, 
even  Ingres  himself,  dreamt  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  ones 
who  studied  it  brought  to  their 
work  so  much  feeling  that  an 
echo  of  their  poetry  still  lightens 
at  times  the  dull  labours  of  the 
ned.  Chateaubriand  and 
Lenoir  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
that  extensive  and  varied  work 
which  was  to  occupy  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  age  jtior  excel- 
lence of  careful  research  among 
archives,  catalogues  of  works  of 
art,  restoration  of  ruins  and 
foundation  of  museums. 
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"1 

was  trans-    I 


e  the  cupolt 


never  ceaaeJ  to  ridi 
cal  regularity  of  ihi 
been  persistently  decried  ever  sit 
cise  it;  its  assailants  should  h^ 
lecture  is  not  so  easily  transfc 
literary  fame  of  the  Gothic  forms  nali 
HI  antic  art  admired  the  intricate  slyli 
hriand   had    declared   that   the   vault   ■ 
branches  of  ancient  forests.     Small  obj< 
books  were  adorned  with  com- 
plicated ribs.  Even  some  Gothic 
lombs    were    constructed.     The 
"Enghsh  garden,"  always  fash- 
ionable, became  more  and  more 
melancholy ;    sometimes  it  shel- 
tered the  fragments  of  an  abbey 
or  some  anonymous  recumbent 
figure,  rigid  in  his  armour,  with 
folded   hands,  one   of    Charle- 
magne's  knights,    or    a    Mero- 
vingian Frank  at  the  least. 

Then  the  archsEologists,  his- 
torians or  architecls,  Merimee, 
Lassus.  and  Viollel-le-Duc,  be- 
gan to  study  the  Gothic  buildings 
jn  france.     Many  of  these  were 


Archileclurew 

formed  by  this 

the  Middle  Ages.     In  the 

first    place,    the   Golhic 

Hu"berrRoben'rRomTii 
ruins;  painters  preferred 
the  old  houses  of  Rouen 
to  the  remains  of  [he 
Forum.  Poets  described 
the  Burgs  of  German 
legend  in  sombre  colours, 
and  lithographers  popu- 
'  iarised   reproductions   of 

moss-grown  towers  and 
fretted   gables.     They 
and  columns,  and  the  geometri- 
ments,  and  this  archileclure  has 
'I'el  it  was  not  enough  to  criti- 
offered  a  substitute ;    but  archj- 
rd  as  painting  or  poetry.     The 
turally  affected  decoration,     Ro- 
f  German  Gothic;  Chateau- 
of  a  cathedral  imitates  the 
id  the  frontispieces  of 
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^r,< 


in  ruins,  and  thus  there 
came  about  a  vast  enter- 
prise of  restoration,  an 
encile&s  woik,  to  which  a 
great  part  ol  the  activiiy 
of  French  architects  has 
been  devoted.  The 
France  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  created  so 

to  preserve  historical  and 
artistic  monuments.  First 
Lenoir  set  to  work  al  Cluny,  Baltard  at  Saint-Germain -des-Prcs, 
Lassus  al  Saint-Gerniain-l'Auxerrois,  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  Notre- 
Dame  of  Paris,  and  Chartres;  then  Ruprich- Robert  at  Mont  Saint- 
Michel,  Abadie  at  Petigueux.  Boeswilwald  at  Laon,  Viollet-le-Duc 
at  Notre-Dame  of  Paris,  al  Carcassonne  and  at  Pierrefond, 

These  architects  were  not  content  to  restore.  When  they  were 
ihoroushly  acquainted  with  the  Gothic  organism,  they  thought 
themselves  capable  of  resuscitating  it.  The  building  oi  basilicas 
ceased.     Sometimes  it  was  considered  enough  to  give  a  Gothic 

fade  to  some  old  church,  as  at  Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen.     Else- 


facadi 


p-here,  at  Sainte-Clotilde,  Paris,  and  Saint-Epvre,  Nancy,  etc., 
architects  built  an  entire  new  church  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  love  a  form  of  archi- 
tecture, nor  even  to  understand  it  well,  in  order  to  revive  it.  The 
most  successful  Gothic  paslicci  are  extremely  cold ;  the  modem  con- 
structor brings  his  clas- 
sical habits  to  his  task, 
regularity  of  plan,  sym- 
metry and  clarity  of  de- 
sign, that  rigorous  regu- 
larity which  determines 
the  form  of  the  building 
in  all  its  details,  and  that 
division  of  labour  which 
makes  the  architect  ex- 
clusively a  draughtsman 
and  the  workman  a  mere 
stone-cutter.  In  the  old 
T.  cathedrals,   the   stone   is 

lull  of  life  in  «v«rj  ^«xv\ 
37J 


(f*«D.    Nmrdrii 

already  set  the  example  by 
Even  the  Revolutionaries  v 
have  never  enlirelv  abjured 
ment  may  nevertheless  be  sj 
French  art :  ever  since  this 
a  man  of  genius  imposes  his 
forces  them  to  think  and  feel 
no  longer  a  result  of  society ; 

doubledly  modify  our 
manners  of  seeing  and 
feeling;  Naturalists  and 
Impressionists  discovered 
unknown  aspects  for  the 
public.  Thev  were  dar- 
ing, because  the  Roman- 
dcisls  had  taught  thai  the 
work  of  genius  is  a  stroke 
of  audacity  which  suc- 
ceeds. Our  greatest  artists 
waged  war  against  the 
/astco^tJicir  times.    Con- 
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the  work  is  varied,  rich,  and  unex- 
pected ;  the  modem  copies  are  stunted 
in  their  growth;  the  ory  geometry  of 
contemporary  architects  has  been  un- 
able to  capture  the  soul  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral. 

The  Romantic  movement  has  not 
been  permanent  in  all  respects. 
French  thought  has  been  formed  by 
too  long  training.  The  artist  never 
seems  to  us  altogether  the  master, 
free  to  treat  his  art  according  to  his 
temperament.  In  this  respect  Dela- 
croix has  not  triumphed  over  Ingres. 
We  are  very  far  from  agreeing  upon 
a  dogma  of  aesthetics  and  yet  if  a 
work  appears  full  of  daring  originality 
everyone,  both  friends  and  enemies, 
recalls  the  great  traditions  to  com- 
bat  or  to  d^end  it.  Delacroix  had 
invoking  in  his  own  favour  Poussin, 
ith  us  fall  back  upon  tradition.  They 
ssic  spirit.  The  Romantic  move- 
d  to  have  transformed  the  conditions  of 
xplosion  of  individualism,  the  idea  that 
originality  on  his  contemporaries,  and 
ith  him,  has  held  ils  ground.  Art  is 
ather  does  it  mould  society,  and  in- 
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llict  belween  them,  to  whom  inven- 
tion is  a  necessity,  and  ihe  public. 
which  they  have  to  educate,  is 
inevitable.  The  strife  began  in  the 
time  of  Louis  Philippe ;  this  period 
witnessed  the  birth  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  "artist"  and  the  "bour- 
geois." A  sort  of  battle  raged. 
With  Ingres,  Delacroix,  and  all  those 
who  came  after  them,  we  conslantly 
find  the  feelings  which  are  developed 
by  combativeness,  the  desire  to  con- 
quer, the  rage  of  defeat,  the  pride  of 
triumph,  and  more  ollen  doubt  as  to 
the  final  success.  Artists  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  peaceful  security  of  the 
masters  of  the  old  regime. 

Finally,  Romandcism  .taught  us 
that  to  understand  a  work  we  must 
enter  into  communion  with  the  indi- 
vidual or  collective  soul  which  it  embodies.  Since  we  have  looked 
k>i  a  hidden  message  in  it.  and  not  for  the  more  or  less  successful 
realisation  o(  ideal  beauty,  we  have  leamt  to  love  even  the  obsolete 
forms  o(  art ;  the  Classicist,  always  ready  to  despise  all  that  of- 
fended his  taste,  condemned  himself  to  ignore  the  ages  which  were 
:anons.  By  speaking  frankly  of  themselves,  the 
e  accustomed  us  to  think  that  artists  throughout  the 
-,  even  unconsciously.  And  since  we  have  ceased 
imc  of  lasle  when  we  would  appreciate  the  depth 
nspiration,  many  works  which  seemed  dead  have 
come  to  lite.  The  Classicist,  metaphysical  and  dogmatic,  was  very 
disdainful;   Romanlicism  has  enlarged  our  aesthetic  sympathy  by 
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I  of  his 
ha^ 

ages  did  the  same 
to  judge  in  the  m 
and  delicacy  o(  i; 


baling  ihe  secrei  jeniiment  ihat  underlies  beauty. 
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During  the  second  half  of  thenineteenth  cenlury,  scholars  gradually 

Inipplanled  poels  in  [he  eeneral  governance  of  minds.     The  Roman- 

I  ticiat.  Victor  Hugo  or  Delacroix,  like  Narcissus  bending  over  his 

1    fountain,  only  looked  al  Nature  to  see  the  reflection  of  himself.     To 

him,  the  universe  was  but  a  storehouse  of  images  on  which  he  drew 

)  hia  poetry.     When  these  exuberant  peraonahties 

ha  a  sobered  down,  reality  appeared  lo  ihem,  and  interested  them. 

The  landscape  painters  had  sel  the  example;    following  in  their 

wake,  painters  and  sculptors,  ;         " 

absolute  exactitude  was  the  In 

the  object  is  a  scientist's  virtue, 

form  of  the  positive  spirit. 

During  this  period,  the  continuity  of  Fi 
by  sudden  revolutions.     Arlistn 
the  agitations  which  keep  us  poised,  as  il 
I  and  compression;  but  the  convulsions  of 
371 
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ihc  radiant  summits  of  art. 
Architecture,  which  always 
exptesses  the  general  char- 
acter of  commumdes  clearly, 
was  at  once  very  prolific  aiid 
somewhat  lacking  in  origi- 
nality; this  seems  to  show 
thai  the  general  existence 
was  not  so  unstahle  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  and  that  so- 
ciety had  not  yet  evolved  a 
Dew  form  of  collective  life. 
These  abrupt  changes  were 
after  all  only  a  question  of 
political  regime,  a  battle  of 
pure  theory  or  of  personal 
interest.  Governments, 
whatever  they  are,  must  always  have  one  and  the  same  object, 
which  is  to  aid  in  the  increase  of  ticbes.     The  conflicting  move- 


not  be  allowed  to  hide 
'hich  nothing  can  resist, 
ichieve  a  little  ease,  or  in 
average  intellectual  cul- 

the  nineteenth  century, 
^hisemenl  of 


ments  which  agitated  supierficial  France  n 

that  deep  current,  the  slow  pressure  of 

Every  day,  a  rather  larger  number  of  met 

other  words,  a  relative  prosperity  and  a 

ture.     This  was  the  great  social  event 

and  modem  art  was  to  manifest  this  indefinite  enfr: 

the  middle  classes  after  its  fashion. 

We  should  be  less  conlempluous  of  nineteenth  century  architi 
if  we  studied  it  in  its  coll.     '  ... 

buildings.  It  is  true  that 
the  past  century  invented 
no  type  of  church,  cha- 
teau, or  palace,  nor  even 
of  town  house  or  theatre. 
But  it  realised  a  new 
conception  of  the  Town. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  and 
more  especially  under 
Louis  XV,  architects  had 
already  designed  decora- 
tive schemes  which  had 
embraced  much  more 
than  the ia^ded  iaa^z 
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Tegulatity  had  been  introduced  into 
the  confused  Paris  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  it  was  more  especially  in  the 
nineteenth  century  that  ancient  towns 
were  iranBlornied,  and  innumerable 
houses  were  given  thai  unity  of  style 
and  that  symmetry  which  had  hitherto 
been  reserved  for  a  palace,  a  church, 
or  a  public  square. 

Napoleon  had  not  had  lime  to  ex- 
ecute the  grandiose  transformations  he 
Eroposed  in  his  capital :  nevertheless. 
is  Arc  de  Triompiie  was  undertaken, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  wide 
avenues  bearing  the  names  ol  generals 
and  of  battles,  which  now  radiate  '"'•  " 
from  the  Eioile.  At  ihe  Tmleries,  (Pbnt.. 
Percier  and  Fontaine  began  the  second 
arm  which  the  palace  was  to  stretch 

towards  ihe  Louvre,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  sUuclure  were  1 
gradually  banished  from  the  ouadrilaleral  as  the  junction  neared 
completion.  Pierre  Lescoi's  little  pavilions,  and  Phihbert  Delorme's 
Tuileries  were  finally  united  after  many  tentative  essays.  Since 
then,  the  destruction  of  the  Tuileries  has  opened  out  the  Court  of 
the  Carrousel,  and  the  two  wings  of  the  Louvre  now  extend 
towards  the  immense  avenue  which  leads  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 


Historical  vicissitudes 

the  arrangement  of  a  Fre 


sed  this  pah 


nho 


suggeil 
th  fa5ades  on  every 
side,  and  traversed  by  as 
many  passages  as  an 
urban  quarter,  it  never- 
theless preserves  its  ma- 
jestic unity;  its  architect* 
bore  in  mind  the  decora- 
lion  of  the  primitive  parts, 
and.  above  all,  they  de- 
vised a  dexterous  arrange- 
ment to  mask  the  original 
asymmetry  of  a  building 
composed  of  two  bodiet, 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilo" 
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ously  coDceived. 

llie  RestOTadoD  and  the  July 
Monarchy  abstained  from  vast 
municipal  enterpriser.  Louis 
Philippe's  principal  conunissioru 
were  for  fountains  in  the  public 
squares  and  at  cross  roads.  Guilion 
designed  those  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Visconti  that  of  the 
Place  Louvois.  of  Moiiere  and  of 
Saint  5ulpice ;  imitatiiis  Paris,  the 
cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Nimes  set 
up  nymphs  in  the  style  of  Pradier 
on  their  fountains.  But  it  was 
more  especially  under  the  Second 
Empire  that  Paris  was  methodi- 
cally transformed.  Political  causes 
ihe  old  city  of  the  Cabochicns,  of 
[  1792.  1830  and  1848,  the  Paris  of 
1  difficuh  to  hold;  Uuis  XVI,  Charles  X  and 
Louis  Philippe  had  fell  the  irksomeness  of  being  shut  tip  in  the 
Tuileries,  the  prisoners  of  their  subjects.  Under  Louis  Philippe, 
at  the  slightest  alarm,  the  network  of  narrow  streets  bristled  with 
':ades:  an   ovetlumed  omni- 


haslened  this  metamorphoa 
the  League,  of  the  Fronde, 


bus  and  a  few  paving-atones 
sufficed    to    hold    up    the    king's 

lables  rained  from  every  window. 
Napoleon  III  could  not  think  of 
abandoning  Paris;  but,  under  the 
administration  of  Haussmann, 
engineers  and  architects  created  a 
new  city.  After  the  fashion  of  Le 
Notre,  when  he  was  laying  out  a 
French  park,  they  drove  wide 
avenues  and  regular  streets  boldly 
through  the  langle  of  old  build- 
ings; even  the  most  ordinary 
houses,  with  no  pretensions  to 
artistic  merit,  were  brought  into 
the    system    of    decoration,    and 
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I  the  general 


made  to  contribute 
effecL 

The  principle  of  classic  regu- 
larity went  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
facade  or  a  square,  and  extended 
to  the  whole  town.  The  audacity 
of  these  architects  lay  in  their  ap- 
plication of  this  conception  to  a  cily 
ao  ancient  and  so  vital  as  Paris. 
They  rebuilt  the  Cite  and  the  Iwo 
banks  which  face  it;  they  pierced 
Paris  with  wide  rectilinear  ave- 
nues, extending  from  one  monument 
to  another,  just  as  the  alleys  at 
Versailles  unite  two  fountains  or 
two  groups  of  sculpture.  "1  have 
never,"  writes  Baron  Haussmann. 
"traced  the  line  of  any  sort  of  street. 


.v  principal 


artery  of  Paris,  without  considering  the  point  of  view  which  could 
be  given  it."  In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  which  he  follows, 
the  pedestrian  sees  a  dome,  a  spire  or  a  picturesque  silhouette  which 
arouses  his  interest  and  leads  him  on  to  a  square  from  which 
other  avenues  radiate.  These  large  arteries,  sweeping  through  the 
crowded  quarters  of  old  Paris,  revealed  many  an  ancient  building, 
greatly  surprised  at  being  thus 
brought  into  the  light.  Around 
those  which  [he  modern  town  lelt 
intact,  the  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood seem  to  stand  away,  for  we 
can  no  longer  tolerate  any  crowd- 
ing round  an  important  structure. 
The  transformation  is  not  vet  com- 
plete; a  new  Paris  continues  to 
replace  that  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  just  as  this 
classical  Paris  had  superseded 
mediaeval  Paris. 

The  majority  of  the  buildings 
carried  out  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  designed  to  decorate  the 
city,  both  plan  and  site  of  palace 
and  church  were  chosen  with  a  view 
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to  a  general  urban  effect 
Churche!  like  Saint- 
Pierre  at  Montrouge  and 
Saint  Augustin,  palaces 
like  the  trocadero.  the 
Grand  Palais  and  the 
Petit  Palais  of  the 
Champs  E^ysees  (Figs, 
804,  805).  buildings  l£e 
the  Opera  House  (Fig. 
801),  are  primarily  ad- 
mirable for  their  suita- 
bility to  the  plan  of  the 
avenues  and  the  con- 
fieuralion  of  the  soil.  The  palace  of  Longchamp  (Fig.  807)  and 
Notre  Dame-de-ia-Grande  at  Marseilles,  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviercs 
at  Lyons  (Fig.  809),  and  the  Sacre  Cceur  at  Montmarlre  (Fig. 
810),  show  less  originality  in  their  architecture  than  in  their  in- 
ielligent  choice  of  situation. 

The  most  typical  work  of  the  niDeleenlK  century  was  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  great  town,  with  wide  open  spaces,  straight  avenues, 
and  a  simple  plan  which  affords  large  perspectives  and  facilitates 
circulation.  Though  it  did  not  invent  a  religious  style,  or  create  new 
palaces  and  chateaux,  this  century  transformed  the  private  house, 
adapting  it  to  the  general  decoration  of  the  street,  and  arranging  it 
'^'  ■■>•-<<      ^j^^  manifests  that 

problem  for  the 


mfort  I 

Such 
as  those 
caled  are 
^ed 
th. 

the  nineteenth ._ 

garded  old  stones.     Th. 
quarters  which  are  disap- 
pearing amused  the  im- 
agination, and  the  hoi 
wlikk  are  rising  in  theii 
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placet  make  no  suck  ap- 
peal. In  the  eighleenth 
century  Cochin  ihe 
Youneer  said  ihal  Rouen 
was  me  ugliest  town  in 
France,  lor  the  very  reason 
whicK  makes  us  now  con- 
sider it  the  most  pictu- 
resque. Cochin  spoke  as 
a  modem,  and  we  are  all 
antiquarians.  The  beauty  „,.  s^i— cakmir.    ii™ka  hdise.  r,inis. 

of  the  buildings  owes  a 

good  deal  to  association ;  we  regret  the  remains  of  history  too  much 
to  be  able  to  admire  the  cold  and  commodious  structures  whicli  re- 
place them.  This  gives  rise  to  vain  recriminations.  A  living  city 
cannot  be  a  museum  of  reli 


Modem  French  architecture,  though  it  aims  at  comfort,  r 
faithful  to  classical  decoration.  If  but  a  few  important  monuments 
survived  from  which  to  reconstruct  the  artistic  hislorv  of  the  last 
diree  centuries— the  Louvre,  Versailles,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Champs- Ely  sees — we  might  pass 
is  XIV  to  1 90O,  without  overstep- 


ihe  Bourse,  and  the  Palais  de 
irom  summit  to  summit,  from  Lol 
ping  the  boundaries  of  classical 
than  those  accepted  since  the  tiir 
and  Western  civilisation.     Fr 


encountering  other  (or 
:  of  the  Greeks  by  Mediterranean 
society  had  undergone  many  cata- 
clysms, but  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  architects 
were  still  erecting  colonnades, 
just  as  Perraujt.  Mansarl  and 
Gabriel  had  done.  Classical 
taste  has  been  made  more  flex- 
ible, enriched  by  the  eclecticism 
natural  to  a  century  of  historians 
and  travellers.  EJecorative  ele- 
ments are  borrowed  from  all 
countries  and  all  ages;  we  are 
no  longer  astonished  by  a  Hin- 
doo, an  Arab,  or  an  Egyptian 
motive.  In  religious  architecture 
more  especially,  Gothic,  Roman- 
esque and  Byzantine  imitations 
have  persisted.     Religion,  wb.\K.t^ 
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no  longer  suffices  for  the 
guidance  of  human  thought 
and  activity,  can  not  now 
create  a  style;  life  no  longer 
fashions  art,  and  art  has  to 
find  its  forms  independendy ; 
it  has  sought  them  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  past.  At 
Saint-Augustin  (F^ig.  798), 
Bahaid  bent  his  iron  into 
Byzandne  forms;  in  the 
Church  of  La  Trinite  (Fig. 
797).  Ballu  preferred  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
fi.;.sj3.  uiKii  s  tvE  h£«  Of  THt  uKAMi  I'ALnts  saHcc  i  both  adapted  their 
,™  """/"^ ''t"""''"^.''^.''*!','!    ■  buildings  to  the   luxury   of 

{PhotQ.  from  "  Pans  ™  PTi  MIon,"  by  A.  ,1.      I     C-         LT  ,         ■ 

Schodcherundu.  Ddcugia.)  the  lashionable  quarters  in 

which  they  stand;  at  La 
Trinity,  as  al  the  Opera  House,  an  open  corridor  enables  fair  wor- 
shippers to  step  from  their  carriages  without  wetting  their  costumes. 
Gamier's  Opera  House  (Figs.  801,  802),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of' the  nineteenth  century,  shows  how  decorative 
eclecticism  can  adapt  itself  to  modern  needs.  Gamier  repeated 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  at 
Bordeaux;  the  facade,  with  its  ^lleries  and  colonnades,  recalls 
the  architecture  of  the  Venetian  Renaissance,  that  of  Sansovino 
and  Palladio;  but  a  great  number  of  details  are  borrowed  fro 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt.     The  exterior  duly  suggests  the  charact 


of  the  building  and  its  i 
foyer,  the  cupola  over 
the  auditorium,  and  the 
huge  pediment,  which 
not  only  completes  the 
silhouette,  but   indicates 


1  design,  with  the  gailer 


;  for  the 


the   div 

ision    between 

nd     auditorium. 

Th-  ar 

chitect  aimed  at 

a  richn 

sss  of  effect  that 

should 

surnass   the  Vet- 
Mansart  and  Le 

Brun. 

He    used    poly- 

chrome 

marbles,  and 
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lesusdtaled  Byzantine 
mosaic.  Bui  modem 
dress  Kas  none  of  tiie 
splendour  of  Louis  XIV 
costume,  and  ihe  austere 
umplicity  of  black  coals 
forms  a  strange  conltast 
to  this  more  tfian  royal 
setting. 

Nenot's  Sorbonne  must 
be  cited  as  an  example 
of  the   skill  with    which 

intricate    problems  have  ""  """    cHAi«ps'-'sLYseEE,'pAmr*" 

been  solved ;  the  architect 

had  to  buiid  a  Temple  of  Science,  vast  and  complicated  as  the 
travail  of  modem  thought,  upon  a  difficult  site  in  a  restricted  space, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  respect  certain  aspects  of  Richelieu's  ancient 
monument.  While  utilitarian  exigencies  become  more  imperious  every 
day  in  libraries,  museums,  universities,  and  countless  other  public 
buildings,  our  architects  cannot  bring  themselves  to  sacrifice  noble 
classical  fa^des. 

Nevertheless,  a  growing  audacity  in  the  application  of  iron  has 
created  a  new  type  of  building.  A  metallic  architecture  has  grown 
up  aide  by  side  with  the  traditional  stone  architecture.  Periodical 
exhibitions  have  done  much  to  bring  this  about.  The  Central 
Markets  (Halles).  built  by  Ballard,  showed  that  iron  is  an  indis- 
pensable material  for  constmcling  an  immense  shelter  without 
encumbering  the  ground 
with  supporting  walls 
and  pillars.  Pointed 
architecture  was  sur-  , 
passed  in  its  own  do- 
main; builders  in  stone 
could  never  have  thrown 
ribs  of  such  a  span  upon 
such  slender  abutments; 
the  engineer  can  easily 
build  a  metal  cage  whicn 
would  contain  a  Gothic 
nave.  Iron,  a  very  elastic 
yet  resistant  material, 
capable  olte 
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has  replaced  stone  wherever  stone  formerly  replaced  wood  in  vault 
and  framework.  Baltard  in  the  Church  of  Saint-Augustin,  La- 
brouste  in  the  Bibliotheque  Sainte- Genevieve  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Due  in  a  hall  of  (he  Palais  de  Justice,  accordingly 
utilised  iron  girders,  which  play  the  same  part  as  the  ribs  in  the 
Gothic  vault.  Metallic  naves  are  essential  in  railway  stations, 
which  have  to  be  enlarged  periodically,  and  in  exhibition  build- 
ings, which  are  always  temporary. 

But  iron  has  not  superseded  atone  in  its  decorative  function.  The 
majority  oi  these  metallic  skeletons  are  faced  by  walls,  which  bear 
the  Iradilional  ornament.  The  latest  French  railway  stations  and 
the  inost  recent  exhibition  buildings,  those  o(  1900,  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees  are  market- halls,  masked  by  classic  (ajades.  The  inter- 
vention of  iron  has  there- 


fore caused  no  bi 
continuity  in  the 


(i>AoIa.  Neunjcin.l 


hof 
:yle  of 
Mansart  and  Gabriel.  It 
is  used  for  convenience; 
but  the  beauty  of  stone 
cannot  be  sacrificed. 
Various  attempts  have, 
indeed,  been  made  to  re- 
ject it.  The  huge  Galerie 
des  Machines  built  by 
Dutert  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1869,  was  acclaimed 
as  the  masterpiece  of 
metallic  construction.     It 


t 
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illy  been  demolished  to  show 
'Gabriel's  paviHons  again.  Iron,  in  spile 
of  the  exiraotdinary  flexibility  of  its 
powers,  canniK  oust  the  traditional  ma- 
terials of  the  mason.  Without  doubt 
engineers  raise  vaults  and  arches  which 
appear  prodigious  when  measured  by 
tte  scale  of  stone  construction,  but  power 
i<Hily  astonishes  us  in  proportion  to  human 
force.  When  arms  were  replaced  by 
achines  we  no  longer  had  any  scale  by 
which  to  measure  the  vastness  shown 
us.  Iron  architecture,  calculated  scien- 
tifically on  paper,  and  afterwards  re- 
alised mechanically,  is  not  susceptible 
^  to  chance,  accident  or  success.  Between 
conception  and  achievement,  there  is  no      fw- ' 

it  for  initiative,  effort,  or  appli- 

jCation.     True,  these  metallic  halls  bear 

le  impress  of  human  intelligence,  but  they  sh( 

ibour.     Astonished   though  we  may  be  at  th< 

St  and  welded, 


>  trace  of  human 
mglh  of  bars  of 
id  hoisted  mechanically  into  position,  we 
ith  far  greater  interest  at  a  wrought  iron 
panel  artistically  hammered.  The  hand 
of  man  alone  can  draw  a  work  of  art 
from  inert  matter.  Machinery  stamps 
everything  it  produces  with  its  own  in- 
difference. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  new  orna- 
mental style  for  furniture,  jewels,  and  all 
the  accessories  of  modem  life  and  luxury, 
is  often  ascribed  to  the  stagnation  of 
architecture.  From  the  pseudo-GotKic 
evolved  by  the  Romantic  imagination, 
to  the  Empire  style,  perpetuated  and 
popularised  by  the  July  Monarchy,  there 
is  no  style  which  has  not  been  revived, 
and  is  not  still  current.  That  artistic 
heritage  which  enriches  our  museum*, 
has  weighed  very  heavily  upon  essays 
in  a  "new  art,"  ever  since  the  passion 
for  ancient  thin^i  pa^^eA^^t«tv'W.v)a&». 


* 
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of  collectors  into  well-lo-do  society 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Frenchmen  began  lo 
recoffnise  thai  in  their  admirafioD 
for  the  furniture  of  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI,  ihey  had  forgotlen  lo 
make  any  of  their  own.  They  be- 
gan lo  look  about  for  an  original 
method  of  decoration  suitable  lo 
modem  life.  It  was  an  impossible 
enterprise,  for  a  decorative  system  is  \ 
not  a  spontaneous  creation ;  one  style  ' 
generates  another.  The  "modem  j 
style"  itself  chose  ancestors ;  its  in- 
itiators were  also  imitators;  but  they  ' 
sought  inspiration  outside  of  classical  I 

a  good  deal  to  the  Middle  Ages; 
others  admired  the  Japanese,  their  ' 
light  colours,  their  capricious  lines,  and  the  asymmetrical  forms  of  their  ' 
art,  which,  unlike  our  own,  had  never  been  dominated  by  stone  archi- 
tecture. Others  again  were  attracted  by  English,  Belgian,  and  : 
Austrian  models,  by  the  furniture  of  all  the  countries  which  have  a  i 
decorative  style  independent  of  the  French, 

Finally— and  this  was  the  beginning  of  real  and  fecund  innova-    ; 
tion— artists  like  Galle  of  Nancy  drew  from  the  plant  world  delicate    ; 
fancies  which  they  applied  lo  pottery,  jewels,  and  furniture.     But 
the  chasm  between  a 
flower  and 
chair    is    s< 
vegetabli 

either  remain  a  purely  ex 
trinsic  adornment,  or  thi 
object    must    undergo    ; 
decorative  contortion, 
spile  of  this,  the  style 
Nancy  frequendy  shi 
a  happy  boldness  in  its 
adventurous  caprices. 
Majorelles      furniture 
sometimes  sacri&ces  logic 
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I  il  always  si 
beauly  of  line,  and  the  richness  of 
a  regal  style.  The  city  of  Slan- 
islas,  Here,  and  Lamour  has  not 
degenerated.  Since  the  close  of 
the  era  of  fantastic  exaggeration, 

asy  to  recognise  an  original 

.ell  i    ~      ^ 


il  defined  type  in  cerlain 
:.  Tne  inno 


and  ' 

modern  furniture.  1  he  innovators 
have  rejected  the  plaque-deco- 
ration of  the  ancient  styles,  their 
applications  of  metal  and  mar- 
quetry ;  the  beauty  of  their  works 
lies  in  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  carved. 
Eugene  Caillard  designs  elegant 
curves  which  expand  into  carved  no  sij— e,  havabbe  *np  >,  >oLssEU)r. 
motives  at  the  angles ;  Dufr£ne,  u,  BoijL"vA>Q^'iN"ElufAKN.''[*i^DE  on 
Selmersheim  and  Plumet  mani-  ,   ""^T'T""-., 

(est  a  sane  and  reasonable  classic  ^'^'^'    '  ^"''"""  * 

purity.  In  this  beautiful  furniture,  solid.  logical  and  practical,  the 
parts  held  together  by  welded  joints  which  give  to  the  whole  a 
perfect  homogeneity,  the  continuity  of 
the  curves  recalls  the  forms  of  vegetable 
growth.  Although  original,  their  furni- 
ture retains  the  genera]  proportions  of 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVi  works.  They 
do  not  adopt  the  square  joinery  of  the 
English,  the  cubic  forms  of  the  Viennese, 
the  abrupt  asymmetrical  curves  of  the 
Belgians;  ihey  are  modem  in  their  some- 
what bare  simplicity,  but  we  feel  them 
lo  be  the  products  of  a  race  refined  by 
centuries  of  social  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  objects 
the  forms  of  which  are  not  so  clearly 
designated  by  their  uses.  Jewels  and 
pottery  impose  no  such  limitations  on  in- 
vention as  furniture.  For  these  litde  ob- 
f'ecls,  more  decorative  than  useful,  artists 
lave  found  new  forms  and  employ 
new  materials.    One  of  the  atpecU  in 


^mini 
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7artlia^^ 


which  [lineteentli  century  ai 
shown  the  greaiesl  poverty  i 
in  its  application  oi  the  same 
decoraljve  forms  to  woodeo 
panels,  iron  gales  and  china 
vases.  One  oj  ihe  oiiginalitiea 
ol  the  modem  style  is  thai  it  has 
more  respect  for  the  quality  o(  its 
malcrial  and  lums  ii  to  better 
account.  Carries.  Chaplet,  De- 
laherche  and  many  others  have 
produced  robust  vases  of  enam- 
elied  potleri,'.  and  have  overlaid 
them  with  rich  colour,  Laliqiie 
has  made  jewels  which  rival 
flowers  and  insecb  in  grace  and 
splendour.  Robert  and  Brandt 
(PhM.  ■■rArd,iiat-"i  f>ave  resuscitated  iron-woA,  the 

one  by  hammering  gale-panels, 
the  other  by  forging  delicate  pieces  of  omamenl. 

Id  spite  of  all  the  talent  lavished  on  it,  this  new  style  is  far  from 
finding  universal  acceptance.  This  is  because  the  society  for  which 
artists  produce  their  work  is  much  more  diificult  lo  conquer  than  in 
the  time  when  it  was  limited  lo  the  narrow  circle  of  the  court  and 
the  city.  How,  indeed,  can  we  expect  to  see  in  decorative  tasle  that 
unity  which  exists  nowhere,  eitlier  in  literature,  poliii 


Moreover,    the 


of 


far  (ro 
dying  out,  has  become 
more  general :  fashion 
renews  itself  without 
abandoning  retrospec- 
tive stj-les. 

The  advocates  of  a 
modem  art  have  some- 
what abused  their  argu- 

reauires  a  new  decora  live 
style.  Is  it  so  certain  that 
steam-engines  and  tele- 
gtaph  wires  have  entirely 
traaaionncd  our  ideals  ol 
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tinn  has  IWO  aspects,  one 
of  which  is  cenainly 
modified  continuously. 
dial  which  shows  wotk- 
loomx.  offices  and  shops. 
But  man  wii]  never  look 
for  pjcasure  in  ihc  places 
■where  he  works:  ke  le- 
terves  it  for  the  inlerior 

^i 

leisure.      And    aj though 
■Delhodsof  making  money 
Lave    changed    a    good 
<leal,  tho»e  o(  enjoying  it  ha 

ve  varied  n 

nuch  less.     The  lacloriet  and 

Machinery  which  feed  coDlemporaneous  liixin^'  have  not  transformed 
Ate  habits  of  social  life.  A  cujtivaied  and  prosperous  society  which 
becomes  more  numerous  every  day.  continues  the  life  led  in  the 
cightemth  century  by  the  resnicled  class  ol  the  arislocracy  and  rich 
It  is  very  well  content  with  the  furniture  in  which  the 
regime  found  a  perfect  combination  of  elegance  and  conJorL 


The  use  of  ihif  fumjtu 


fact,  no  whit  more  irksome  to  it  than 
the  expresaon  of  ideas  in  the  language 
of  the  Ejicyclopaedists.  Decorative 
"ncologismE  "  have  only  been  esKntial 
in  the  disposition  of  railway  carriages. 
steamers  and  automobiles.  Here  be- 
cause they  were  compulsory  the  new 
lorms  have  appeared  vexy  naturally. 
Will  the  essays  of  modem  art  make 
anv  change  in  the  general  style  of 
architecture  and  furniture,  ot  will  they 
leave  nothing  but  a  few  charming 
trifiei  behind?  Tlie  issue  seems  un- 
certain at  present :  the  artistic  pati  □( 
France  is  so  admirable  and  lo  varied 
that  it  is  difficuJl  to  do  justice  lo  Ae 
present  in  tiiis  counuy.  rordgn  coan- 
tries.  Belgium.  England  and  Oermany, 
accept  the  cxpenmenis  of  modern 
decoration  uith  less  hesitation.  Tlieti 
hixuiT  escapes  more  easily  from  the 
39\ 
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domination  of  the  past.  Their  archilecture 
and  furniture  do  not  have  to  efface  the 
memory  of  such  admirable  works  as,  for 
instance,  a  hotel  or  a  sofa  of  the  period  of 
Louis_  XVI.  France  of  the  "Ancien  Re^ 
gime"  outlives  itself  ia  its  art.  ll  imposes 
its  aristocratic  furniture  on  our  contempo- 
rary bourgeoisie.  The  past  with  us  is  so 
admirable  and  so  varied  that  it  prevents  us 
from  doing  justice  to  the  present 

The  fine  shades  of  contemporary  sensi- 
bility are  revealed  more  especially  in  paint- 
ing. It  is  here  that  the  naturahstic  tendencies 
which  dominated  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  most  apparent.  About 
the  year  1850  the  third  artistic  revolution 
f  truth  within  less  than  a  hundred  yeais  took 

fjace.  David  had  dethroned  Boucher,  and  was  dethroned  by 
ngres.  Now  Courbet  (1819-1877)  rose  in  revoh  against  Ingres 
and  Delacroix.  His  naturalism  was  a  new  thing  in  France.  Until 
then  French  painters  had,  after  the  Florentine  maruer,  made  their 
sketches  from  the  model,  but  not  their  pictures.  And  French 
painting  often  lacked  the  technical  vigor  and  the  spirited  execution 
which  we  admire  in  the  great  naturalistic  schools,  in  Caravaggio,  as 
in  Ribera  and  Velasquez,  Rubens  and  Jordaens.  Hals  and  Rem- 
brandt. Among  French  painters,  the  work  of  the  brain  had  always 
intervened  betw. 


achieved  in  the  name  ■ 


obs. 

1  reproduction. 

ade  some  at- 

r  the  aspects  of 


valion  and  i 
Gericault  had 
tempt  to  rende 
Nature  in  their  integrity  by 
of  colour;  but  his  work  was  pre- 
maturely ended.  It  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  century  that  in- 
tegral Naturalism  imposed  itself 
on  French   painting.      Courbet 


He  attempted  to  treat  the  hu- 
man figure  as  the  Fontainebleau 
landscape  painters  had  treated 
nature.  He  showed  us  the 
peasants  of   Omaus  with   their 
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odd  costumes  and  their  erolesque 
heads,  just  as  Rousseau  had  painted 
his  gnarled  old  oaks.  His  figures 
were  quite  unlike  those  of  Millet,  for 
by  their  dimensions— and  dimension 
is  an  important  element  in  paintins 
— Millet's  little  personages  belonged 
to  so-called  genre- painting,  and  a 
great  many  pictures  had  already 
represented  peasants  of  20  centi- 
metres; but  figures  of  I  metre  80 
had  always  belonged  to  mythology 
or  history.  Further,  the  moral  style 
of  Millet  corrected  trivial  vulgarity. 
Courbel,  on  the  contrary,  painted  a 
man  or  a  woman  in  the  grass  or  on 

the  soil  with  no  more  preparation  or  ^^^  g^^  — l..iihkii    kumb 

embarrassment  than  if  they  had  been  (Fhoio,  "Ari  ii  Dicaratiiin.") 

trees  or  oxen.  His  breadth  of  execu- 
tion was  very  different  from  the  careful,  tentative  technique  of  the 
Fonlainebleau  landscape  painters.  He  was  a  robust  workman,  whose 
guiding  principle  was  never  to  invent  or  to  correct.  In  the  midst  ol 
the  somewhat  insipid  art  of  the  Neo-Pompeians  of  the  Second 
Empire,  he  appeared  like  a  mason  before  a  wall,  brandishing  his 
palette-knife  and  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  needed  all  his 
self-confidence  to  meet  the  ridicule  which  assailed  htm.     At  a  time 
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when  Classicists  and  Roiiia»< 
ticiats  were  at  one  in  scorning 
vulgariiy.  an  arlisl  of  better 
education  or  of  more  refined 
intelligence  would  have  re- 
coiled from  ihe  difficulty,  li 
is  a  constant  danger  (or 
modern  art  tlial  it  is  sub- 
ject lo  the  taste  of  a  highly 
cultivated  civilisation ;  an 
insidious  politeness  laj^  its 
discipline  upon  all  well-bred 
people,  Courbet  was  not 
■3o„,:ZX'^;^^!^>.B^"  well-bred;  he  talked  loudly. 

(Miisrum,  M^niiitiiier,)  in    spite    of    laughter,     and 

his  example  loosened  many 
tongues.  Young  painters  learned  from  his  pictures  that  a  faithful 
rendering  of  Nature  need  not  entail  loss  of  energy  in  care  for 
accuracy,  but  that  such  a  rendering  may  rather  awaken  energy, 
and  lead  lo  a  number  of  expressive  discoveries  which  remain  hidden 
from  the  idealist. 

Courbet,  however,  lacked  much  of  the  equipment  he  required 
for  a  perfeedy  novel  presentment  of  Nature.  He  did  not  compose 
a  new  paletle ;  he  borrowed  thai  of  the  old  Bologneae,  of  Guercino, 
Caravaggio,  and  the  Spaniards,  all  those  artists  he  had  studied  in 
the  Louvre,  and  who  had  taught  him  to  envelop  his  vigorous 
figures  in  opaque  shad- 
ows and  leaden  colours; 
Gericault  and  Delacroix 
had  forestaUed  him  in 
this  lavish  use  of  bitu- 
men. For  the  realist 
Courbet.  this  mat 
had  very  serious  draw- 
backs ;  even  in  the  open 
air,  his  personages  moved 
in  darkness.  In  the 
Funeral  at  Omans  (Fig. 
822)  the  sky  is  veUed 
in  crape.  When  Courbet 
went  south  to  Montpel- 
lier   to  see   his  palioit. 


ITbe  LomTt,  Puit.) 


w 

I     M.  Bniyes.  tl 
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Bniyes,  the  light  still  re- 
mained poor  and  yellow 
(Fig.  fi23).  The  painter 
hadnot  cleaned  his  palette. 
The  realists  of  all  schools 
have  loved  ihe  strong  shad- 
ows which  throw  bodies 
into  relief  and  make  the 
lights  more  brilliant.  Ribot. 
a  robust  painler  in  the  man- 
ner of  Ribera,  gives  us 
nocturnal    figures,  shrouded 

the  smoky  atmosphere 
proper  to  the  eaves  of  the  .iikii,. 

Bolognese  school.  (Drc-I.n  ti.lll.-ry.)     triiiilii    AriAn.) 

Courbel  did  not  carry  his 
I  principle  to  iis  logical  conclusion ;  he  wished  lo  paint  Nature,  but 
ne  contemplated  it  from  his  studio.  In  the  famous  work  he  called 
Allegoric  ree//e— a  son  of  profession  of  faith  in  painl — he  assembled 
his  tavourile  models,  critics,  admirers,  lorelles,  workmen,  a  nude 
woman,  etc.,  and  in  the  midst  of  (his  studio  thronged  with  Parisians, 
ihe  arlisi  himself  is  seen  painting  a  Franche-Comle  landscape!  His 
figures,  in  fact,  were  painted  in  his  studio  and  placed  in  landscapes 
painted  from  memory.  Courbel  realised  at  last  thai  his  "integral 
naturalism"  could  not  be  achieved  wiihoul  open-air  effects.  But 
essays  in  this  direction  show  thai  he  was  embarrassed  bv  difliculties 
which  could  only  be  solved  by  new  methods.  How  indeed  was  this 
"Gucrcino  of  Ftanche-Comte  "  to  painl  light?  When  he  attempted 
it.  he  could  only  make  his 
colours  paler,  and  they 
took  on  a  flat,  gravish 
tone.  Corol  alone  could 
have  taught  him  that  to 
see  light,  we  must  look 
less  al  objects  themselves 
than  al  their  encompass- 
ing atmosphere.  The 
naturalistic  revolution 
was  lo  be  accomplished 
by  Courbet's  successors. 
a«,-c,u>»«.  «.w»v..  Millet  (1814-1875) 

(The  Louvre,  Fuii.)  was  nol  a  realUt  \.n- 
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Courbet's  sense.  He  did 
nol  copy  his  peasants  irom 
models,  ["lis  images  are 
exact,  but  they  bear  the 
impress  of  deep  thought; 
his  memory  furnished  the 
types  and  gestures  he  or- 
ganised. He  invented  no 
pictorial  novelties,  and 
sought  no  new  effects ; 
the  Classicists,  he 
only  saw  in  painting  a 
(Till- Lun™iMiura  Puris)  language  for  the  tranaia- 

bonof  ideas  and  emotions. 
Millet  and  Rousseau  were  neighoours  at  Barbizon,  near  Fon- 
lainebleau,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  while  Rousseau  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  the  woodland.  Millet  sought  the  plain.  The 
forest,  which  is  left  to  us  from  the  period  of  barbarism,  is  nol  a 
natural  home  of  man.  He  goes  thither  for  refuge  or  to  hide  himself. 
The  Held,  on  the  contrary,  is  his  perpetual  conquest  and,  whether 
visible  or  not,  he  is  present  in  every  part  of  it.  While  Rousseau 
showed  the  struggle  of  the  tree  for  life.  Millet  recorded  man's  con- 
flict with  the  earth  from  which  he  demands  his  bread.  His  peas- 
ant; do  not  sing  and  dance  like  Corol's  shepherds,  to  whom  radiant 
Nature  communicates  her  joy;  they  are  nol  the  personages  of 
eclogues,  but  the  austere  labourers  of  rude  Georgics.  The  soil  he 
paints  has  just  been  shaved  by  the  scythe  and  is  still  stiff  with  the 
short  stubble  of  the  cut 
grain,  or  it  is  the  heavv 
clods  thrown  out  by  the 

Elo  ugh  share  and  crushed 
enealh  the  foot  of  the 
sower;  il  is  ihe  hard 
earth  which  the  hoe 
breaks  with  difficulty, 
cutting  through  brambles 
and  striking  upon  stones. 
Even  in  the  absence  of 
man,  the  earth  recalls  ihe 

?^asanl  who  cultivates  il. 
he  plough  or   harrow 
lies  upon  il,  ready  for  the 


(The  Luxemtwuia.  Paris.) 
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work  of  the  morrow. 
This  earth  he  draws  and 
paints  like  a  face  with 
character,  and,  in  fact,  to 

bending  over  her,  does 
she  not  show  a  face, 
either  good  or  bad? 
The  dwelling  is  never 
far  off,  a  poor  sbeher 
of  stones  and  thatch, 
where,  the  woman,  when 
she  is  not  in  the  fields. 
passes  the  slow  days 
spinning  wool,  washing 
linen,  feeding  the  lillle 
ones,  absorbed  in  some  simple  task,  like  Chardin's  housewives. 
A  draughtsman  of  gestures.  Millet  saw  in  them  a  definite  utility, 
a  means  lo  an  end ;  he  shows  us  the  whole  body  tense  with  effort. 
And  this  painter  of  rugged  contours,  who  saw  in  the  husbandman 
the  machine  of  necessary  labour,  admired  Michelangelo,  the  supple 
creator  o(  athletic  gestures.  His  peasant  in  coarse  wooden  shoes 
presses  heavily  upon  the  earth ;  his  body  is  bent  with  long  stooping 
over  the  soil,  and  he  stands  erect  stifHy,  as  if  this  attitude  had  ceased 
to  be  a  natural  one  to  him;  his  silhouette,  isolated  against  the 
bare  sky,  takes  on  a  severe  majesty.  Millet  follows  this  drama 
between  man  and  the  land  with  a  virile  emotion;  he  does  not 
attempt  to  relieve  it  by  any 
picturesque  effect;  he  invokes 
inanimate  nature  only  to  suggest 
the  cycle  of  the  seasons— the 
August  sun  which  burns  the 
harvester,  the  frosts  which 
harden  the  ground,  the  quiet 
of  the  approaching  night,  the 
hour  when  labour  ceases,  when 
through  the  gold  of  the  twiliahl 
comes  the  sound  of  the  angefus. 
He  did  not  paint  di reedy 
from  nature,  and  yet  he  seized 
effects  of  light.  The  one  he 
loved  beslotleftiVV^^^*'^*'™^ 
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liis  figures;   the  diffused 

light  seems  lo  be  biting 
into  their  silhouettes. 
The  halchings  of  his  pas- 
tela  suggest  gleams  of  light 
upon  objecls  very  admi- 
rably. He  painted  his 
little  figures  wilh  a  loaded 
brush  and  fat  colours;  his 
forms  are  a[  once  clumsy 
and  gentle;  the  tint  en- 
velopes, subdues  and  ex- 
tinguishes shimmer  and 
renecdons.  No  one,  save 
perhaps  Chardin,  had 
painted  lillle  pictures  thus  before,  on  coarse  canvas,  with  a  dull, 
dry,  porous  impasto.  We  think  of  Millet  himself,  of  his  robust  and 
caressing  touch,  before  the  peasant  he  has  shown  us  grafting  a  tree, 
carefully  manipulating  the  tender  shoot  with  his  hard,  rough  fingers. 
He  liked  that  thick,  clotty  surface  because  it  has  a  rustic  touch, 
rough  like  ruined  walls  or  mossy  bark  or  old  roof  tiles,  bristly  like 
reaped  fields,  muddy  as  the  farmyard,  dusty  as  the  hayloft,  woolly  as 
sheep  and  coarse  knitted  smock-frocks.  The  very  walls  are  without 
sharp  edges,  the  old  church  at  Greville,  settled  well  into  the  grotmd, 
has  a  roof  irregular  and  made  up  of  angles  and  projections. 

His  hllle  figures  are,  in  their  way,  as  :' ' 
and  sometimes  they  would  seem  to  hi 


those  of  Pou 
executed  with  t 


icha- 
lul,  if  Millet  re- 
ich  of  the 
master,  it 
ppecially    be- 
there  is  always  a 
profound  thought  in  his 
compositions:  he  insisted 
on  a  kind  of  logic  in  his 
pictures,  an  element  of 
inevitability,  "the  pres- 
ence of   persons    and 
things     for     a     definite 
purpose."    Seasons  suc- 
«!ed   each    other,    the 
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t  earth    gcnninates,    blos- 


1  first  beean  ( 
■..he'      ■ 


uiti 


bending  over  il  has  used 
the  same  gestuies,  the 
same  processes.  Miliet 
has  lendered  his  attitude 
lo  iruthfullv.  the  man  is 
M  at  one  with  his  occu- 
pation and  surroundings, 
that  he  typifies  the  hus- 
bandman of  all  ages  and 
countries;  the  poor  toiler  ^  fig,  Sjj.-hii.lei.  thr  ancjelis. 
suddenly  fills  the  universe  (The  i^uvr?,  rarb.) 

and  eternity,  and  his  piti-  | 

ful  silhouette  is  projected  in  all  its  immensity  upon  these  two  infinities.' J 
Millet's  sensibility  was  his  bond  of  union  with  Romanticism.  , 
Pousain  and  the  Classicists  dwelt  in  imaginary  regions.  The  ideas 
which  engrossed  them  were  a  kind  of  superior  pastime  to  them; 
the  world  they  painted  had  been  fashioned  by  history:  an  ingen- 
ious civilisation  reveals  itself  in  every  detail  of  their  learned  art. 
But  with  Millet,  as  with  Rembrandt,  art  loses  its  serenity  and  is 
nourished  by  human  sentiment,  emotional  meditation,  melancholy. 
pity,  a  kind  of  communion  with  the  obscure  souls  of  animals,  and 
the  silent  life  of  things.     No  art  in  France  had  ever  shown  fewer 


traces  of  studio  and 


Onlv  Rembrandt  has 


md  ten- 


a  power  ot 
through  pathos 
demess.     This 
of    the    Classicists    was 
•aturated  with  romantic 
melancholy ;     he    com- 
bined   the 

gence  of  Poussin  with  a 
virile  pathos  (Figs.  831- 
836). 

The  results  of  Millet's 
poetry  are  by  no  means 

hausled.  There  is  a 
icertatn  affinity  between 
his  thought  and  ih. 
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Cazin,  who  also  loved  to 
associate  man  with  nature, 
and  who  harmonised  the 
attitudes  of  his  figures  with 
the  desolation  of  twilight 
among  the  dunes  most  ad- 
mirably. The  biblical  mem- 
ories he  evokes  at  limes  are 
by  no  means  incongruous; 
his  peasants  are  humble  and 
simple  enough  to  seem  as 
ancient  as  humanity  itself. 
The  silent  landscape  which 

{Phoio.  Kuhn.) ~  '  '       enfolds   them  is    full   of    a 

gende,  caressing  quality. 
The  pallid  colour  imitates  ihe  transparence  of  a  clear  night,  or  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon  on  sleeping  villages  (Figs.  837,  838,  841 ).  Jules 
Breton's  peasant  girls  are,  as  Millet  remarked,  too  pretty  to  stay  in 
their  villages.  They  certainly  do  not  lack  coquetry,  and  the  sun  when 
it  sets  throws  a  becoming  light  over  these  young  girls,  dressed  in  rags, 
who  take  the  attitudes  of  canephoite.  Lhermitle's  labourers  have 
a  kind  of  majesty.  His  sunburnt  reapers  and  robust  washerwomen 
are  real  rustic  workers.  Harpignies,  an  accomplished  draughtsman 
of    branch    and    foHage,    sup- 

Eressed  human  figures  in  his 
indscape,  and  painted  simpli- 
fied oak-trees  with  a  confidence 
unknown  to  Rousseau  (Fig. 
842). 

The  realistic  spirit,  making 
itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  ari. 
has  transformed  "  historv-paint- 
ing."  Planned  for  the  use  of 
a  societv  of  humanists,  il  had 
never  ceased  to  be  a  recon- 
struction of  the  ancient  world. 
The  growth  of  historical  cuti- 

olog)-.  and  finally  the  victories 

modified  it  greatly  in  the  second 
half  oi  the  nineteenth  cenluiy. 
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Historical  colour,  which  is 
realism  applied  to  the  past,  has 
become  more  sharply  character- 
istic and  better  authenticated. 
In  Poussin's  works,  the  archse- 
ological  data  were  scanty; 
here  a  pyramid,  there  a  temple ; 
a  somewhat  abstract  generali- 
sation of  landscape  and  costume 
made  careful  exactitude  un- 
necessary. Now,  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  instructs  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts;  the 
resulting  picture  is  sometimes  a 
piece  of  marquetry;  "docu- 
ments" are  adjusted,  completed. 
and  fitted  into  the  pattern.  Be- 
tween the  conception  of  history 
among  modern  French  painters 
and  tnat  of  the  Davidians,  there 
Flaubert's  Sale 


During  the  Second  Empii 
Stratonice,  and  Couture  his 


as  great  a  diffen 
id  Chateaubriand's  Marfyn. 


s  between 
s  little 


liter  Ingres  had  painted  I 

Roman  Orgy,  there  was  a 
revival  of  arch  eoiogicaj  painting. 
These  ingenious  reconstructions 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  public  in- 
terest. G.  Boulanger  and  Gerome 
pcunted  delicate  iigures  in  Pom- 
pejan  surroundings.  Gerome  was 
admirable    both   in   his  ardstic 

StKoroughness  and  his  amusing  in- 
telhgence;  a  draughtsman  no  less 
impeccable  than  Ingres,  an  illu»- 
tralor  no  less  ingenious  than  De- 
:he,  he  treated  even  tragic 
themes  wittily.  Cabanel  was  an 
excellent  disciple  of  Ingres,  whose 
nguorouE,  caressing  line  he  some- 
Umes  recaptures.  Bouguereau  has 
carried  the  refined  elegance  of  this 
manner  to  a  point  when  even  the 
most    learned   melodies    tate  t.t.t 
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J    r       /^      ' 


form  of  ritoumelleE. 
Lefebvre  and  L.  O. 
Merson  must  ajso  be 
reckoned  among  these 
pure  ardsls  whose  ivories 
lack  passion,  but  whose 
technique 


becot 


more 

ihe 
ind 


lularyanexainpl< 
ebels  against  synli 
rlhoglapby 
umbers  (Figs.  862-865). 

Historical  accuracy  be- 

"'  ^'^•-'-^•^  ^'ixiJi^.^".'."  '"^  """'^  work  of  Tissot  and  Meis- 

(Mnie.  L.  Belly's  Cdifoaaa.)  sonier.      "Documenta- 

don"  is  carried  to  its 
extreme  limit  by  James  Tissol  in  the  laborious  illustrations  by  which, 
with  the  help  of  actual  studies  in  Palestine,  he  has  altempled  to  re- 
construct the  landscape  and  costumes  of  the  Gospels  (Fig.  845). 
His  realistic  efforts  have  revived  religious  imagery,  the  demand  for 
which  had  been  ill  satisfied  by  Flandrin's  abstract  painting.  Meis- 
sonier  (1814-1891)  is  one  of  the  most  importanl  of  those  artists 
who  have  set  great  slore  on  accuracy  in  their  inventions.  He  has 
this  paradoxical  quality,  thai  while  he  shows  a  prodigious  minute- 
ness of  realism,  he  never  treats  any  but  imaginary  episodes.  His 
photographic  vision  is  fixed  upon  the  past;  the  Dulch  manner  is 
often  cited  in  connection  with  his  art,  and  no  doubt  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  ihe  Little  Maslers  o[  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam ;  but 
there  is  this  difference 
between  them,  thai, 
whereas  they  depicted 
the  hfeof  their  own  times, 
Meissonier  lived  dto- 
Kelher  outside  of  his.  He 
has  less  tasle  for  realitv 
than  for  peculiarity.  He 
is  an  explorer  and  a  col- 
lector. His  painting  is 
as  precious  and  dead  as 

an  exposition  of  bric-a-        ^^^    ^^^  -vixmtun    nks.su  in  n 
brae.    He  loved  ihe  (Tht  Lui™bouix,  pans.) 

^1 
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eighteentli    century  and 

the  Napoleonic  period 
for  ihe  picturesque  ele- 
gance oi  tfieir  costume 
and  the  beauty  of  their 
equipments.  He  has 
shown  U3  the  Emperor 
and  his  army;  the  army 
of  1807,  rushing  upon 
the  enemy  under  ihe 
chieftain 'seye:  the  army 
of  1814.  dragging  itself 
after  the  Emperor,  as  yel 
unconquered,  but  envei-  ^^^.  s,,_p^„^    in  pic»rdy 

oped  in  an  atmosphere  (/■),«„,  LVnaB.f.) 

of  impending  disaster 

(Fig.  843).  He  painted  in  miniature,  preserving  ihe  effect  of  large 
composition.  He  accomplished  such  a  lour-de-force  as  that  of  pre- 
serving every  detail  in  the  figure  of  a  horseman  no  bigger  than  his 
finffer.  His  pictures  make  admirable  illustrations  for  histories.  The 
little  figures  are  very  effective  in  a  page.  The  good  illustrator  is 
revealed  in  the  verve  and  spirit  with  which  he  draws  clothes  and 
gestures.  Meissonier  remains  the  master  of  this  particular  genre. 
No  one  had  ever  rendered  the  action  of  a  horse  or  the  elaborate 
details  of  a  uniform  so  precisely.  Not  only  did  he  create  the  little 
picture  of  the  Musketeer;  we  owe  him  a  new  style  of  military  paint- 
ing, afterwards  brilliantly  developed  by  Eldouard  Delaille.     Protais 


and  Yvon  depicted  v. 


vitha 


sentiment; 
the  battle  they 
led  to  show 
us.  Meissonier's  first 
preoccupation  was  pict- 
uresque  costume,  and 
Edouard    Detaille's 


soidie 


;   often 


figurant  in  a  pageant  of 
coslume.  Memories  of 
1870.  1806  and  1793 
sometimes  transformed 
these  correct  Iroof 
into  real  combatanti; 
mud  and  ^wd&^  W^^l 


(Tht  LiHim-,  Paris.)    (fAoto.  Laadrt.) 
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soiled  the  unifonm, 
and  under  the  rainy 
xky  the  lun  just  be- 
fore it  sets  throws 
sometinies  a  heroic 
purple  on  the  stand- 
ards. But  there  is 
more  of  the  fury  of 
battle  in  Alphonse 
de  Neuville's  pict- 
urca(Figs.84&fi49). 
History  -  painting 
acquired  a  new  sig- 
niiicance  in  the  wok 
of  Gustave  Moreau, 
an  ideologue  and  mylhologisl,  like  those  poets  who  have  enveloped 
their  philosophy  in  a  garb  of  gorgeous  myth.  He  combined  Ingres 
and  Delacroix  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Chassehau;  Uke  the 
"  Parnassiens "  '  he  strove  to  enshrine  the  imaginative  ardour  of 
Romanticism  in  the  chiselled  forms  of  pure  Classicism.  He  set  his 
ivory  ligures  studded  with  gems  in  strange  landscapes;  learned  and 
artihcial,  chimercial  and  fascinating,  his  painting  lays  the  debris  of 
ancient  civilisations  before  our  eyes;  goldsmith's  work,  mosaic,  the 
rarest  materials  of  human  industry,  there  is  everything  in  this  philo- 
sophical jewellery  save  the  direct  aspects  of  life.  The  art  of  Gustave 
Moreau  was  continued 
in  little  sanctuaries  where 
only  rare  initiates  entered ; 
studios  secluded  like  those 
monasteries  where  the 
Bvzantine  monkish  artists 
had  preseried  such  a  rich 
inheritance  from  the 
Greeks  and  the  Orient 
that  they  never  thought 
of  looking  at  nature  itself 
(Figs.  858-86 1). 

Archaeological  exca- 
v.don,  »hkl,  was  » 
fruitful  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth    cenlur\*,    has 

'ASchcdolFt«,chpc«. 
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revolutionised  our  historical  imagination,  and  increased  its  re- 
trospective grasp  prodigiousiy.  At  Pompeii  the  pickaxe  of  the 
excavator  is  daily  turning  out  accessories  for  the  painter.  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  have  modified  the 
traditional  conception  of  the  Homeric  warrior.  Rochcgrosse  shows 
U«  a  strange,  primitive,  terrific  Asia  and  Greece,  with  fantaatic 
armour  and  tattooed  barharians.  Prehistoric  themes  have  also 
entered  into  the  domain  of  art;  Cormon  has  reconsirucled  (he  life 
of  cave-dwellers,  lacustrians,  and  bear  hunters  armed  with  weapons 
of  flint  (Fig.  853). 

But  realistic  vision  and  methods  have  been  more  especially 
applied  lo  reconstructions  of  the  past,  and  sometimes  even  to  alle- 
gorical figures.  The 
Davidians  were  abstract 
even    when    they    were 

Eainting   Napoleon    and 
is    soldiers:    their    hu- 
manity   lacked    physical 
life  and  the  light  of  the 
real  sun.    Now,  the  per- 
sonages of  history  are  of 
flesh   and    blood.      And 
even  the  variegated  pa- 
lettes of  Orientalists  and 
Impressionists   sometimes 
present  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity in  a  new  aspect. 
Lconidas  and  Romulu 
or  at  Thermopyiee 
lasies  of  "pleinairi 
Tattegrain   choi 
gaily  coloured  seer 
more  successful  in 
case,  doc  u  men  ta  til 

rare  painters  who; 
amateurs  in  fancy  dre; 
Michelel-  ■       •  '   ■ 


(Cdlecl 


>iild  no  longer  show  themselves  in  the  Forum 
viihoiit  exposing  their  marble  nudity  lo  the  fan- 
le"  (open-air  effects). 

es  expressive  landscapes  as  a  selling  for  his 
i  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  no  painter  has  been 
ivifying  history  than  Jean  Paul  Laurens:  in  his 
I  has  not  stifled  imagination,  and  realism  has 
md  erudite  platitude;  he  is  one  of  those 
;  personages  are  neither  actors  on  a  stage  nor 
His  imagination  has  been  nourished  on 
e  Middle  Ages,  and  his  vigorous  brush  reconstructs 
mediaeval  savagery,  Merovingian  crimes,  the  cold  cruelty  of  the 
inquisition,  ecclesiastical  vendettas,  the  devastating  fury  of  revolu- 
tion and  battle.  A  virile  poetry  breathes  from  his  works,  and  in- 
forms even  his  pictures  of  modem  life  (Fig.  832), 
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Nevedheleaa,  history-painting,  which  was  once  to  art  what  epic 
poetry  and  tragedy  were  lo  poetry,  has  lost  much  of  its  prestige. 

The  best  pupiU  of  the  Ecole  des  Br ^-  >- l._j„.j  .t:. 

lofty  style,  and  return  lo  it  only 


;  Morot  is  content  lo  bi 
chard,  Ferrier  and  Flanieng  h: 
majority  ol  prix  Je  Rome'  very 
paint  rich  worthies  in  frock  co£ 
dresses.  The  excellent  portrait; 
the  annual  Salons,  show  that 


Arts  have  abandoned  this 

large  decorative  compositianB. 

excellent  portrait- painter.     Ma- 

e    followed    his  example.     The 

)on  renounce  history  in  order  to 

and  fashionable  ladies  in  ball 

which  appear  in  such  numbers  al 

the  most  promising  pupils  of   the 

Ecole    are   not  the    less 

proficient    because    they 

abstain  from  imaginative 

efforts. 

Oriental  landscapes 
and  motives  were  among 
the  themes  dearto  French 
painters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Numerous 
literary  and  pohticat  rea- 
developed    this 


osity 


about'  Eastern 


(l't>c  Lunmb(Mit>  £vu.l 


>t  lU  Fmdi  Sdnol  of  An 


_  „  Romanticism  naturally  loved  its  brilliant  colours.  Decamps,  ' 
Delacroix,  Dehodencq  and  Manlhal  painted  multicoloured  (urban 
tobes  and  textiles,  archilectuie  with  minarets,  majestic  ruins  and 
burning  sands;  many,  like  Ziem.  slopped  short  a(  Venice,  and  ihe 
dazzling  vision  of  her  marble  palaces  suspended  between  sky  and 
water  has  blolled  out  the  rest  of  the  world  for  them  (Fig.  851). 

Naturalism   did   not  injure   Orientalism;     the   taste  for  strange 
impressions  became   keener;    reality   ceases  to  be  vulgar  when  it 
is  exotic.      Before    his  early  de.iih,  Henri    Regnaull  had  r 
Delacroix's  Mauresque  Ro- 
mantidsm,  and   hi 
in  Spain  a  spirited  and  richly 
coloured   style,   whereas  in 
Paris    he    would    doubdess 
have  allowed  himself  to  be 
recalled  lo  a  more  di 
distinction.     Fromentin 
painted  Arabs  hunting,  and 
touched  the  satin 
their  horses  with  a  delicate 
brush  (Fig.  855).  He  would 
never  have  beer      * 
copy  with  eaual 
French  poacher  rabbit-hunl- 
ng.     Benjamin  Constant 
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affected  more  tKeatrical 
Orientals,  and  sought  to 
terrify  us  by  depicting  the 
secret  butcheries  of  the 
Seraglio,  while  dazzling 
us  by  the  splendour  of 
the  scene.  Buttheie'isa 
more  famihar  and  more 
auietly  picturesque  East, 
that  of  Guillaumet  in  the 
last  generation,  and  now 
Hi    ^-■     iifiihKi     Hinuiv  "'   I5inet,  and   of   many 

Ci'iu-  Liixi-iiiUiurR,  Pans.)  Other  painters,  who  bring 

bade  brilliant  impressions 
of  their  travels  in  Asia,  Indo-China,  and  Japan  (Figs.  856,  857). 
Painting  became  richer  adapting  itself  to  differences  of  cHmate,  as 
it  had  to  the  differences  of  seasons  and  hours.  Orientalism  recon- 
ciles tradition  and  the  innovators.  It  has  enabled  the  Roman- 
ticists to  become  unavowed  naturalists;  it  incites  good  pupils  to 
seek  new  impressions,  and  offers  a  kind  of  chartered  licence  to  the 


prudent  artist. 

Foreign  art  is  greatly 
to  Paris  now  to  study  ( 
European  tendencies,  just  a 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 
in  which  painters  are  for 


1  the  increase  in  France.  Artists  flock 
r  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest 
as  they  Hocked  to  Rome  in  the  sixteenth 
Museums  have,  further,  become  schools 
med  long  after  they   have  finished   their 

apprenticeship.     This  instruction  bv  the  Old   Masters  is  more  e^ 

pecially  evident  in  portraiture.     Where  invention  is  less  essential, 

artists  are  more  inclined 

to    imitate    style.      We 

painters  deri\'ini!  from 
the  Dutch,  and  Courbet 
inspired  by  the  Bolo- 
gnese.  Manetowessome 
of  his  boldness  to  the 
Spaniards  and  to  Hals; 
admirable  masters  of 
technique,  such  as 
BonvinA'ollon.  Rovl>et 
and  Bail,  are  pupils  of  „,.  sj,  -.-.f,-.   -e..,.^ 

Holland,       Royl>et    dit-  ITKc  Uuwmbourg,  Pmnt) 
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fuses   light   on    textures 

and  accessories;  Bail 

concentrates  the  peaceful 

sunshine  that  filters  into 

kitchens  and  linen  closets. 

Ricard  discovered  some 

of  the  secrets  of  Titian's 

deep  and  vital  colour.and 

applied    them  with   the 

more  fragile  grace  proper 

to    less    robust     models 

(Figs.  874,  875).    Hen-         f...  s^.-j-f-  la,r.«s.  ex<™«™i«t.o» 

ner  has  reduced  his  art  ,^  ^""b:.^'"'^.) 

to   the    caressmg    pallor 

which  illuminated  the  nudities  of  Prud'hon,  and  sometimes  those  of 

Correggio.     His  white  nymphs  ate  merged  in  warm  shadows,  or 

their  auburn  hair  gleams  like  a  sombre  flame  against  the  turquoise 

of  the  background  (Figs.  880.  881). 

Bui  the  Spaniards  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  the 
favourite  masters,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  at  a  period  of  frank 
naturalism.  Manet,  and  a  little  later  Carolus-Duran,  learned  in  the 
School  of  Velasquez  the  art  of  bold  antitheses  and  soft  tonalities, 
in  which  the  deep  black  of  a  dress,  the  brilliant  carnations  of  a  face, 
and  in  that  face,  the  vivid  red  of  the  lips  and  the  lustre  of  ihe  eye, 
are  relieved  against  a  silvery  grey  background  (Fig.  878).  Bon- 
nal  is  another  French-Spaniard;  we  recognise  a  disciple  of  Ribera 
in  this  robust  modeller,  who  throws  his  figures  into  strong  relief  by 
means  of  violent  shadows.  His  austere  solidity  is  appropriate  to  his 
favourite  models.  Modern  custom,  which  has  suppressed  decorative 
costume,  and  re- 
duced individuals  to 
uniformity  under 
identical  garments, 
has  tended  to  em- 
phasise facial  char- 
acter. What  is  left 
of  the  fabrics  of  cere- 
mony; the  stars  of 
the  general,  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  or  the 
green  painu  of  the 
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eek.  aU     ] 


Academician.  The 
brow,  ihe  furrowed  cheek, 
ihal  reveals  conliniiily  of  mental 
elforl,  is  the  more  strikiog  for 
the  absence  of  distracting  ac- 
cessories. Man  no  longer  ap- 
the  trappings  of  the 
Dr  the  dandy;  his  face 
is  deeply  scored  by  the  travail 
of  the  brain.  Bonnal  hammers 
out  these  virile  masks  with  the 
utmost  mastery;  he  builds  up 
opaque  shadows   round    ihem, 


attention     on    the     white 
head.     The  Hyacinthe   Ri- 
gaud    of    the    third    RepuUic 
paints    distinguished    sexage- 
narians without  wigs  or  niiJies  (Figs.  876,  877). 

The  aristocratic  elegance  of  eiehteenth-cenlury  England  has  won 
disciples  in  France  simultaneously  with  Spanish  naturalism.  The 
portrait-pain lers  who  have  adopted  this  manner,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant and  more  especially  Humbetl,  have  reverted  to  these  park- 
like backgrounds  which  give  a  discreef  splendour  lo  the  setting  of 
elegant  female  figures.  Humbert  has  a  knack  of  adapting  his 
models  to  slight  landscape  sketches,  and  although  the  portrait  is 
none  the  less  faithful,  the  siller  profits  by  the  harmonious  chaim; 
in  addition,  this  admirable  painter  has  proved  himself  an  excellent 


(The  Louvre,  F 


presen 


decorator. 

unity  in  vast  composi- 
tions, arranging  fine  al- 
titudes in  well-balanced 
landscapes,  coloured  with 
distinction  and  sobriety. 
Jacques  Blanche  is  also 
a  disciple  of  the  English : 
he  has  their  alert  art, 
ihdr  touch,  and  their 
technical  subtleties;  the 
contrast  between  hjs 
Parisian  celebrities  and 
Bcuinals  important  pei- 
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bonages  is  no  less 
{.marked  ihan  that  of  his 
eatlesE.  mobile  manner 
\  with  the  confident  tech- 
le  of  the  painter  of 
iaidom. 
Two  original  portrait- 
painters,  Fantin-Lalour 
and  Carriere.  sacrificed 
many  pi  do  rial  qualities 
to  achieve  moral  expres- 
sion, in  the  intensity  of 
which  ihey  greatly  sur- 
passed ihe  normal  limits  of  ihe  genre.  Their  Rgures  were  not  ihox  ' 
of  indifferent  models,  chance  clients,  but  those  of  fri  ;     _ 

Fantin's  delicate,  subtle  painting  is  no  less  discreet  than  his  sitters: 
these  have  no  graces  of  costume  or  altitude,  and  the  painter  some- 
times grouped  them  as  artlessly  as  if  they  had  placed  iheraseives 
before  a  photographer's  camera :  the  colour  seems  overlaid  by  the 
venerable  dust  which  covers  things  thai  have  been  shut  up  loo  long 
untouched ;  the  painter  and  his  sitters  lived  outside  the  mutations  of 
fashion  and  ils  refinements  (Fig.  879), 
I  To  make  his  language  more  expressive,  and  to  emphasise  the 
L  Sioral  Ule,  Carriere  effaced  material  phenomena.  His  colour  is 
(ubdued,  and  only  hght  shadows  remain  to  model  his  sorrowful 
or  laughing  (aces.  Spreading  a  dehcale  grisaille  over  the  canvas. 
bis  caressing  brush  follows,  expands,  and  amphiies,  enveloping 
gestures,  and  forms  which  seek  and  clasp  each  other.  This  veiled 
reality,  which  leaves  the 
eye  almost  unoccupied, 
induces  reverie;  no 
painter  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded thus  in  showing 
ihe  atmosphere  of  tender- 
ness which  envelopes 
beings  who  love  one 
another,  and  the  collec- 
tive soul  which  unites  the 
countless  bodies  of  a 
crowd  in  a  common 
movement.  This  desire  to 
penetrate  to  the  obacuie 
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depths  of  psycholog 
our  modem  artists  I 
limits  of  iheir  art  perj 
duce  music  witfiout 
without  though).  SCI 
[orm,  and  painting 
Arl  dies  away  lo  rejoii 
(Figs.  882.  883). 

t  to  the  n 


life  tauKi 
)v«rstep  die 

lUy,  lopio- 
thn,  pMbj 
lire  without 
hoiit  cokMi. 
be  intsi^Ue 

jralift  whidi 


In  contrast  to  the  na'  :ralia  which  ] 
is  always  in  search  o.  n  nter  mirfi. ; 
we  musl  now  place  the  paindng 
which  seeks  for  beauty.  The  painters 
of  the  Restoration  and  of  the  July 
Monarchy  did  not  lack  decorative 
enterprises;  the  successors  of  David, 
Ingres  and  his  pupils,  were  able  to 
Fi.-.,  8s*.— ■:.  jiciKK.\r.  embark  on  vast  compositions  for  the 

(The  Lmrenibnurg,  Talis)  churches,  the  Louvre,  and  Versailles. 

But  these  painters  were  hardly  deco- 
rators. The  reforms  of  David  had  been  made  in  the  name  of  severe 
beauty ;  painters,  returning  to  a  somewhat  heavy  rigidity  of  com- 
position, correctness  of  drawing,  and  austerity  of  style,  had  lost  the 
amenity  of  Boucher's  manner.  Their  initial  difficulty  was  to  adapt 
these  chilly  paintings  to  mural 
decoration,  and  to  apply  figures 
with  rounded  contours  and  pol- 
ished hmbs  to  panels  and  ceilings. 
They  found  further  that  their  pic- 
torial themes  required  renovation 
Christian  iconography  was  con 
fined  to  the  churches;  as  to  the 
mythological  repertory,  il  seemed 
very  old  fashioned  tn  an  age  thai 
could  no  longer  treat  it  brilliantly. 
Since  the  Gospels  and  Olympus 
had  alike  failed  (hem,  where 
were  the  decorators  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  lo  find 
a  stvle.  ideas  and  fori 

Delacroi 
to  Venetian   and   Flemish 
tions,  Veronese  and  Ruben 


w 

iFamed  I 
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med  I      iiimultuoi 
id  his  brill 
ch     spleni 
lUeries  of 


Lou% 


in  gold ;    but 

es    the    royal 

the  Lu: 


ither  ihe  sly 
revailed.  ' 
1  the  surfa 


ind  I     :  opulent  style  could  no! 

gene  ..  Although  Chasseriau 
BOD  .  deal  to  him,  it  was 
of  Ingres  which  finally 
res  equalised  ihe  reliefs 
)f  the  wall,  attenuated 
id  fixed  the  figi 


us  to  be  grandilo- 
«H  of  Homer:  but 
;    they 


mquil  altitudes;  the  equihbrium  of 
e  forms  was  in  harmony  with  the 
les  of  the  archilec'ure. 
Following  his  example,  Delaroche. 
his  painting  of  the  so-called  Hemi- 
■cle  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arls, 
ade  a  strenuous  attempt  to  give  deco-  i  . 

five  breadth  to  his  somewhat  tame 
'le,  like  a  correct  writer  of  prose  who  is  ambitic 
lent.    His  composition  was  based  on  the  Apolhei 
elaroche's  great  men  are  listless  and  inattentive . 
chatting   together   before   the   beginning  of  a  aiiling.     Delaroche 
once  more  stops  in  the  anteroom.     There  is  no  soul  in  the  assembly; 
it  lacks  the  religious  atmosphere  of  some  sacred  grove.     Chenavard 
understood  that  a  huge  painting  cannot  satisfy  the  modem  spirit 
'luless  it  offers  a  noble  theme  for  meditation.     We  are  no  longer 
.iinsophistieatcd  enough  to  be  content  with  a  purely  fanciful  spectacle, 
'ike  those  of  Veronese. 
cordingly 
ake  phi- 
phy  play  the  part  in 
his   painting    which  re- 
ligiou.*^    emotion    had 
played  in  that  of  Flan- 
drin.     Everv  man  who 
claimed   to  be   a  serious 
Ihinker  underLouis 
Philippe,  was  fond  of  ex- 
cursions into  the  past,  to 
determine  the  causes  of  J 
■he  French  Revolution,  I 


I 


Chenavard 
proposed  lo  i 
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ecleclic  of  greal  dislinction.  He  had 
Uken  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  ihe 
besi  of  its  essence,  the  pliant  forms  of 
Michelangelo,  the  harmonious  group- 
■  „  of  Raphael,  and  as  often  as  he 
could  the  lighl  silver  color  of  Veronese. 
The  only  thing  that  this  painter,  so  finely 
trained,  lacked  was  a  greater  power 
.1  invention.  (Figs.  864,  865,  870.) 
Delaunay  may  be  classed  with  him  as 
painter,  capable  of  selling 


'elegant  and  robust  figures  a 
the  alert  flexibility  of  Florence  i 


iling; 


mded 


bined  with  ihe  rich  colour  of  Vi 
s  animated  comixisitions  (Fig. 
The  Third  Republic  has  deir. 
greal    deal    of    decoration    from   its  '•<■  s-^— »,iin«v, 

history-painters.     It  became  apparent  ( Mi!wum "  B* Xaui ) 

thai  thev  were    losing  in    decorative 

lue  what  ihey  were  gaining  in  realistic  precision.  The  panels 
the  Pantheon,  the  Hold  de  Ville  of  Paris,  and  the  Capitole  of 
Toulouse  are  (or  the  most  part  immense  hisloiieal  pictures.  In  ve-y 
hly  decorated  galleries,  they  make  a  good  effecl,  but  when  ihe 
architecture  is  simple,  they  look  extremely  neavy.  On  the  gray  stone 
of  the  Pantheon,  many  of  the  paintings  are  like  piclures  waiting  for 
their  frames.  Elsewhere  a  pendenlive  cuts  a  motive  designed  for  a 
Kjuare  inio  a  iriangle.  or  a  window,  a  door,  or  a  pilaster  encroaches 
disaslrously  upon  a  figure.  The  architect  hampers  ihe  painter  at 
levery  turn,  becauK  ihe  painlet  has  left  him  too  much  out  of 

Painters  as  realistic  as  Courbet,  Gervex  and  Roll  have  somelimet 
enlarged  thei 
and  made  ihi 
otative  panels.  Why  not. 
we  may  ask.  The  greatest 
of  decora lors,  Veronese 
and  Rubens,  were  fervent 
naturalists;  but  in  these 
cases,  truth  was  com- 
patible with  imagination; 
■  painlei" 


icture^^^l 
ntodec^H 
V\iy  not.^^H 
greatest  ^ 


flesh 


ttiey  f 
ind  e 


a  borate  c 


Cfbc  t-uvniUiUrg.  I'ari 


tumes,  they  did  not  c 


ights. 


agreeable,  the  [h( 

by  heaviness  when  he  i; 

ficial  tFigs.  894,  895). 

And  yet  this  very  Nalurali 
in  that  it  has  enabled  it  to  dec 
Delacroix  and  Chasseriau  had 
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to  invent  radiant  visions. 
Our  realists  lack  the  re- 
source of  such  fictions: 
material  truth  is  a  tieavy 
burden  for  a  decorator. 
In  Roll's  vast  composi- 
tions, and  those  which 
were  painted  in  French 
hoteh  de  ville  between 
1880  and  1900.  the 
crowds  are  the  actual 
E  TEfmABiuu  crowds  of  the  streets,  but 

-is.)  the  painter's  skill  has  not 

always  enabled  him    to 
nature  of  the  spectacle.     Roll  has,  never- 
harming    panels    with    landscape    effects, 
id  flowers,  in  which   - 
the  impression  i 


correct  the  commonph 

iheless,  executed   som 

brilliant  summer  or  spring  sunshi 

his   robust   technique   has  been  modified ;    but 


trivial;  the  over- realistic  decorator  ens 
>us,  by  insignificance  when  he  is  super- 


has  done  decorative  art  a  service, 


:  itself  frankly. 


ind  a  wall.     Their  style,  which  was  neilh 
purely  idealistic,  was  the  same  on  a  vast  ceiling 
When  the  vocabulary  of  painters  became  overl 
sensations,  ihe  necessitv  for  a  decorative  style 
the  . 


Ingres.  Delaroche, 
r  painting  a  picture 
purely  realistic  nor 
md  in  a  little  frame. 
>aded  with  material 
made  itself  felt,  and 
rupture  between  the 
which  lives  by  re- 
semblance and  the  art 
which  seeks  delight  was 
complete.  Courbel  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes 
turned  away  at  the  same 
lime,  but  in  opposite 
directions,  from  the  nor- 
mal style  of  painting. 
One  seemed  possessed  by 
violent,  the  other  by  be- 
nevolent mania;  for  the 
one,  painting  was  purely 
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the  language  ot 

poetic  visions  and  evoked 
serene  medjlations. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes 
(1824-1898)  created  a 
decorative  style;  he  was 
more  successful  ihan 
Flandrin  and  Chenavaid, 
Lyonnais  like  himself,  in 
translating  noble  thoughts 
into  the  language  of  form, 
and  in  emancipating  him- 
self  from  the  aiosaic  ex-  "''    '  '  ™. '  ,        ho      p  *  i 

actilude  of  the  Naturalists.  u  .    u^  n.^un(,      .=.) 

His  painting  is  as  tranquil  as  ihe  architecture  it  clothes;  his  (iguie» 
are  fixed  in  truthful  and  majestic  attitudes,  altitudes  of  repose,  or 
al  least  of  bodies  in  perfect  equilibrium;  with  their  simphfied 
silhouettes  and  a  certain  stiffness  of  the  joints,  they  have  that 
perfect  solidity,  that  candid  air  which  marked  Giotto's  {jgures, 
and  is  lacking  in  Ingres  and  Flandrin's  calligraphic  elegance. 
His  favourite  colours  repeat  the  pale  tones  and  the  soft  charm  of 
Florentine  fresco,  as  if  the  chalk  on  the  wall  had  melted  into  the 
blues  and  reds.  They  require  no  gojd  frame  lo  enhance  their  effect; 
sunounded  by  the  cold,  bare  stone,  they  retain  their  luminous 
delicacy.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  did  not  achieve  (his  colour  al  once; 
it  was  only  by  degrees  thai  his  men  and  things  began  lo  veil  them- 
selves in  a  transparent  whiteness,  by  means  o(  which  they  lose  their 
materiality  to  become 
harmonious  patches  upon 
the  wall,  very  soft  lo  the 
eye,  in  spite  of  their  solid 
construction. 

But  the  creation  of  a 
vocabulary  is  no  great 
thing:  Puvis  abandoned 
the  traditional  motives. 
Christian  and  pagan,  and 

'i3"at  oncrrr^l'and 
ideal,  which  is  not  that  of 
Olympus  or  the  Gospels, 


Wm. 


i 
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of  hislory  or  of  reality.  The 
idea  is  always  so  simple  that  it 
seems  commonplace  when  it  is 
expressed  in  words :  Peace, 
War.  Work,  Play,  Art.  Puvis 
adapted  this  large  symbolism, 
rich  in  noble  altitudes,  to  a 
variety  of  sites,  for  his  decora- 
tion, always  subordinated  to  the 
exigencies  of  architecture,  is  also 
brought  into  moral  harmony 
with  its  suRoundings.  It  is  true 
that  the  initial  works.  Peace  and 
F,.  s,o-BA,™v  ,mK,rvoF^vr»E  ^'o'.  were  not  destined  for  the 
(Ch.iHju  iit  ciianiiiiy.)  <^'y  "^  Amiens,  where  circum- 

stances  have  placed  them,  but 
the  paintings  which  completed  the  decoration  of  the  Museum  of 
Picardy  illustrate  Picard  landscape,  and  the  life  of  the  province. 
Nature  inspiring  the  Arts ;    in 


rdy  I 
In  the  Museum  of  Rouen,  we  h; 
that  of  Lyons,  the  serenity  of  ihi 
light,  and  the  mystic  ardour  of 
monastery.  In  the  Marseilles  Ml 
the  functions  of  this  "Greek  Colony" 
which  has  remained  "the  Gate  of 
the  ELast."  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
may  be  said  to  have  created  a 
genre,  the  decoration  of  the  peri- 
styles of  museums,  of  those  mon- 
uments so  characteristic  of  our 
nineteetith  centurv,  where  we  come 
into  contact  with  the  historical  and 
geographical  spirit  of  our  prov- 
inces.  The  great  decorator  em- 
phasises the  local  features  of  their 
districts,  and  offers  us  a  noble 
theme  for  meditation  on  the  thresh- 
old. His  compositions,  which  are 
neither  pure  allegory  nor  history, 
owe  their  vital  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. Bv  the  truth  of  the  illumi- 
nation and  of  the  character  of  the 
ground,  Puvis  has  giveiY  plaui,\b\lvW 


dream  in  the  radiant  s 

painter-monk  in  his  Tuscan 

two  compositions  indicate 


to  his  visions,  wilhoul  giving  ihem  exactitude ;  the  poelic  physiognoniyij 
of  the  seasons  and  regions,  Summer  and  Winter.  Rouen  and  Mar-" 
Killes,  is  realised.    He  has  put  into  livina  nature  piire  hctions ;  he  hai 
modernized  and  revised  ihe  mythological  soul  of  historical  landscape.  1 
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h    poeuf     I 


At  [he  SorboDoc.  tuch  paeOT 
breathes  froiii  the  Saued  G«o*e  in 
which  Letters  aod  Scicow  coQTene 
ihal  these  aliegoriea  lose  their  scha- 
iasdc  coldneM,  and  participate  in 
divine  life  and  EJyiian  scj^eiity  (Fig. 
790).  Other  landflcapes  exhale  ihe 
poetry  of  past  ages.  Al'Lyona,  the 
radiant  paganism  of  Gieece.  and  the 
Franciscan  soul  o(  Umbtia.  In  the 
Pantheon,  Puvis  illununes  Saint 
Genevieve's  childhood  with  the 
white  radiance  of  dawn,  and  shows 
us  her  old  age  in  twilight  and  gather- 
ing oighL  The  artless  swcetne«  of 
the  tone  resuscitates  the  idvllic  wul 
'I  ^  of  the  [egeod.    This  work,  entirely 

modem,  seemed  as  old  and  as  pene- 
trated with  humanity  as  those  relics 
which  for  generadons  have  receiTi^ed  the  prarers  of  pilgrims.     Il  per- 
petuates the  presence  of  the  sainl.     From  the  lop  of  the  sacred  hiU 


the  gtiardian  of  Paris  still  waichi 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  by  m. 
created  a  universe,  like  the  great 
poets  of  painlicg.  Very  often,  he 
recalls  Poussin  by  the  power  of 
hit  thought,  the  predominance  of 
the  conception,  the  iranqtii!  as- 
surance of  the  lechoiqae,  and  the 
Elastic  rhythm  of  the  composition. 
1  the  greatest  geniuses  of  French 
art,  PoiMsio,  Chaidin.  Millet,  and 
Puvis,  manual  dexterity 
counted  for  little;  they  spiritualise 
tbeir  material,  obtain  the  adhesion 
of  thought,  and  evoke  the  faculty 
of  reverie  without  astonishing  the 
eye. 

While  Puvis  was  dreaming  his 
dream,  Courbet'i  painting  was 
workiiig  out  its  conclusions.  V/'e 
must  now  follow  ihc  hiitoty  of 


rthe 


(Figt.  884-88/.) 
impeccable  artist,  has 
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&dc  painting  in  its  lechni 
discoveries,  In  hi*  first  works,  Manet 
(1832-1883)  had  been  guilty  < 
Uie  sairie  absurdity  as  Courbe 
He  placed  studio  figures  in  his  lane 
Kapes.  His  picture  of  an  al  ^ra( 
meal  {Dejeuner  sur  I'Herbef'mi 

ground  of  dark  green,  aide  by  aide 
vith  men  in  dark  clothes.  The 
lun  filters  through  the  foliage,  but 
with  very  li  tile  enthusiasm  or  gaiety. 
The  true  illumination  for  this  young 
woman  would  have  been  the  fitful 
reflections  of  light  under  trees. 
Manet,  however,  inserted  in  his 
landscape   a   figure    the   colour  of  '"'■■  tJnVwJ^'',,^''6'^vt  '"" 

old  ivory,  a  product  of  Rembrandt's  (The  LuitmbmiH.  i^ris ) 

■tudio,   the  silhouette  of  which  la 

ihaiply  defined  against  the  aggressive  green  of  the  meadow  (Fig, 
691).  Obviously,  Manet  intended  to  illuminate  his  pictures  by 
this  method  of  surrounding  large  planes  of  light  with  opaque  shadows. 
But  such  a  method,  unfortunately,  fixes  the  contours  heavily;  the 
object  has  more  solidity,  more  body  thus  treated,  than  those  of 
the  abstract  academic  paintings:  but  it  is  far  from  bathing  in  the 
radiuit  illumination  of  broad  daylight.  At  this  period  Manet  was 
an  admirer  and  pupil  of 
the  Spaniards  with  their 
dark  shadows,  and  of 
Hals  with  his  staccato 
touch.  He  had  extraor- 
dinary visual  delicacy, 
which  was  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly seconded  by  his 
technical  skill ;  his  colour 
was  dirty,  and  could  not 
render  the  freshness  of 
his  impression.  Certain 
notes  of  hia  brush  sum  up 
subtle  and  vivid  sensa- 
tions; they  are  charming 
inventions  among  a  great 
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Other  painlers,  such  a 
lii  by  an  equal  diffus 


of  lighl 


.  he  painter  irii 
loss  of  golidily  enlailed  by  thi: 
Lepage's  delicale  gradations  fade 
modulaled  voice  wfiicfi  is  loo  wi 
close  quarters,     Frank  oppositions 
lo  illuminate  a  large  picture.     Thi 
cate  execution  hilnerlo  reserved 
lor  arislocralic  porlrails  or  myth- 
ological divinities    to  the   ren- 
dering ol  a  peasant  picking  up 
potatoes  (Fig.  889).     Dagnan- 
Bouverel  has  gone  even  further, 
bringing  the  physiognomical  re- 
search of  a  Leonardo  lo  bear 
upon    his    ruslic    models   (Fig, 
897).     Bastien- Lepage's  plein- 
airixme  is  lo   be  recognised  in 

mber    of    painlers, 

■z.  AJberl  Maignan. 

who    have    illumi- 
com positions    by 

bot's  and  Manet's 
ombre  lonality  with  silvery 
lones.  Roll  is  a  vigorous  painler 
who   ihiows  rays  of   sunlight 


number  of  1 
inspired  expressions. 
vivacity  of  touch  redeems 
ihe  heaviness  o(  his  male- 
rial  ;  Manet  excels  less  in 
his  scale  of  colour  than  in 
his  nervous,  elliplical 
handling;  the  Impres- 
sionists who  succeeded 
him  rendered  the  lumin- 
ous transparence  of  the 
open  air  more  perfectly, 
but  their  brushing  is 
quiet  and  monotonous 
(Figs.  890.891). 
Lepage,  tried  to  suggest  the  open 
on  the  landscape  and  the  figures 
le  by  precision  of  drawing  for  ihe 
)noIonous  equality.  Bui  Bastien- 
away  in  the  distance  like  a  well 
eak  lo  make  itself  heard  save  at 
of  light  and  colour  are  necessary 
.s  refined  painter  applied  the  deli- 


Gervex,  Du« 
and    Roll, 
nated    Uige 
relieving  P' 


» 
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into  his  unctuous  colour.  Bui  in  his 
painting  Ught  produced  by  opposi- 
tions o(  black  and  while  is  replaced 
by  a  vivid  polychromy. 

About  the  year  1 875.  while  Manet 
was  stiil  living,  certain  painters  in- 
vented a  new  process.  Claude 
Monet  and  his  disciples,  Sisley. 
Pissarro,  Renoir,  and  even  Manet 
himself,  form  a  well  defined  group, 
because  they  had  a  common  aim. 
and  attained  it  by  similar  means; 
a  fiolemical  incident  gave  (hem  the 
nameof  "Impressionists."  Courbet 
and  Manet  had  failed  lo  render  the 
brilliance  and  delicacy  of  light,  be- 
cause their  only  method  had  been 
the  opposition  of  light  and  dark, 
black  and  white.  Bui  although  the 
painter   has   no   real   light   on   his 

palette,  he  has  colours  as  vivid  as  those  of  reality.  Now  certain 
masters,  Rubens,  Turner  and  Delacroix,  had  already  shown  that 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  may  be  adequately  translated  by  a  play 
of  colours.  Pbysicisis  have  taugbt  us  that  a  ray  of  sunsbine,  passing 
through  a  prism,  is  decomposed  into  three  pure  colours,  yellow,  red. 
and  blue,  which  mingle  at  their  confines  and  form  three  composite 
colours,  violet,  green  and 
orange.  The  more  or  les* 
conscious  method  of  the 
Impressionists  consists  in 
replacing  that  Ught,  the 
splendour  of  which  the 
painter  cannot  directly 
reproduce,  by  its  con- 
stituent colours,  the  equi- 
valents of  which  he  has 
on  his  palede.  He  uses 
pure  colour  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.  that  he  may  lose 
nothing  of  his  means ;  for 
colours  become  dirty  and 
neutral  by  intermixture. 


(The  Liucmbgurg,  Puii.) 
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7^  But  ihese  colours  cannot  reproduce  ligkt, 
unless  they  are  combined,  like  the  colour* 
of  the  prism.  The  Impreuionist  painter 
leaves  this  process  to  the  spectator ;  the  eye 
reverses  the  process  of  the  prism;  it  re- 
composes  what  the  painter  has  decom- 
posed. The  painters  of  light  rekindle  the 
reflections  which  the  painters  of  pure  form 
had  extinguished;  but  in  the  effort  to  fix 
the  intangible  specks  which  float  in  the 
atmosphere,  they  are  often  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice the  material  colour  of  things,  the  lo- 
cal tint.  The  Impressionists  gave  severe 
shocks  to  our  prejudices  as  to  local  colour; 
they  frankly  coloured  a  face  with  blue  or 
orange  reflections,  and  experimented  on 
the  human  figure  with  those  luminous 
fantasies  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  clouds  and  water,  because  these  bodies 
have  only  bonowed  colours.  Finally,  as 
the  painter  does  not  represent  objects  in 
their  materiality,  but  onU-  in  their  luminous 
appearance,  the  Impressionist  brush  does  not  define  forms;  the  re- 
flections in  which  the  light  is 
dispersed  must  not  appear  to  im- 
itate the  actual  colour  of  things;  it 
must  float,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  vibrate  like  luminous 
atoms.  Design,  in  the  ordinary  ■ 
sense  of  the  term,  is  volatilised.  . 
A  good  Impressionist  landscape  ^ 
^  extinguishes  everything  near  in 
'  its  hghi  is  so  subtle  and  so  brilliant 
thai  it  has  been  accounted  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  the  picture. 
The  Impressionist  does  not  repre- 
sent a  tree,  a  lake,  or  a  house, 
but  the  shade  of  the  tree,  pierced 
by  a  few  rays  of  light,  or  the 
apptearance  of  a  wall  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  A  stack  of 
com,  a  mist,  the  carved  facade 


(PgnLhfon,  Pari^) 
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lurch,  a  pool  wilh 
■t-lilies,  sufficed 
I  Claude  Monet  for  the 
Ithread  on  which  he 
fcatiung  h!s  glittering  gems 
I  <Figs.  899-901). 


:llection3  o£  1 


t 


bund  in  the  greater  part 
of  conlemporary  paint- 
ing; M  9parb  kindled 
a  tUze  of  fireworks  in 
decorative  art.  Land- 
Kape  painters  have  so 
far    profiled    by    it    that 

ihey  have  learnt   to  differentiate  the  light  of   special   ht 
regions.     Theodore  Rousseau  made  but  a  slight  distinction  bi 
wuthern  sunshine  and  that  oi  the  Ile-de-France ;    Corot  confc 
that  of  Italy  with  that  of  Picardy.     They  obliterated  the  too 
Bcteristic  brilliancy  of  each  particular  hou: 
Jty.     A  new  world  has  been  discovered 
painter  can  now  ignor< 


»nd  of  every 


idividu; 
■hich  r 


have  formed 
palettes 

[our. 

id  Lebourg  sometimes 
But  the  U 
lethod     i> 


style;    the   brilliant 

ide  Monet  [ell  into  the 

he  was  merely  en- 

ecalls  Turner. 

pre! 


olvenl  for 
design,  and  soon  betrays 
its  insufhciency  outside 
the  realm  of  landscape. 
Certain  painters,  such  at 
Renoir  and  Besnard, 
have  bathed  their  large 
figures  in  fitful  light;  they 
note  its  iridescence  on  a 
pearly  skin,  and  mingle 
the  reflections  of  sun  and 
water  in  the  liquid  s 
pleness  of  their  bathing  . 
women.    Besnard's  decio-  1 
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ihrv 

amuse 

ihr 

eve  bv 

their 

unexpected 

urange- 

men: 

acious 

perspective,  thdr  spiiU- 
ual    freedom.     They 

suggest  Ftagonaid's 
lively  ardour,  Tiqx>lti*s 
boldness.  Kis  balanced 
masses,  his  sudden  rays 
of  light  Bm  the  in^ira- 
'  ticm    is    purely  mooem; 

the  atmosphere  is  that  ol  the  laboiatory:  the  colours  are  as  crude 
at  those  of  pharmacentica]  jars,  the  light  dazzling  and  explosive, 
the  (iguret  restless  and  electrical  as  flames.  That  brilliant  method 
sometimes  even  falsiriei  the  ideolop'  of  the  painter.  Certain  ideas 
lose  a  little  of  their  serene  gravity  through  this  vibrating  st>'le.  Bes- 
nard  prcservet  form  admirably  amidst  fiis  refiections;  the  jets  of 
light  follow  the  modelling;  the  supple  hatchings  of  the  brush  con- 
tinue to  design  even  when  the  fantasies  of  the  colour  die  out  He 
has  painted  some  excellent  pomaits,  in  which  the  pefsonahly  of  the 
model  is  not  too  much  dtspeised  in  the  capricious  play  of  reflection* 
amongtl  flowers  and  stuffs  (Figs.  906,  907).  Gaston  La  Touche, 
Louis  Picard.  Mile.  Duf:  '  '~'   '         ' 

decoration.     Invented 
guage  now  *erves  tor  il 

Pession  of  pictorial  fa 
oetic  fiction  has  em 
from  sensation:  a  flam 
burst  from  matter. 

Henri  Mattin  has  at- 
tempted and  succeeded  in  a 
decorative  style  in  which  he 
combines  the  realism  of  Roll, 
the  flickering  sunlight  of  the 
Impresuonists,  the  breadth 
and  calm  thydim  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  Men  of  our 
own  day.  peasamii  or  city 
folk,  take  alliiudci  which 
lean  fotnedmes  prclentiout 
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I     itor  pecquc  wl 

draped  in  togas,  with 
tlieit  eves  loivard  lieaven 
and  liieir  [eel  dragging 
«veanly.  like  the  poels  u{ 
earl)'  legend;  Du!  the 
vulgarity'  oi  the  figures  is 
ledeemed  by  the  cstraor- 
ffinaiy  beauty  oi  the  land- 
scape and  die  moving 
poetry  of  the  Ught  Henn 
Martin  has  not  adopted 
Puvie  de  Chavaiines'  flat 
colour;  he  pain  tB  with  in-       -^        „,  ..in 

dependent  touches  which 

make  the  atmosphere  vibrate,  without  destto^^ing  the  sohd  Ktnjclure  of 
Us  vast  compositions:  ttiis  mosaic  he  doubtless  learnt  in  his  native 
Toulouse,  thai  "PoinliUiai"  dt\,  built  oi  little  bricks,  and  paved  with 
Lltle  stones  (Figs.  910.  91  i).  '  This  "PoinliUisme'"'  ismodifced  and 
attenuated  till  it  dies  away  altogether  in  Le  Sidaner's  quiel  land- 
scapes and  Emesl  Laurent's  lender  and  mysterious  portraits. 

Drawing  as  practised  by  French  artists  since  the  Renaissance  has 
been  an  abstract  modelling,  a  kind  of  design  for  sculpture.  There 
ic  an  Impressionism  of  !ine.  analogous  to  uat  of  light  and  colour. 
Like  the  technique  of  colour  division  thic  drawing  is  itnplidt  in  the 
art  of  Delacroix;  i!  suggesle  not  only  form  but  movement;  it  docs 
not  seek  solid  reality  be- 

■ — ^ — ' "       hiad   changeful    appear- 

ance ;  il  accepts  dicordei 
and  inexactitude,  and 
sacrifices  literal  accuracy 
to  characleriRatioo.  Jap- 
aitcie  albums  taught  it 
the  £slocBiion  of  line, 
undulating  perfective, 
dissymmetrical  compoa- 
tioc.  and  all  ilie  curi- 
osilies  of  arrangement 
which  figures  passing  in 
our    field  of   vision    can 


i^":1 
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assume.  Degas  is  one  of  (he  masters  of 
ihis  art.  He  chose  all  the  moit  unex- 
pected aspects  of  lealily,  and  all  the  most 
artificial  elements  of  our  society,  the  world 
of  theatres  and  races,  jockeys  perched  on 
slender  thoroughbreds,  or  the  pirouettes  of 
ballet  dancers  (Fig.  905).  Forain  is  of 
the  same  school ;  he  describes  the  world 
of  the  Stock  ELxchaoge,  of  politics  and  of 
the  theatre,  and  loves  to  show  these 
modern  powers,  the  financier,  the  deputy, 
and  the  dancer,  in  juxlaposidon.  He  will 
be  accounted  the  Daumier  of  our  age; 
but  Daumier  was  always  a  Romanticist, 
burning  with  generous  rage ;  Forain 's 
drawing,  abrupt  and  decisive,  carries  a 
cold,  insulting  irony  in  its  brutal  lines. 
Raffaelli,  the  draughtsman  of  bare  suburbs 
and  swarming  streets,  of  wretched  tatter- 
demalions and  small  tradespeople,  should 
.  perhaps  be  classed  with  these  students 


Sleinl 


a  draughtsm 


of  characteristic  traits  (Fig.  t 

this  group.     He  is  rather  a  descendant  of  Millet,  who  could  express 
a  lifetime  of  misery  in  a  heavy  silhouette  " 

(Fig.  892). 

new  language  rather  than  of  a  new 
mode  of  thought.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
visual  analysis ;  painters  took  notes  and 
registered  curious  effects;  and  now  a 
great  many  of  them,  returning  to  their 
studios,  are  projecdng  works  more  sig- 
nificant in  content.  Amongst  these 
pioneer  groups,  two  tendencies  are 
clearly  apparent.  Certain  artists  are 
faithful  to  the  light  colours,  but  are  less 
exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  truth 
of  luminous  effects  than  their  prototypes ; 

R aimers  like  Cezanne,  Gauguin  and 
laurice  Denis  seem  to  aim  more  at  dec- 
orative or  expressive  effects.  They  have 
a  hoiroi  of  the  Natutalism  from  which 


(I>uraiid-Ruel  Collection 
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they  have  emerged. 
They  accept  the  bril- 
liant palelte  of  their  pte- 
decessors,  but  merely  for 
decorative  purposes; 
some  of  them,  Maurice 
Denis,  for  instance,  have 
recognised  that  these 
pure  colours  recall  ihe 
azure,  the  flame-like  red 
and  the  lily-white  of 
Fra  Angelico,  and  ihey 
lay  on  their  rainbow 
tints  in  broad  unbroken 
tones    like    those    of    a 

tapestry  or  of  a  fresco  by  Giotto.  Objects  no  longer 
atmosphere;  emphatic  lines  encircle  forms,  and  these  lin 
lirioua.  Monel  saw  hia  forms  bathed  in  light,  but  he 
discern  correct  modeiling  amidsl  his  flickering  reflections.  The  heavy 
profiles  which  enclose  the  forms  of  the  Cezanne-Gauguin  School 
do  not  help  us  to  a  mental  reconstruction  of  their  loitering  houses 
and  crippled  figures.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  these  artists  will 
persuade  us  to  renounce  the  grammar  of  design  which  has  been 
accepted    since    the   Renaissance.       Design 

gous  to  that  of  syntax  to  the  laws  of  thought. 
Such  a  discipline  can  only  disappear  as  a 
result  of  complete  intellectual  disintegra- 
tion, such  as  that  which  marked  the  down- 
fall of  the  antique  world.  This  affected 
barbarism  might  prove  fertile  in  countries 
where  culture  is  still  elementary ;  in  France 
it  can  only  be  noted  as  the  passing  diversion 
of  decadents. 

We  must  look  in  another  direction  for  in- 
dications of  future  developments.  At  the 
heyday  of  Impressionist  sun-studies,  a  group 
of  young  painters  began  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  dark  tonality  of  iheir  pictures.  Colteti 
Simon,  Menard,  Dauchez  and  others  after  , 
them,  deserted  the  open  ait  for  the  studio, 
and  returned  lo  what  may  be  called  museuoo-  | 
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painting,  widi  strong  shad- 
ows and  subtleties  of  e 
ecution  which  do  n 
aim  exclusively  al  truth. 
TTiey  are  nol  really  im- 
pressionists at  aU,  neither 
are  they  realists  alter  the 
manner  of  Co urbel.  They 
do  not  paint  any  object 
,  -ti^^^^t^p!»^^™  ihey  happen  to  see.  Thar 
.  5fld^A]    i^^^^^H^^I^^I        pi'^'ufcs    are  studies 

^'^^^^'  **^^^^^^^^^^^"  I      enlarged  and  carried  out, 
but  com posi dons  caiefully 
mi  Tii(iT«F.  FUAKsiis.  pUnncd  lo  express  indi- 

II>ur.^nrt-Rupl  [■(Ji«ci..n.i  viduality.      Thcif    tech- 

nique sometimes  recalls 
Courbet ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  Millet  which  informs  their  art.  TTiey 
have  extinguished  the  Impressionist  fireworks,  because  their  magic 
iridescence  prevents  one  from  seeing  the  solidity  of  things;  very 
vivid  polychromy  dazzles  the  eye  and  holds  it  captive ;  that 
loud  confused  music  disturbs  our  thoughts;  dark  colour  is  le* 
distracting  to  meditation,  and  we  can  recognise  a  thought  more 
easily  in  its  tranquillity.  These  painters  seek  the  perennial  phvii- 
ognomy  that  underlies  the  variations  of  hours  and  seasons.  They 
strip  the  soil  of  its  vesture  of 
lignt  and  verdure;  they  love 
to  show  the  skeleton  of  the 
earlh.  They  have  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  Brittany,  a  district 
in  which  the  variations  of  time 
and  sea.son  transform  the  aspects 
of  Nature  but  shghlly.  Among 
the  innumerable  portraits  of  the 
French  provinces  which  appear 
annually  al  the  Salon,  none  leave 
a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
memory  than  Menard's  Medi- 
terranean scenes,  and  the  Brit- 
tany of  Simon,  Dauchez  and 
Collet.  Here  is  thai  colour- 
less land,  with  hard  outlines, 
where  it  is  believed  that  traces  irninia  BunrtMi, 
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I  can  still  be  found  of  geo- 
logical upheavals.  Oc- 
casionally a  sleeiy  ocean 
cals  away  ihe  land  and  a 
bay  of  green  water  pene- 
trates between  the  tocks. 
As  one  approaches  the 
Poinie  du  Kaz,  vegetation 
rows    scarcer    and    the 


bare. 


=  ihe 
shed- 


'   ground 
The    gray   houses, 

Eainted  white,  ha 
ided  linls  of  a  w 
out  dawn,  the  col 
slorm   and    rain;  (he 
"BigomlinB"in  sliflaltiludc 

of  while"  in^  YlatJ  ST 

walls  of  dry  stones  which  < 

(hut  in  the  uncultivated  fields.     In  Menafd  a 

1  desire  lo  generalise  the  character  of  the  I; 


;  and  black  dreEses,  with  reddened  faces, 
belong  lo  ihe  landscape  like  the  lines 
.vhich  weigh  on  the  horizon,  like  the 
itline  the  irregular!  lies  of  the  land  and 
■ '  ■  ■  ,d  Dauchez  we  note 
idscape;   they  grasp 


the  aspect  of  gulf,  lake,  forest,  and  ruin  as  a  whole.     The 

they  give  us    has  not  the  episodic  character  of  a  motive  painted 

from  Nature;  they  have  seized  il  in 

its  essence  by  an  effort  of  the  mind 
rather  ihan  of  the  eye.  Often  an 
antique  monument  gives  ihal  idea  of 
elerniiy.  So  our  Classicisla  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Poussin  and 
Lorrain,  composed  Arcadias  and 
seaports  under  the  setting  sun.  To 
produce  such  landscapes,  it  is  nol 
enough  lo  see  well  and  copy  well : 
il  is  neceasarv  lo  feel  ihc  inhereni 
logic  which  has  given  objects  iheir 
form.  Claude  Lorrain  and  Joseph 
Vemel  were  guilty  of  geological 
absurdities  In  iheir  landscapes. 
Their  modern  heirs  commit  no  such 
blunders,  ihey  know  how  the  strata 
slide,  how  ihe  rocks  break,  how 
clouds  form  and  beaches  are  made. 
43\ 
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Their  drawing  del 
ihe  personality  of  rock 
or  cioud  unerringly,  and 
reveals  the  soul  of  the 
landscape  (Figs.  912- 
915). 

Impressionism  conlmed 
itself  to  ihe  mobile  sur- 
face of   things,   lo    phe- 
nomena   which    make 
Tia  ooo— cuicr.  BiiNET     I'lNouN  BBiooc  ''"'^  appeal    to  emotion 

(Durand-Km-i  Coiiecii™,)  ot  intelligence.   It  was.  in 

painting,  that  phase  of 
pure  observation  through  which  all  forms  of  intellectual  labour  have 
passed.  The  Impressionist  collects  from  nature  true  effects,  as  the 
■cholar  notes  facts  of  which  he  only  demands  exactness.  But  even 
in  painting,  the  French  mind  cannot  long  resign  itself  to  the  function 
of  a  recording  apparatus.  There  are  many  signs  that  it  is  turning 
once  more  lo  the  classical  attitude.  Does  not  the  nobility  of  art 
lie  in  the  fact  that  human  thought  is  everywhere  present  in  it?  But 
this  new  Classicism  has  not  rejected  its  romantic  and  naturalistic 
heritage.  Since  the  time  of  romantic  thought  things  themselves  are 
penelraled  by  sentimentality,  and  the  picturesque  resources  acquired 
by  the  naturalists  remain  a  permanent  acquisition.  Whereas  the 
Classicists  confined  their  observation  lo  the  lace  and  the  attitude  of 
the  body,  modem  research  extends  lo  the  inanimate  regions,  and 
painters  now  look  tor  the  relations  of  thought  and  matter  m  the 
physiognomy  of    land 


rHkc  LunmbouTC,  Pui&l 


In  this  chas- 
alism  we 
may  recognise  an  ancient 
French  tradition,  trans- 
milted  by  Millet  and  by 
Puvis  de  Chavanncs; 
the  classical  intellect  of 
the  Frenchman  will  only 
absorb  so  much  of  fact 
as  it  can  assimilate  with- 
out loss  of  lucidity.  A 
system,  even  il  limited, 
is  more  sati^actory  to  it 
than  a  mass  of  ill-organ- 
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ised  truths.  The  spirit  of 
system  dwells  ia  art  and 
science.  Searching  lor 
tiuth  and  beauty  it  only 
submits  to  facts  in  order 
to  dominate  them. 

Of  the  pictorial  man- 
ners we  have  now 
passed  in  review,  none 
can  be  said  to  have  be- 
come  absolutely  oul-of' 
date;  the  represenlabves 
of  these  various  styles 
appear  side  by  side  in  (Durand-Ruei  cdicction.) 

the   annual    Salons. 

Thus  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  contemporary  school  is  not  only 
due  to  the  fact  that  we,  who  are  living  among  the  individuals,  can- 
not readily  discern  groups.  The  word  School  has  no  longer  its 
old  significance.  It  meant  formerly  families  of  painters,  related  by 
a  common  ideal  and  similar  methods,  just  as  the  Slate  implied 
uniformity  of  religious  and  political  sentiments.  Individualism, 
which  has  shattered  this  uniformity,  has  destroyed  both  State  and 
School  in  the  early  sense.  The  solidarity  which  now  unites  the 
men  of  a  group  and  the  artists  of  a  school  is  of  a  different  kind. 
None  of  the  successive  kinds  of  beauty  have  disappeared  from  the 
city  of  the  arts,  and  all  the  parties  which  in  turn  held  sway  are  still 
represcnied.  A  general 
toleration  weakens  the 
rivalry  of  these  former 
enemies;  there  is  no 
longer  either  victor  or 
vanquished.  The  com- 
plexity of  society  corre- 
aponas  to  that  of  styles; 
there  are  admirers  for 
all.  The  unity  of  the 
French  School,  if  it  ex- 
ists, is  not  to  be  found  in 
community  of  character; 
the  eclecticism  o!  taste, 
and  the  violent  compe- 
tition which  emphasises 


(The  Luicmbourg,  Puii.) 
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otiginality.  disperse  lalenb   and 
oppose  them,  instead  ol    making 
ihem    converge    lo    a 
idea]. 

But  among  all  ihese  difieieni 

forms  of  att,  ihete  is  a  kind  of 

solidarity    bom  of   contrast  and 

a    division    of     artistic    labour. 

The  realism  of  a  Thieny  Bouts 

and  the  idealism  of  a  Memling. 

the  realism  of  a  Filippo  Uppi 

and  the  idealism  of    a  Fra  An- 

gelico,  were  distinguished  only  by 

very  subtle  gradations.  Individual 

deviations  did  not  divert  Flemish 

or  Florentine  painting  from    its 

HG.  ijoj.-iuion.   iHE  r.EiEi'stE.  gcncial  tcndency.      But  what  a 

(Durand-Ruci  Coiiiciiun.)  gulf    lies    between    the    brutal 

naturalism  of  a  Courbet  and  the 

world  of  Puvis  dc  Chavannes'  dreams!  They  separate  with  equal 

decisiveness  to  the  two  aides  of  the  common  way.     The  art  of  a 


period  responds  to  a  constant  di 
not  develop  without  exciting  antithi 
style,  it  could  not  be  that  of 
Degas,  nor  even  that  of  Millet. 
of  Puvis  or  of  Rodin.  Monet"s 
fairyland  made  Cariiere's 
colourless  nocturnes  acceptable ; 
the  extraordinary  dexterity  of 
some  artists  makes  us  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  Ingenuous  awk' 
wardness  of  others ;  (he  sculpture 
that  suggests  moulded  forms  pre- 
pares us  lo  acclaim  Rodin's 
expressive  violence.  We  find 
scattered  among  violenlly  con- 
trasting works  those  dissimilar 
qualities  which  the  men  of  the 
past  liked  to  find  united  in  the 
same  work.  The  energies  of  art 
no  longer  develop  in  compaci 
/ances;  they  ramiEy  in  &  U\c 


If  ther 
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(and  divergeni  branches ;  but  the  organism  would  nol  be  properly 
balanced  if  they  did  not  spread  aboui  the  pateni  trunk  with  a 
certain  symmetry. 
This  is  no  longer 
the  regularity  of  the 
French  park,  but  the 
denser  growth  of  ihe 
forest,  where  each 
shoot  struggles  tow- 
ards the  light. 

In  this  confused 
struggle,  two  forces 
are  opposed,  and  the 
balance  is  obtained 
by  this  oppositioi 
the  regulating  U 
of  resistance,  and  the  force  of  movement.  The  conservative  element 
is  represented  more  especially  by  those  who  fear  above  all  things 
the  sacrifice  of  traditional  virtues,  the  patrimony  of  the  School; 
technical  perfection,  elegance,  all  the  qualities  acquired  by  the 
work  of  generations,  and  transmitted  by  teaching.  The  innovators, 
or  at  least  the  bolder  spirits  among  these,  have  no  respect  for  this 
venerable  heritage.  They  speak  Boldly  the  artistic  language  they 
have  themselves  created.  But  nothing  shows  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  tradition  more  clearly  than  an  over  aggressive  individualism. 
The  conservative  break  ii 


less  salutary  than  the 
revolutionary  impulse ;  art 
would  stagnate  or  go 
astray  if  it  lacked  one  or 
the  other.  The  true  inno- 
vator is  he  who,  bearing 
all  the  weight  of  tradition, 

I    has    the   courage    to 

id  the  way. 

In  sculpture,  tradition 
has  more  power  against 
individualism ;  the  natu- 
ralistic tendency  showed 
itself  here  in  trie  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy'i     ^^^^    »K>i.ij'^i«. 
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evolve.  Jowly.  The  iS 
guage  of  stone  and  bronze 
is  less  docile  ihan  that  of 
colour.  Material  conditions 
never  vary  and  tradition 
imposes  itself  here  with 
clearer  aulhotity.  Painting 
had  achieved  and  aban- 
doned several  aspects  of 
"integral  realisn),"  while 
sculpture  was  stilt  making 
the  same  effort  to  bring 
modelling  into  closer  con- 
tact with  [he  forms  of  life, 
and  adapt  il  to  the  move' 
tThe  LuicmbciurB.  Paris.)  ments  of  passion. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  sculpture  had  recovered  from 
the  Romantic  emotion.  Jehan  du  Seigneur  and  Preault  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  their  material.  Rude,  indeed,  had  convulsed 
his  figures  with  modern  passion,  but  for  the  most  part  he  had  pre- 
served the  attitudes  of  antique  heroism.  Barye  alone  had  adopted 
freer  methods,  because  he  had  modelled  the  muscles  of  the  larger 
wild  beasts.  Bui  from  Cortot  to  Pradier,  and  from  Pradier  to 
Guillaume.  sculpture  had  retained  the  Graeco-Roman  rounded 
modelling   and  proportions.     Eugene  Guillaume's  figures  (1822- 

1905)  seem  lo  Jemon.lrai 1     .  . 

somewhat  imperfect  ge- 
ometry; he  reduced  the 
most  irregular  forms  lo 
simple  planes,  and  de- 
duced a  generalised  n 
from  the  living  m 
He  cast  beautiful  Roman 
types  in  bronze  and  hted 
to  carve  in  marble  curling 
beards  and  the  pliant  folds 
of  the  loga.  His  works, 
which  are  marked  by  a 
pure  and  somewhat  cold 
distinction,  are  those  of 
a  pupil  of  thi 
But  nis  inlejligence 
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^'^-^Jr^ 


(CatilKile  oi  TouJoiw.)    (i%M».  Crmiiti.)  H 

mainly  crilical ;  he  drew  taite.  elegance  and  correctness  from  llie 
aniique  sources,  bul  not  the  secret  of  vitality. 

Meanwhile,  Florentine  influence  intervened  lo  modify  that  of  the 
ancient*.  Many  French  artists  slopped  al  Florence  on  their  way 
lo  Rome,  and  tliere  discovered  ihe  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  these  dry  and  nervous  worlcs  they  found  out  that  there  was  a 
I   Graeco-Roman   (acthty.      The   deeply 


arlitlic  realism  of  Ghiberli,  Doi 
whole  generation  of  French  arii 
Bkuics  of  bronze  with  slender  ( 
after  the  soft  contours  of  the  Ve 
and  the  slendemess  of  the  Fh 
ihe  heroic  muscularity,  the  leanness 


;Ilo  and  Verrocchio  inspired  a 
very  happily.  We  see  appear 
incs,  with  pointed  extremities; 
(es  here  is  ine  incisive  delicacy 
Davids  and  St.  Johns;  after 
the  adolescent:  after  the  broad 
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_,  of  the  nude, 
the  meticulous  chiselling 
of  details.  Falguicre, 
Fremiet,  Paul  Dubois, 
Eusene  Barrias,  Gerome 
and  Antonin  Mercie, 
resuscitated  this  style  io 
their  respective  manners. 
This  Florentine  influence 
was  more  propitious  to 
sculptors  than  to  painters; 
the  works  of  the  fifteenth 
century  really  lent  new 
'""""'ir^'miTv^tii'"^  "''^  expression     to     statuary, 

(I'l'iii  i':ii^ui>,  I'ark)  whereas  imitation  of  the 

Pre-Raphaeliles  failed  to 

i;ive  birth  to  a  visible  school  of  painting.  Michelangelo's  athletic 
ormi  and  daring  attitudes  also  inspired  a  number  of  UvtJj'  and  ex- 
preasive  works.  Carpeaux  sometimes  recalls  the  great  Florentine, 
and  Paul  Dubois  has  placed  four  bronze  figures  at  the  angles  of 
General  Lamoriciere's  tomb  in  Nantes  Cathedral  (Fig.  916)  grave 
and  meditative  as  those  of  the  Medici  Chapel.  Rene  de  Saint- 
Marceaux,  again,  has  more  than  once  translated  the  proud  beauty 
and  the  vigour  of  the  Sistine  nudities  into  marble. 

Florence  also  played  a  part  in  the  work  of  those  admirable  artists, 
Chaplain  and  Roty,  who  gave  so  much  prestige  to  the  art  of  the 
medallist.  Florentine 
carving  showed  them 
how  lo  put  the  nerve  of 
life  into  the  metal  lines. 
Chaplain  has  struck  some 
energetic  efticies  in  which 
ihe  solid  relief  of  great, 
sculpture  is  enclosed  in 
contours  as  pure  as  those 
of  a  drawing  bv  Ingres 
(Fig.  918).  In  Rotys 
medals,  the  delicate  re- 
finement of  the  forms 
gives  his  allegories  a 
charin  of   vouth    and  ; 


Inahntii    hardly  to    be 


I  like  Luuiubuiuii,  farii.) 
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looked  for  in  ihese  lillle 
raetai  pictures  (Fig.  920). 
The    Florenline    style, 

hich  combined  so 
learnedly  the  sense  of  life 

id  ihe  refinement  of  art, 
lielps  in  this  way  out 
own  sculpture  lo  free 
itself  from  majestic 
banality  and  lifeles! 
nobility. 

The  images  of  con- 
temporary life,  no  less 
than  the  example  of  the 
past,  have  given  sculptors 
the  courage  to  innovate. 


T^™;; 


The 


:uIplo, 


generation  witnessed  the  ap- 
and  among  painters.  While 
rbet's  aggressive  art  was  raising  an  uproar,  Carpeaux  (1827- 
1875)  was  throwing  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  into  living 
forma.  The  world  jn  which  he  lived  chastened  his  impetuosity 
llhout  sapping  his  vigour.  The  lively  and  sensual  society  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  haughty  elegance  of  princesses,  and  the  charm 
of  opera-dancers  were  portrayed  by  ihis  robust  kneader  of  clay. 
Even  to  his  mythological  figures  he  gave  a  carnal  life,  and  not  the 

fieralised  and  somewhat  alistract  modelling  ol  classical  sculpture, 
s  Ugolino  makes  us  think  of  Michelangelo's  tormented  giants, 
and  his  laughing  nymphs  of  Clodion's  plump  female  fauns.  His 
impressions  are  preserved  still  warm  in  the  bronze  or  in  the  stone 
because  he  limited  himself  to  inlerpieling  physical  sensations,  ihe 
shiver  of  pleasure, 
the  fire  o(  a  look. 


citement  of  the 
dance.  His  Four 
Quarters  of  the 
World  are  agile 
dancers.  His  true 
Muse  was  Terp- 
sichore, or  rather 
the  fair  wonwOjl 
he  »w  waltzi 
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p~"      ~  [      in  the  ball-rooms  of  the 

I  ^     -  ^m^a^^^m       TuilcHcs  (Fig,.  921- 

924.  927). 

Carpeaux  redis 
covered  the  warmth  and 
movement  o[  life;  his 
work  contains  a  lesson 
that  was  quickly  under- 
stood. A  Flemish  sap 
runs  through  the  crea- 
tions of  this  Valenciennes 

nn.  ai6~T  Dubois     tomb  or  LiBoRitituc  SCulptor.      That    o(     his 

/'  (C»ii.ednii  o(  NanKi.)  successofs  secms  to  have 

been  set  in  motion  by 
the  vivacity  of  Toulouse.  Falguiere  spoke  at  first  in  the  sharp  and 
nervous  language  of  the  Florentines.  But  he  gradually  revealed  his 
predilection  for  the  robust  feminine  nudities  to  which  his  chisel  gave 
even  the  quivering  life  of  the  epidermis.  His  models,  short-nosed 
with  low  foreheads,  firm  breasts  and  active  limbs,  lend  their  robust 
vitality  and  their  physical  joyousness  to  the  haughty  figures  of  jnno 
or  the  huntress  Diana  (Figs.  93 1 ,  933).  Anlonin  Mercie's  talent  has 
great  flexibility,  whether  he  exercifies  it  on  intelligence,  on  melan- 
choly,  or  on  tenderness  (Figs.  925.  932).  Injalbert  is  carried  away 
by  an  impetuosity  akin  to  that  of  Rubens;  more  than  one  Southern 
sculptor  has  indeed  translated 
the  brilliaol  touch  and  even 
something  of  the  colour  of  the 
Flemish  master  into  stone.  None 
of  these  sacrificed  classic  purity 
of  form :  but  all  gave  breath  anil 
life  to  their  material. 

If  French  sculpture  is  making 
its  way  towards  new  develop- 
ments, this  is  due  in  great  part  lo 
the  initiative  of  Dalou  (1838- 
1902).  His  work  is  a  resume 
of  an  important  evolution  of 
French  sculpture.  He  began  as 
an  elegant  decorator  in  the  Ren- 
aissance style  dear  to  the  Second 
Empire.  But  a  powerful  vitality 
was  seething  in  him;  he  threw 
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aside  the  affecled  sublielies  of  ihe  style. 

betrayed  him  into  vulgarity.  He  had 
something  of  Rude's  afflatus;  bul 
since  Rude,  marble  bad  borrowed  ihe 
warmth  and  softness  of  ilesh,  and 
Dalou's  modelling  no  longer  shows  ihc 
muscular  system  of  antique  heroes  with 
its  clearly  defined  planes,  but  ihc  swell- 
ing oudine  and  agitated  contours  of 
Rubens' figures.  Dalou  was  further  one 
of   the    artists   who   did   most  to  win 

pl..,icc,. 

piession  Irom 
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D  his  turn  thai  there  is  nothing 
r  balanced    and 
Kquenlly  more  harmonious  than  i 
wielding  his  pick  o 
',  forge.     Dalou 
taughl  young 
npresMve  beauty  of 
■every    nerve 
f  Voung  arlisia  such  as 
Bloche 
WW  much  vigour  and 


He  never  finished 
irkmen   which   he   i 
lemplated ;  but  his  numerous  preparalioiu 
for  it  were  not  in  vain. 

Since  the  Renaissance,  sculptors  had 
seen  in  the  human  body  a  magnificent  but 
useless  machine;  the  ideal  divinities  lake 
elegant  attitudes ;  they  sometimes  make  use 
of  passionate  gestures  to  show  their 
strength  or  flexibility;  but  they  never  make 
any  effort  with  an  instrument  or  a  tool. 
Millel  showed  how  moving  and  majestic 
the  gesture  of  the  sower,  the  reaper  and 
the  water-carrier,  or  the  bending  altitude 
of  the  gleaner  may  be.  After  the  painter, 
the  sculptor 
ed 


thl^H 
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(The  Lounc,  Psri 


limes   offends   our   concepUoa 
fantasies  of  the  Imprest^ionists 
they  were  not  out  of  harmon 
sculplure,  even  more  than  m  painting, 
the  sense  of  objective   Inilh.      Now 
Rodin  very  oflen  makes  his  model- 
ling subserve  ihe  will  of  his  genius 
audaciously  enough;  he  is  no  mole 
a  realist  than  was  Oelacroix ;  h< 
proved  himself  a  perfect  master  oi 
anatomical  science,  but  this  science 
is  not  his  guide;  he  adapts  the  forms 
of  life  to  his  conceptions,  and  sacri- 
fices what  we  call  elegance  or  cot- 
recmess  without  scruple.  The  planes 
which  he  carves,  tne  lines  he  ac- 
centuates, cannot  be  seen  in  a  photo- 
graph or  in  a  cast.     Often  he  leaves 
his  forms  un^iushed,  hardly  disen- 
gaged    from    the    marble,    because 
tncy  suffice  for  the  expression  of  his 
idea  in  this  incomplete  state.     Wi 
defined    contours    would  emphasize 
A4a. 


may    be    expressed    by 
which  deals  with  the  ma 
factory  and  the  man  of  the  fields 
(Figs.  938.  9J9). 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  language  of 
sculpture  has  gained  considerably 
in  richness  and  Bexibihty.  The 
innovators  have  sometimes  discon- 
certed the  public  by  their  audac- 
ities: but  many  of  these  have 
gradually  compelled  acceptance. 
The  most  original  and  powerful 
of  these  sculptors  was  Rodin; 
many  young  artists  have  laten  him 
for  their  guide,  and  his  work  is 
characteristic  of  the  latest  evolutioD 
of  French  sculpture.  He  practises  a 
kind  of  plastic  poetry,  which  some- 
af  objective  forms.  The  colouristic 
vere  perhaps  less  amazing,  because 
with  the  caprices  of  light.  But  in 
difficult  for  us  to  lay  aside 
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the  individualities  without  add' 
ing  to  the  latent  force  which 
one  divines  beneath  the  swell- 
ings and  depressions  of  the 
marble.  lUichelangelo's  gianls 
contain  as  much  fiery  energy  as 
Rodin's  figures,  but  they  never 
lose  their  supreme  elegance. 
Their  gestures  show  the  languor 
of  lassitude  or  the  tension  of 
effort,  Rodin's  figures  overstep 
these  limils.  It  is  because  they 
express  the  paroxysms  of  human 
passion,  from  delight  to  torture, 
that  they  seem  unable  to  con- 
trol the  twitching  of  their  re- 
bellious muscles.  The  rugged, 
contorted,  interlaced   masses, 

which  he  twists  and  bends  at  will,  suggest  wills  and  sufferings 
stronger  than  themselves.  It  is  not  absurd  thus  to  submerge  human 
personality  in  a  world  of  forms  and  lines  which  exceeds  it ;  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  harmony  of  an  individual  may  be  overwhelmed  b^ 
the  stress  of  passion.  The  bronze  limbs  of  the  "Citizens  of  Calais  ' 
■eem  rude  and  inert;  their  hands  hang  heavy  as  paving-stones  at 
the  end  of  over-long  arms;  the  feet 
that  press  the  ground  seem  almost 
incapable  of  movement;  and  the 
"Thinker,"  a  giant  rugged  as  a 
menhir,  concentrates  all  his  trog- 
lodyte strength  and  contracts  his 
mighty  muscles  over  some  poor  glim- 
mer of  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  marble  becomes  mellow,  warm 
and  fluid,  to  render  the  tenderness  of 
an  embrace,  and  suggest  a  lingering 
and  caressing  contact  (Figs,  935- 
937)._ 

This  art,  which  realised  ambitions 
dear  to  the  Romanticists,  is  frankly 
hostile  lo  the  ideals  of  classical  sculp- 
ture. All  the  post- Renaissance  sculp- 
tors, even  the  most  daring,  such  as 
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Michelangelo  and  Puget,  were  govenied 
by  ideas  of  beauty  and  coirectneBs.  If 
Rodin  has  ancestxtrs,  we  mutt  look  {or 
them  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, al  the  dme  wfien  Godiic  idealinn 
had  died  out  and  classic  idealism  was  not 

f'et  bom.  It  wax  then  that  vigorous  artisti 
ike  Claus  Slutei  and  Donatio  let  loose 
Ehe  indomitable  violence  of  that  genitii  in 
rugged  figures.  The  danger  in  an  art  so 
unfettered  by  any  restraints  is  that  it  may 
not  always  be  intelligible.  In  the  artistic  ai 
in  the  social  order,  even  the  most  gifted  in- 
dividuals must  accept  a  litde  of  the  com- 
mon discipline.  The  artist  does  violence 
to  the  language  of  form  when  he  forces  it  to 
express  a  certain  character,  even  at  the 
price  of  incorrectness.  Hie  sculptor  who 
proposes  to  make  liis  modelling  dramatic 

or  tender  in  itself  rum  the  risk  of  being  inistmderstood,  like  the  writer 

who  sets  out  to  make  music  with  words.     There  is  no  inevitable 

harmony  between  the  means  and  the  raid.     If 

the  thought  is  inadequate,  the  work  remains 

amorphous;  and  we  see  only  an  inert  mass  of 

material.      Such  an  art  is  inexorable  to  the 

lapses  of  genius;  if  his  inspiration  falters,  the 


"■Jj 


t  has  neither  thi 
the  rules  of  taste  which  govern  normal  i 
to  support  him.     Rodin's  poetry  beci 
tolerable  in  some  of  his  disciples;   il 
the  artist  of  genius  who  can  set  aside  the  ruh 
of  science  and  of  traditional  correctness  with 
impunity ;  average  mortals  must  respiect  syntax, 
or  their  speech  becomes  delirium. 

An  such  as  Rodin's  is  so  well  attuned  to 
modem  individualism  thai  it  has  naturally  had 
a  strong  influence  on  the  young  generation  of 
artists.  There  is  now  a  style  in  sculpture 
which  deliberately  preserves  all  the  evidences 
of  impatience,  awkwardness,  and  nervousness 
in  execution.  The  modeller  in  clay  has  added  ree 
his  style  to  that  of  the  worker  in  metal  oi     (Tbc 
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^Ue.    The  bronze  is 

/ed  to  fix.  and  oc- 
nallylogive.abrulal 
fcphasis  lo  ihe  fortuitous 
of  ihumb  or  trowef. 
fen  temporary  sculpture 
ds  more  and  mote  to 
e  tfie  smooth  elegance 
ind  quiet  amenity  oi  the 
earlier  art.  In  the  work,  of 
several  sculptors  of  origi- 
nal talenl.  Pierre  Roche, 
Bareau,  Bouchard. 
Landowski.  Segoffin. 
and  Roger  Bloche,  we 
see  that  this  attempt 
lo  render  ihe  aspect  and 

emotions  of  modem  man  has  by  no  means  lailed ;  we  discern  sensi- 
bility and  passion  in  many  somewhat  unattractive  groups.  Some 
clever  pupils  of  this  school  have  attempted  a  compromise  between 
elegant  correctness  and  insistence  on  expressive  contours.  This 
Impressionism  of  sculpture,  like  thai  of  painting,  has  transformed 
(he  technique  even  of  those  who  leas!  approve  it. 

In  spile  of  its  fertility,  modem  .sculpture  shows  a  certain  indecision 
of  vocation.  Whal  becomes  of  the  population  of  statues  which 
appears  annually  at  our  exhibitions?  Some  go  into  our  museums; 
but  even  though  the  museums  are  among  the  most  living  inslilulions 
of  our  civilization  we 
may  ask  if  statuary  might 
not  play  a  more  useful 
pari,  and  one  more 
closely  related  lo  the 
social  order?  Those  who 
cite  the  wealth  of  sculp- 
ture which  adorns  the 
porches  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals  wish  that 
sculptors  would  collabo- 
rale  more  closely  with 
architects,  and  apply 

cially  lo  decoration.    But 
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itiey  have  now  been  pracdsing  an  in<]e- 
pendent  and  expressive  alt  loo  lone  to 
be  able  to  accept  arcliil«mre  as  tneJr 
ration  d'etre.  Tbe  best  of  modem  aculp- 
lors,  Paget  and  Carpeaux,  decorated 
classical  facades  with  very  undisciplined 
figures.  Our  modern  statuary  will  con- 
tinue to  be  scattered  along  tne  avenues 
and  to  penetrate  into  our  botises  under 
the  diminutive  form  of  bric-a-brac. 

Commemorative  monuments  are  now 
the  principal  resource  of  sculptors.  Since 
sculpture  has  provided  public  images  for 
that  religion  of  hero-worship,  glorious 
memories,  and  abstract  principl«  which 
has  replaced  popular  saints  and  the  my- 
thology of  the  Humanists,  statuary  has 
(ficoie  des  Beaui-Arts,  Paris.)  recovered  a  certain  social  utility  which 
it  lacked  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

century.     These  stone  documents  record  the  faith  of  France  in  the 

nineteenth  century,  and  the  forms  of  her  ideal,     Tht  art  of  David 

d' Angers  dealt  with  celebrities  approved  by  the  verdict  of  centuries, 

but  now  innumerable  statues  glorify  names  which  have  not  undergone 

the  test  of  lime.     Sculptors  show  their 

ingenuity  by  variations  of  arrangement, 

combining  the  portrait  of  the  great  man 

and  allegories  of  his  virtues  more  or  less 

happily.      But  art  cannot   give  a  soul 

when  the  memorial  is  the  expression  of 

an  impossible  worship.     A  public  mon- 
ument ought  to  give  utterance  to  a  really 

national  idea;  its  beauty  demands  the 

admiration  of  the  crowd;  if  it  lacks  this 

sympathetic  atmosphere,  it  is  merely  a 

museum  exhibit  which  looks  out  of  place 

in  the  open  air. 

On   the  other   hand,  when   a  modern 

work  has  been  the  translation  of  a  grand 

and    moving    idea,    it    has    rarely    been 

mediocre.      After  1871,  certain  figures 

expressed  heroic  fury  or  despairing  per- 

tinachy.      BartholdVs    Roaring    Lion. 
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Chapu's  Youth  presenting  the  palm  of 
ihe  hero  to  Henri  Regnault,  Antonin 
Mercie's  Gloria  Viclii  and  oiher  works 
oilered  their  pride  and  grace  as  a  salve 
to  national  pride.  Happy  the  sculptor 
who  can  thus  fix  the  emotion  of  a  whole 
people  in  a  beautiful  form !  Even  the 
somewhat  trivial  charm  of  Pradiei's 
statue  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  has 
taken  on  a  sort  of  mournful  beauty. 
Several  sculptors  have  been  happily 
inspired  by  Jeanne  d'Arc,  because  a 
great  wealth  of  sentiment  is  inherent  in 
such  a  figure.  Chapu's  Jeanne  is  a 
humble  peasant  girl  ennobled  by  her 
communion  with  the  supernatural.  Paul 
Dubois',  with  sword  uplifted  and  eves 
fixed  on  a  celestial  vision,  urges  her 
horse  against  the  enemy.  Fr^miet's 
grasps  her  oriflamme,  graceful  and  tri- 
u  nphant  as  a  Saint  George  (Fig.  930). 
There  is  no 


danger  of  lack  of  ideas  for 
expression  in  a  country  where  the  general 
consciousness  is  vibrating  with  life,  full 
of  memories,  ready  lo  feel  in  common. 
It  is  the  duly  of  sculpture  to  catch  and 
fix  these  profound  struggles  of  the  human 
or  national  soul.  Sculpture  can  best 
give  visible  form  to  these  great  feelir 


They   appear  more 
genius  of  an  artist  ha 
The  gods  of  pagani 
the  .Middle  Ages  ar 

definite  when  the 
s  given  them  body, 
m  and  the  saints  of 
e  for  this  reason  to 

a  great   extent    the 
modern   thought   the 
fused  religion,  from 

realion  of  art.  In 
e  is  an  entire  con- 
vhich  sculpture  can 

sometimes  disentangle  the  divinities. 

Among  the  many  modern  works  in 
which  individual  emotion  is  expressed, 
there  are  also  certain  monuments  which 
bring  us  into  communion  with  the  collec- 
tive soul  of  France.     Sculpture  K*%  Wi^, 
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failed  to  (ill  in  pait  Dalou  and  Bai 
ome  will  have  left  records  as  moving  and 
sincere  as  Rude's  Afarseillaise.  the  divinities 
oi  Ver*ail!es,  or  ihe  saints  ol  the  tKirteenth 
century. 

In  1900,  Dalou  completed  his  A/onumenf 
of  the  Republic,  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation, 
in  Paris.  Sculpture,  which  once  gave 
human  shape  to  the  gods,  and  then  deified 
royalty,  has  made  several  attempts  to  glorify 
Democracy.  In  I  793  and  1848.  il  figured 
as  a  cold  Minerva,  and  that  abstract  alle- 
gory was  not  less  suilabje  to  the  style  of  oui 
artists  than  to  the  austerity  of  those  Spartan 
led  a  popular  type  <A 


republics.    Dali 

vigorous  beauty,  thi 


Phrygiar 


I  bet 


^^  Dilsii  DBAwuiG'HEirMw.       h^acl,  and  a  coarse  robe  veiling  her  mus- 
g  cular  limbs,  akin  to  her  who  sings  the  Mar- 

seillaise in  Rude's  group,  and  climbs  upon  the  barricade  in  Del- 
acroix's picture.  Now  she  is  calm  ana  triumphant,  and  with  ha 
hand  she  makes  a  concilialory  gesture.  The  procession  advances 
slowly,  pushing  the  car,  a  huge  mass  round  which  the  sculptor  has 
grouped  majestic  beasts,  plump  children,  women  of  ihe  people  wrbo 
are  types  of  Fecundity,  workmen  of 
Herculean  vigour,  a  tumultuous  force, 
disciplined  by  an  irresistible  proeres- 
sion.  Hideous  alligators  distorted  by 
rage  were  to  have  hurled  water  on 
the  triumphal  cortege ;  Gardel  replaced 
ihem  by  less  aggressive  animals.  All 
this  movement,  splendour,  and  colour 
recalls  Rubens  and  also  the  sumptuous 
style  used  by  Le  Brun  lo  glorify  Louis 
XIV.  Dalou.  the  sincere  democrat, 
has  reverted  lo  monarchical  allegory 
for  the  apotheosis  of  the  Repul^lit. 
(Fig.  941).  These  modern  sentim.  i 
are  at  home  in  the  traditional  ,i 
classical  forms;  thai  descendant 
the  Faubourg  of  the  Barricade., 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  die 
avenues  of  VetsaiUca. 
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Bartholome'g  Monument 
to  the  Dead  has  lately 
proved  that  sculpture  has 
not  ceased  to  be  the  elo- 
quent language  of  deep 
emotion.  The  imperish- 
able slone  is  a  lit  material 
for  the  etemal  theme  of 
Death.  The  sculptor  has 
grouped  his  figures  on  the 
U^ade  of  an  Eeyplian 
tomb.  On  each  side,  figures 
which  are  so  many  types 
of  human  lamentation,  drag 
themselves  towards  the  door 
of  the  hypogea.     Old  men 

wilh  twilled  limbs  come  slaggering,  young  bodies  writhe  and  rebel, 
drag  themselves  with  a  son  of  feverish  languor,  gome  wild  with 
terror  hide  their  eyes.  But  a  sudden,  strange  courage  takes  hold 
of  these  dying  ones  as  thev  reach  the  threshold  and  it  is  wilh  a 
gentle  serenity  that  they  glide  into  the  night.  In  the  tomb  below  lie  a 
man  and  woman,  guarded  by  a  genius  with  outstretched  arms. 
What  is  the  function  of  this  genius  of  immortality  ?  The  sculptor 
does  not  show  us  these  corpses  rising  from  the  grave.  They  will 
not  wake  again ;  the  work  does 
not  presage  ihe  resurrection. 
The  Last  Judgments  of  ihe 
Middle  Ages  showed  a  new  life 
coming  out  of  death.  The 
dead  Txjdies  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  skeletons  of  Gothic 
charnel  houses  evoked  only  coD' 
tempt  for  the  life  of  the  body 
and  no  one  misunderstood  the 
idea  of  those  fjoures.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  here.  The 
living  creatures  carved  by  Bar- 
iholome  at  the  threshold  of  the 
tomb  lament,  because  they  can- 
not consent  to  the  universal  law 
stoically,  and  because  they  have 
not  the  confidence  given  by  faith. 
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;  poor  humans  attached  b 
and  whota  nothing  consoles  for  death. 
The  consoling  hope  of  a  ihitleenlh- 
cenluty  believer  finds  no  place  here, 
and  the  ariisl  has  not  ventured  to  give 
an  image  ol  ihe  resurrection.  _  We  are 
conscious  of  thai  same  indecision  which 
weighs  upon  venerable  ceremonies,  the 
old  riles  of  which  have  been  corrected 
by  the  philosophical  spirit,  thai  empti- 
ness which  rationalism  has  created  in  a 
sensibility  that  has  remained  rehgious. 
How  is  it  that  a  monument  which 
concentrates  so  much  despair  under  an 
indifferent  heaven  does  not  disgust  us 
with  life?  It  is  because  the  artist  has 
modelled  his  weeping  figures  with  a 
'^'?n-u^V~''"^k'"^    ^B    ^T'        ''ind  cf  caressing  gentleness.     A  young 

and  the  sadness  of  her  fate  is  irradiated  as  it  were  by  the  incompara- 
ble grace  of  her  gesture.  The  preslige  of  art  takes  the  place  of  the 
absent  consolation.  The  lender  sorrow  of  Christianity  breathes  from 
these  figures  of  pagan  beauty  and  the  very  simplicity  of  the  sculpture 
recalls  the  beautiful  Gothic  technique. 
The  men  of  to-day  like  to  commingle  in 
this  way  sonow  and  death  with  the  pro- 
found joy  of  beauty.  Since  Chateaubriand, 
our  century  has  liked  these  transpositions  of 
noble  sentiments  and  hidden  its  lack  of 
faith  under  the  magnificence  of  art.  A 
wonderful  monument,  it  is  as  direct  as  the 
work  of  a  primitive  and  yet  quivering  with 
modern  sensuousness.  It  overtseps  our 
epoch  and  speaks  to  humanity.  The 
power  of  its  emotion  will  grow  in  measure 
as  the  centuries  meet  before  it  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  suffering  of  all  generations. 

How  should    we    iiltingly  conclude   a 
book  which  follows  history  to  the  present 
day.  and  to  which  every  successive  year        ""■  ''■'^~^'! 
will  add  its  page?     Lei  us  end  it  before        (i^iie  LuieintxiaiK  Q 
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these  worki  which  combine  a  lofty  idea, 

greal  talents,  and  a  significance  far-teaching 

enough  [o  unite  the  France  of  to-day  with 

that  of  the  past,  works  which  illustrate  the 

continuity  of  French  art,  showing    how  il 

reconciles  forms  of  government  and  effaces, 

not  only  revolutions,   but   even    the  vicis- 
situdes of  religious  belief. 

Each  French  style  has  been  a  reflection  of 

French  institutions,  and  French  art  remains 

a  faithful  chronicle  of  French  history.    The 

varied  and  delightful  aspects  of  the  country 

appear  in  the  buildings  of  its  cities,  the  old 

■tones  of  its   soil,    and    die   relief   in    the 

museums.     If  we  visit  its  ancient  towns,  we 

shall  find  great  local  variations ;  some  will 

always  remain  Gothic,  because  they  reached 

their  apogee  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  others  are 

still  irradiated  by  the  smile  of  the  Renais- 
sance; others  again  still  bear  the  impress  of 

Roman  majesty.    But  the  same  history  may 

be  read  in  every  city.    In  the  majority  of  these, 

the  nineteenth  century  placed  Doric  peristyles 
on  the  town  halls  and  translated  administra- 
tive centralisation  by  a  uniform  classicism. 
The  eighteenth  century  is  to  be  recoffnised 
b^  the  brilliant  elegance  with  which  it  adorned 
French  reason,  like  the  graceful  episcopal 
palaces  which  are  found  nesding  in  the 
shadow  of  old  cathedrals.  The  seventeenth 
century  was  not   entirely  absorbed   by  Ver- 

mansions  of  (he  dme  of  LouU  >Sv.  whfch 
seem  to  embody  the  somewhat  morose  loyalty 
of  old  parliamentarians.  The  joyousness  of 
the  Renaissance  is  revealed  in  its  exuberant 
and  spontaneous  architecture,  its  stone  fan- 
tasies, its  gay  turrets  and  sunny  gardens.  Bu» 
the  eye  always  returns  to  the  Gotnic  cathedral, 
buttressed  by  the  houses  that  cluster  round  its 
feet  that  it  may  raise  its  vault  the  higher  and 
point  heavenwards  with  its  spire,  an  evidence 
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of  what  French  or  human 
genius  can  do  when,  in 
Uie  shelter  of  a  finniy  con- 
sbtuted  society,  all  its  efforts 
are  concentrated  in  a  com- 
mon purpose.  As  distance 
makes  the  ages  more  ob- 
scure, their  monuments 
emerge  more  clearly :  feudal 
fortresses,  once  impregnable 
on  their  rocks,  then  that' 
teied  by  the  royal  cannon, 
and  gradually  dispersed  in 
the  neighbouring  villages, 
which  used  its  stones  to 
build  their  houses ;  forsaken 
monasteries,  where  the  Utde 
flame  the  monks  kept  alive 
with  pious  hands  after  the 
twilight  of  the  antique 
world  has  died  out  slowly 
in  the  strong  light  of  modern 
day;  Roman  ruins,  with 
their  imperishable  masonry, 
where  men  sometimes 
sought  shelter  during  the 
tempests  of  barbarism,  relics  the  imperial  majesty  of  which  has  domi- 
nated national  history.  Rome  indeed  still  persists  in  our  encumbered 
civilisation.  Often  the  modern  engineer,  as  he  lurns  over  the  soil, 
brings  to  light  a  carved  altar  or  some  mutilated  head  of  a  Gaul 
shaved  in  the  Roman  fashion.  These  old  stones  go  to  the  local 
museum  to  join  the  pictures  Parts  sends  annually  to  the  provinces. 
Thus  we  may  traverse  some  twenty  centuries  in  the  quiet  streets  of 
a  French  country  town ;  twenty  centuries  of  fine  culture  and  active 
civilisation,  of  life  during  which  a  society  has  been  made  and  re- 
made continuously,  and  has  decked  its  changing  manifestations  with 
new  forms  of  beauty. 
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, ,..numn.  P.m.  1890-1893.  3  «__, 

-.'IT.-"  WDfb  c«iiifd  sul  b  Pmb.— Fflii Nmjomi, Mrmumento <fc«A  »f  Is 

ifrriE.  is»-teeo.  Piii.,  rssi-iaaz,  s  v>u.-Th.  B.Uu.Aft.n«n>pLi^.fcj'^/fK<feiii£^nh- 

TriBH/.  P™,  186Bi  Mani^m^  A  /'fiiflw  5a/iK^mt™l«,  Pm.  \674.-a,.  Cww.  i* 
»««/  Os^n  Je  PeHi.   Puu,   1860.   2  k>Il  <J   illuHruisH.-C.  S«dille,   Chaila    Ganikt 

tC.  B.  A..  189B.  11). -L.  M.b>h:,  L-ArchUcclart  fmnrahc  Ja  SUck.  Pun.  1869.— 
1.  PXreu-Ccvvn.  N«fiu«u  Eaali  Mir  VArl  unbinHnSn.  Puii,  [903.-A.de  BtudM, 
L'Airhiltcla'c  tl  le  Clwtnl  almf.  Pin,  )909.— Dc  LmbmlF.  Aii»»Ff...iur  /'EiMHIon 
(/BfMw/fc  A  Lonrfra  »n  IflSZ.-Lunen  LmJwu,  L'Hfltl  <k  Vllk  A  Poi-d,  Pm,  1909.— 
A.  Alph.i>d,  Z.U  Pn^mnaJa  J^  Pari,^  Pari..  nJ..  2  dbuini.-L.  Etioloi.  Cdriiuiu, 
Pun.  n.d -M.  DrfyfoM,  Dofou,  Pui..  190J.-L.  BtoStUle.  /4/.  F-Jitilin:.  Puk.  1*2.— 
F.  MlizinJIc,  Calaktu,  da  MiJalllain:  CanHc  niirF>fvmi((iRie  /mntciln  IS97-1904.— 
E.  BJ»Jon77-C.  ChalalncirAriJt  h  MtdalKt  m  XIX*tlUltlR.A.A.M.,\'Xfi,\n.~ 
E.  R«l,  ftoAn  (C.  a  /!.,  IS9e.  D.-F.  Uwicn.  ThzLmanJ  tVortif  AaiuM Rodin.  Nai 
Y«t,  I906.-Judiit,  CUk  ydiiuWd  Rorf/n,  rCEatn  d  CHomme,  P.ri^  1*8.— Cuupurr. 
5iJw..,  Z  .J...  iai>2,-G.  Ri.L  Coaiirl.  PuV '906.-S™.i«.  /.o  Kfc  <J  nEueiTSTFr. 
MUM.  Pmri..-D.  C.  Th™™,  Mm  end  IhrBarhUnn  SchnJ.  Lonim,  t905.-W.  Cowl, 
.  MiOtl  uW  Rawaa.  Kd^^l902.-H.  M.K-1.  Jlfir/cf,  Puk.  IWS.-R.  RoCod.  Ml/fa. 
■       ■       ■—      ■=.  DfwdiM-fcn  minmlnitS-C.  Cm/i.  IG.B.  A..  1901,  II) -C.  L.fc««, 

IM..  Hthal.  —  C  M»«Wr.  TAs  cnol  Frtnch  Pnlnltn, 
190). ~0.  Crfmid.  Mthinnft,.  PuL,  I897.-M.  VkIub, 
■lllc,  l-im.  10%.— U.  Unue.  £.  FroBimHn.  P«b.  1881,  — A.  RsuB.  Ld  Pdnhii* 
ira»ik  (C.  fi.  /f .  1894,  I).-C.  Umunia.  H.  Rsrn«ift,  Pin,  I890.~a>.  Enlinid. 
'  Lirfv,  P.ri..  1887.-Ar).  Rrnin.  Cumw  JMowu  (C.  S.  /(.,  1886,  l).-L.  BfttSlt. 
uu»<»<  Mof™  rl  Burnt  J„im  (R.  A.  A  M..  1699.  I).-M.  Vichoo,  Puol,  d.  CAoiunn. 
Pm.  18%,-L.  de  Fouraud.  /ufcj  aaiH«n-/.t»«i.  (C.  a  A..  188).  ]).-J«omi  -  ' 
emUiU-ataur  {Ram  it  ParA,   1906).  — Uxnd,   La   Palnlan  / 
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Pmb,  1900.— C,  Cifiar.  La  Vk  A'ttliixx.  P«ri..  6  "oli,— Th.  Dura,  Monrf  a 
Pirii.  l902.-G.L«cini»./.'/lrti>FiBrt«ton™(t.  Pi  ■"""  '  "  ''  '  '  "" 
1900  H  ri-.pio'lannl'-nc.  Pirn   1900— P.  Sf^tc. 


-C.    M.I1. 


,    L'Imf 


1.  Dura,  Monti  tl  ton  am 
■A.^  Mclltrio,  L'Eximmm 

-H.    ™""t™ 


_  .  .  _tr-Gnrfe.  Z3tr  MoJcm. 
•  Suenmic,  Quolinni  alhiSaua,  1904.— Piul  MinB. 
«8,  I).— G.  L«m(f,  ,<fttrf  Banard  (C.  B.  ^.. 
?™.  1 90 1  -G.  Geffroy,  L  'CEuur^  rft  Carriif  c.  P.m.  I 
d.  lit  •rncla  on  the  fafon  (/'^ufornnc  in  die  C.  S.  .^ 
A  f  n.ncc,-Oii  Ih 


d  R.  Ml 


1900- 1^1  ).-L.deFml 


d.  E.  Call. 
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References  to  Illustrations   are    indicated   hy  an    *.     Buiidinf^s    and   public 
places  are  entered  under  the  heading  of  the  towns  in  which  they  exist. 


Abadie,373. 

Academy  oi  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  French,  195, 
1%.  214-215.239,248. 
258,  299.  307. 

Academy  in  Rome,  French, 
215.346. 

Adams,  the,  282,  286. 

/Eginetan  marbles,  68. 

Agincourt,  Battle  of,  87. 

Agrippa.  298. 

Aigues-Mortes,  92;  Ramparts 
of,  84* ;  Tour  Constance, 
92. 

d'AiguUlon.  294. 

Aix  in  Provence,  87,  1 19, 120, 
137.  190.192.234:  Door 
of  Church  of  St.  Sauveur, 
163*. 

Aix-la-Chapclle,  10;  Peace  of, 
289. 

AIbi  Cathedral.  59*.  60;  Choir- 
screen,  103*;  Rood-screen, 
103:   South  Porch,  103*. 

Alengon,  Cathedral.  Nave,  99*. 

Alengon,  Chateau,  87*. 

Alexander.  7. 

Algeria.  347. 

Aligny,  333. 

Alps.  196.209. 

Amaury,  343. 

Amboise.  Chateau,  133*.  144; 
Chapel  of  Chateau.  163*; 
Door  of  Chapel,  164*. 

d*  Amboise,  Cardinal.  140,  141  ; 
tomb  of  Cardinals,  163*. 

Amiens  Cathedral,  55  ;  Apos- 
tles at.  66*.  67*.  74.79; 


apse  of,  50* ;  Beau  Dieu 
of,   69*.  71;    Figures    of 
March    and   April,    68* 
Flight   into  Egypt,  162* 
GilJeJ  Virgin,  70*,   74 
local  saints,  75;  Nave,  49* 
sculpture  at,  73.  74 ;  West 
Front,  41*. 

Amiens  Museum,  418. 

Angdico.  Fra.  346.  429,  434. 

d'Angivilliers.  259. 

Angouteme,  Church  of  St. 
Rerre,  Facade.  19* ;  Nave, 
18*. 

Anguier,  Francois,  188;  see 
aUo  LongueviJe  an</ Mont- 
morency. 

Aniou,  41,  59. 

d'Anjou,  Due,  87. 

d'Antin,  Due,  259. 

Antwerp,  335. 

Apostles  in  mediaeval  sculpture, 
74. 

Aries.  2.  6,  12,  14.  20.  41  ; 
Church  of  St.  Trophime. 
25.  31,  67;  Porch  of  St. 
Trophime,  32* ;  Roman 
Theatre,  2*. 

Arques  Chlteau,  85*. 

Arras,  Grande  Place,  145*; 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  97,  146*. 

Asia,  7,8. 

Athens,  307. 

Attalus,  7. 

Aubazine  Church,  Tomb  of  St. 
Stephen,  78*. 

Audran,  Claude,  tapestry, 
246*. 

Augerolles,  Screen  from,  162*. 

Augustodunum.  32. 
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Aulnay  church,  33|:  Apse.  2 1 ; 
South  Porch,  34. 

Austremonius,  6. 

Austria,  Anne  of.  189;  Statue 
of,  190*. 

Autun  Church,  14,  20.  35. 
36 ;  Laai  Judgment,  31*; 
sculpture  at,  77 ;  Gate  ci 
St.  Andi6.  6*. 

Auvergne.  5. 6. 19.22, 35. 37. 
41.90. 

Avallo,  Doors  o(  Church,  31*. 

Avaricum,  32. 

Aved,  273 ;  PoHrait  of  Mme. 
Crozat,  265*. 

Avignon,  25,92,93, 107, 119. 
137,  190;  Notie  Dame 
des  Doms,  184;  painters 
at.  192;  Palace  of  the 
Popes,  86. 88*.  93 ;  Ram- 
parts, 91*. 

Avioth,  lantern-tower.  103. 

Azay  - 16  -  Rideau.  Ch&leau. 
136*.  150. 


B 


Bachelier,  Nicdas,  136. 
Bail,  408,  409. 
BaUu,  381,384. 
Baltard,  373.  384.  385.  386. 
Barante,  348. 
Barbizon,  3%. 
Bareau,  445. 
Bar-le-Duc,  140. 
Barrias,  Elug^ne,  438. 
Bartholdi,  Roaring  Lion,  446. 
Bartholom^,  448:    Monument 
to  the  Dead,  449,  453*. 
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BmT€,  *»-370,  436:    The 

(Untaar,  372*:  hMhartl, 
37>*;  I  IptrandCrucUiU, 
37>*. 

Bmh^'ij^f'*^,    422:     /fav 

making.    A'lfy  ;     I'f^- 

tfoil  of  Sarah  fUrnhardt, 

AVf*. 
BMlilU>,  MO. 
BM«ri//iA,    277  ;      7Ae  Xo/H 

2/i5-. 
BMvirr,    f'«ul.    ri«yy>ratK/fM    in 

Op#rfii    H/iUv-.  414  415. 

Totkl   of    yenuM.  415*; 

'HflpeofPHfcht,  4\H. 
Bajtmix,  ClAtfirriral.    58  ;  Apte 

«(57*;  B«.-frli«rfin,25*-. 

C3W      Hr^«5     in.     92*; 

I'spntry,  22«  23. 
B««itf-«tfr,   119, 
[Waiuw,  lui,  54. 
BmuHcu.  13.  36;  LaM  JuJg- 

rmnl,  2J^. 
Bmuih*.  Hotpiuil,  M ;  Coort  of. 

94*. 
Bmumvau,  6). 
BMUvtit,  Cathedral.    56.  57 ; 

Apie.  51*  J  Choir.  51*: 

TrauMtrt  Porchat.  103. 
Baauvaii.  factory.   228.  259; 

PalaU  de  Jiucioe.  %*. 
Bally.  Uon.  Pool  h  Ihe  Forest 

of  FonMnehhau,  402"*. 
Berfe.  da  la,  355. 
Bftrnard  of  CKarires.  30. 
Barnard,  Genlil.  320. 
Burnini.  216.217.282.283. 
Barry.  54 :  Duket  of.  86.  105. 

107.   Ill  i  Tomb  of  the 

Dukaof.  II4*. 
Berlin.  355. 
BManc<Mi.  2. 
Baanard.    425  426:      The 

Fi>enlng  qf    Life,    435*; 

7'Aa    Fortunuh     hlanJ*, 

4*5*. 
HUid.  IHarrr.  186.  189. 
HUtuKr,  J*ci|u««,    410;    The 

t^siinier  'I'huuhm?  unJ  his 

Fitmily,  4  U»+ . 
llUvr.  JS. 
Bk«u,     87;      C'KAttsAU.     l.oui» 

Ki«iuul.*»Sl«uv«w,  I  *6*, 

l>0. 
BkKU-.Kvi^.44l.445;  CVJ. 

4>0» 
BKukU.  .M4, 


\,  A,,  Via  al  Ai 

BonwiwaU.  373, 

&v#ra«i  241. 

Bcilea«.  239.  300, 

BoilT.  316.  323.  324 ;  Arrival 
of  the  Dibtemx,  ^22* : 
HouJon  making  a  Btut  of 
Mortge,  322*.  Triumph 
oi  Moral.  319. 

BolosM.  2 1 5 ;  GionuMi  da.  1m 
Mercury.  315. 

Bolognctt  School,  197.395. 

Booacuir  ChAleao  de,  92. 

Booaparte.  320;  aee  tiao 
Napoleon  I. 

Bonnat.  409.  410;  PorinM  of 
Cardirud  L<nlgerle,  420* ; 
Fortran  of  Vidor  Hugo. 
420*. 

Bonvin.  323.406;  TURefec- 
toru.  397*. 

BooksofHourf.n6. 122. 123. 

Bordeaux.  2.  25.' 294;  Church 
of  Sainte  Croix.  1 3  ;  Porch 
of  Sainte  Croix.  18*;  Flem- 
ingt  at.  191:  Fountains  at, 
380  !  Place  de  la  Boune. 
295*:  Ruins  of  Palace  of 
GalHenus,  5* ;  Theatre, 
2%*-297,  384. 

Boscherville.  Church  of  St. 
Martin.  20*. 

Bono.  311,366.  367.  368. 

Botse.  Abraham.  201  ;  Visit 
to  the  newly  delioered 
Woman,  197*;  ThePalaij 
Royal,  197*. 

Bossuet.  225.  251. 

Bouchaid.  Henry.  441.445. 

Bouchardon.  283.  290  ;  Cupid, 
282*  :  Fountain  in  the  Rue 
deCrenelle.  Paris.  301*. 

Boucher.  260.  261-263.  271. 
282.286.  300.  302,312. 
318.  338.  351.  363. 
392.  412:  decorations  at 
Funtainbleau,  256  ;  Diana 
and  Nymph.  262*  ;  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour, 
260*;  7oi7e/  o/  I'enus. 
261*;  lenus.  .Mercury 
and  Love,  26 1*. 

lUmtfuertNftu,  4C)I. 

Boulanjiri.  H7.  401  ;  Prin.t 
i\apoki>it  's  ^^mtfitian 

HiHtse.  416*. 

BouUr.  22^. 

aAirUM.  IXkv  of .  107. 


123.  f44{ 
Jimme   of  Bemmm     mU 
127*:  A'«- 
127*. 

Siliiitiia.  191.  200. 
202.203;CAiJ;/ieisi/fM- 
lnc.203* :  Foagw<.206* : 
HaHofGvptia,lDll. 

Boitfvei.  32.  121  ;  Calfaedbl. 
54;  Apae  of  Catfaokal. 
52*;  Central  PoRfa  of 
West  Front.  78* ;  Figiire 
of  one  of  the  «Ted.  73*. 
76*:  Fire  Porches  of  Ca. 
tfaedral.  52*;  Last  Judg- 
mail,  81*;  rerhral  of 
sculpture  at,  67;  iculptiire 
at,  78. 

Bourses  Jacques  Coeur's  Hook, 
%.97*lCa]iii8  of  Chapel 
in,  125*. 

Bourguignoo.  32 1 . 

Bouts,  Thierry,  434. 

Brandt,  390. 

Brascassat,  361. 

Brest,  294. 

Breton,  Jules.  400. 

Brittany.  58.90.92.  141.142. 
294.  430. 

Brioude,  6.  20 ;  Church  of  St. 

Julien.  29. 

Broederlam.  117:  AnnunciU' 
tion.  120. 

Brongniart.  310. 

Brosse.  Salomon  de.  181.  186. 

Brou.  Church  at.  138:  Rood- 
screen,  149*;  Tomb  of 
Marguerite  of  Austria, 
1 50* ;  Tomb  of  Marguerite 
de  Bourbon.  149*. 

Brouwer.  Adr..  273. 

Bruant,  291. 

Brueghels,  the.  202.  236. 

Bruyas.  M.,  395. 

Bullant.  Jean,  1 54. 

Burgundy.  2.  5,  20.  41.  66, 
118;  Dukes  of.  86.  87, 
103.  107.  109.  III.  117. 
118.  120.  137. 

Byron.  333. 

Byzantium,  22. 


Cabanel.  401  :  Birth  of  Venus, 
413*;   Ph^dra.  4\7. 

Cabat.  333. 

Caen.  I  )6.  141  :  Abkaye  anx 
Dames     (church     of     La 
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Trinity),  22,  51  ;  Facade 
of  La  Trinitf .  20*  ;  Ab- 
baye  aux  Hommes  (church 
o(St.Etienne)J3.22.58; 
Facade  of  St.  Edenne,  2 1  *; 
Church  of  St.  Pierre,  141; 
Ap«e  of  St.  Pime,  148*: 
Hdtel  d'EcoviUe,  143*: 
School  of.  244. 

Caffieri.  J.  J.,  286;  Oock  by, 
289*. 

Cahors,  Valentr^  Bridge,  91*. 

Cain,  370. 

Callot,  Jacques,  198,  201  ; 
Actors  of  the  Comidie 
Itahenne,  195*;  Execu- 
tion of  Marauders,  1 97* ; 
Siege  of  La  Rochelte, 
1%*. 

Calvaries,  138,  142;  see  also 
Pleybsn  and  Plougastel. 

Camargue,  20. 

Canddabra,  290. 

Canova,  364. 

Cany,  Chftteau  de,  183*. 

Caravaggio.197,201,203. 249, 
327,  392.  394. 

Carcassonne.  92,  93, 373 ;  Ca- 
thedral of.  60:  Church  of 
St.  Nazaire,  59*;  Ram- 
parts of,  90*. 

Caro-Delvaille,  My  Wife  and 
her  Sisters,  436*. 

Carolus  -  Duran,  409 :  The 
Lad})  with  the  Qlooe,  42 1 ; 
The  Murdered  Man,  4^6 ; 

Carpeaux.  438,  440,  445; 
Dance,  442*  ;  Four  Quar- 
ters of  the  World  ( Fountain 
of  the  Observatory),  439, 
443* ;  Marquis  de  la 
Borde  (husO,  442*1  Model 
for  Group  of  Flora,  445* ; 
Ugolino.  439,  443*. 

Carracci,  the,  202. 

Carriera,  Rosalba,  266. 

Carri^re,  411.  434  ;  Children  'j 
Kisses,  423* ;  Maternily, 
423*. 

Carrie,  390 ;  Terra-cotta  figure 
of  the  Artist,  391*. 

Cartellier.  323. 

Cavaignac,  Tomb  of  General, 
by  Rude,  369*. 

Caylus.  Comte  de.  192,  299. 

Cazin,  356,400;  In  Picardy, 
403*;  Tobias  and  the 
Angel,  401*. 

C6»nne.428 ;  Still  Life,  409*. 


Chadenac,  Church  of,  35*. 

Chaise  -  Dieu,  La,  Choir  of 
Church,  129*;  Qouter, 
98*;  Dance  of  Death, 
125*. 

Chalgrin.  309. 

Chalons,  Simon  of,  137  ; 
Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, 174*. 

Chalons-sur-Marne,  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  I'Epine. 
148*. 

Chambord,  Chftteau  de,  1 37*. 

Chambiges,  Martin,  103. 

Champagne,  119.  136.  139. 

Champaigne.  Philippe  de,  194, 
222.  239:  De^d  ChAst, 
193*;  Mother  Catherine 
and  Sister  Suzanne  (Ar- 
nauld),  193*;  Portrait  of 
Richelieu,  194*.'*^ 

Champmol^  near  Dijon.  1 09, 
118. 

Chandelier,  290. 

Chantilly,  132*  ;  bird's  eye 
view  of,  139*;  Tomb  of 
Cond6,  192*. 

Chaplain,  438;  Medallion  of 
Victor  Hugo,  44\*. 

Chaplet,  390. 

Chaplin,  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Girl,4\9*;V.Hugo,AA\. 

Chapu,  447;  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
447  ;  Youth  preserving  the 
palm  to  Henri  Regnaalt, 
446,  447. 

rrdin,  269-274,  302,  339. 
397.  398,  420;  Boy  with 
Teetotum,  272*  ;  Grace 
before  Meat,  270*;  The 
Housewife,  271*;  In- 
dustrious Mother,  270*  ; 
The  Letter,  271*;  Siher 
Goblet,  269*;  The  Stone- 
cutter, 269*;  Portrait  of 
the  Artist,  270*;  Madame 
Chardin,  270*. 

Chademagne,  4,  7.  24,  26 ; 
Statuette  of,  8*. 

Charles  V.,   85,  86,  %,  105. 
108,  109.  115;  Statue  of, 
'  105*;    Fragment  of  statue 

of.  105*. 

Charles  VI.,  87.109. 

Charles  VII..  87,121,122. 

Charles  VIII..  132.143. 

ChaHes  IX..147;  Wax  Medal- 
lion of.  175*. 

ChaHe.  X..  350. 360. 


Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy, 
86.87,  118. 

Charles  IV,,  of  Lorraine,  139. 

Charlet.  349;  The  Arm]f  in 
Africa,  349*. 

Charonton.  Enguerrand,  119; 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
119,  122*. 

Chartier,  Alain.  144. 

Chartres.  32.  35.  36;  Cathe- 
dral, 52-54.  65.  373; 
Belfrey  of  Cathedral.  103*: 
Choir-screen  of  Cathedral, 
164*;  Facade  of  Cathedral, 
46*;  Figure  in  N.  porch 
of  Cathedral.  64*:  Frag- 
ment  of  rood-screen  in 
Cathedral.  66* :  Fragments 
of  stained  glass  from  Cathe- 
dral. 23*;  local  saints  in 
Cathedral.  76:  Nave  of 
Cathedral.  48*  ;  North 
Porch  of  Cathedral.  46*. 
62* ;  Detail  of  North  Porch 
of  Cathedral.  63* ;  South 
Porch  of  Cathedral,  63<  : 
sculpture  at,  67-70,  77: 
Statues  of  King  and  Queen 
in  porch  of  Cathedral,  60*, 
Statue  of  St.  Theodore, 
65* :  Tympanum  of  porch 
of  Cathedral,  60* ;  Virgin 
of  the  Annunciation,  in 
Cathedral,  61*:  Visitation, 
m  Cathedral,  61*. 

Chartres,  Church  of  St  Pierre, 
44*.  * 

Chass6ria*u.  404, 4 1 3, 4 1 4, 4 1 6; 
Nude  Woman,  414*  ; 
Tepidarium,  4 1 6. 

Chateaubriand,  3 1 7.  37 1 ,  372. 
450. 

ChAteaulin.Chamel  House,  58*. 

Chaudet.311*.  364. 

Chaumont.  Ch&teaude.  133*. 

CheDes.  Jean  de.  51.98. 

Chenavard.  413.414.417. 

Chenier,  Andr6.  310,  319. 

Chenonceau,Ch&teaude,  138*. 

Ch^ret.  426. 

Chevalier,  Etieime,  87,  121, 
122. 

Chinard:  Madame  Ricamier, 
310*. 

Chintreuil,  360:  Space,  361*. 

Citeaux,  Abbey,  13. 

Clermont,  20. 

Oermont-Ferrand,  church,  59; 
Notre  Dune  du  Port.  19; 
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Apse  of  Notre  Dame  da 

Port.     12*;     Capital    in 

Notre  Dame  du  Port,  25*  ; 

Church  of  St.  Nectaire,  1 9. 
Qock,  305*. 
Oodion.  276.  286,  302.319, 

363,      439 ;      Bacchants, 

288*  ;       Female      Satyr, 

288*. 
Oouet,  Jean,  Francis  /.,175*. 
Clouet,   Francois,   Elizabeth  oi 

Austria,  175*. 
Qouets,   the,    169,    170.    171, 

200. 
Qovis,  4,  347. 
auny.   Abbey.     13,   20,  94; 

Hdtel  de,  %.  97. 
Cochin,  263, 265  ;  the  Younger, 

288.  383. 
Cceur,   Jacques,   88 ;    5ee  also 

under  Bourges. 
Coffer,  1 5th  Century,  117*. 
Coffer     ot     Walnut      Wood. 

173*» 
Cognac,  porch  of  Church,  33*. 
Colbert.  214-219.  227.  233- 

235.237.259.298.304; 

tomb  of.  225. 
CoOignon.  225. 
Cologne,  2. 
Colombe.    Michel.   136.   158. 

159;    Figures   of  Justice, 

Prudence,  Strength, 

Temperance,     in     Nantes 

Cathedral.     154*.    155*; 

St.  George  &  the  Dragon, 

156;  Tomb  of  Francis  11.. 

of  Brittany.  159. 
Commines,  Tomb  of    Philippe 

de.166*. 
Communes,  rise  of  the.  42, 2 1 2. 
Compagnie,  des  Indes,  294. 
Compi^gne,  Town  Hafl,  94*, 

97 ;   Napoleon's  Bedroom. 

297*;  Villa  at.  370*. 
Compostella,  Church  of  St.  lago. 

20.  25. 
Conques.    15,    30.    35.    37; 

statue  of  Ste.  Foy  at,  36* ; 

tympanum    of     porch    at. 

30*. 
Constant,  Benjamin,  407,410. 
Coostantine,  Elmperor,  26,298. 
Constituent  Assembly.  3 1 4. 3 1 6. 
Consulate,  307. 
Convention,  the.  303, 3 1 4. 3 1 5. 

370. 
Corot.    355-357.   361.    395. 

396,  423:  Amu  Road, 


357*:  Belfry  of  Douai, 
357*;  Ponds  at  Ville 
d'Aoray,  355*;  Souvenir 
of  Italy,  355* ;  Landscape, 
356;  View  of  the  Colise- 
um, 354 1  Diana's  Bath, 
356*. 

Corbeil,  statues  at,  67. 

Cordes.  94. 

Cormon.  405 ;  Cain,  409*. 

Comeille  de  Lyon,  170.  171. 

Correggio,  246, 276, 281 .  282, 
283,285,319,409. 

Cortot,  436;  The  Soldier  of 
Marathon,  365*. 

Cotelle,  231. 

Cotte,   Robert  de,    218.   242. 

244. 
!  Cottet.  429, 430;  Lov  Tide  in 
Brittany,  438*. 

Coucy,  Ch&teau  de.  86*,  88. 
89;  Keep,  86*. 

Counter-Reformation.  183. 

Courbet.  328,  392-395,  406, 
415.416,420.423.  430. 
434,  439:  Bonjour,Mon. 
sieur  Courhet,  394*: 
Funeral  at  Omans,  393*. 
394;  The  Ston^retJters, 
395*:  Deer  Co«)e/<,  394*; 
The  Wave,  395. 

Courtois,  Caoalry  Skirmish, 
204*. 

Cousin.  Jean.  136,  168;  Last 
Judgment,  176*. 

Coustou,  GuiUaume  and  Nicolas, 
245;  Horses  of  Marly, 
238*.  242;  The  Rhone, 
219*:   The  Sadne,  220*. 

Coustou,  Guillaume,  245 ;  the 
Younger.  Tomb  of  the 
Dauphin.  239* ;  Maria 
Leczinska,  282. 

Coutances,  Cathedral.  58;  Fa- 
cade of.  56*. 

Couture.  Thomas,  401  ;  Ro- 
mans of  the  Decadence, 
345*. 

Coypd.    Antoine.   240.    247:  ' 
Perseus    rescuing   Andro- 
meda, 242* ;  Don  Quixote 
Tapestry,     245*;     Esther 
and  Ahasuerus,  241*. 

Coysevox.  223-225.  244-245: 
Bust    of  the  Duchess  of 
Burgund},,     221*,    224; 
Bust  of  the  Great  Conde, 
222*:     Statue   of   Louis' 
XIV,,U6*\  Nymph with\ 


a  Shell,   224;    Tomb    of 

Mazarin.  220. 
Cravant.   Carolingian  Pillar  in 

church  at,  9*. 
Crown   of    King  Receswinthe. 

8*. 
Crozat  Collection,  253. 


Dagnan.  Bouveret.  422;  Co/i- 
scripb,  430*. 

Dalbade.  see  under  Toulouse. 

Dalou,  370.  440.  441.  448; 
Monument  to  Delacroix, 
448*;  Monument  of  the 
Republic  452*:  Peasant, 
451*. 

Dampierre,  Chftteau  de,  184*. 

Dantan.  367. 

Dante.  333. 

Daret.  Jean.  192. 

Daubigny.  3fi0.  361;  Banks 
of  the  Oise,  359* ;  Spring, 
362*;  Lock  at  Optevoz, 
360*. 

Dauchez.  429-431;  The  Pines 
ofLesconil,  439*. 

Dauphin,  the,  267 ;  tomb  of, 
239*. 

Daumier.  349-331,  367.  428: 
Lithograph,  35 1  * ;  Robbers 
and  Ass,  352*  \  Rue 
Trarunonain,  350*. 

David,  Goard.  1 24. 

David,  Louis,  276,  280, 299, 
300.  305-308.  312-328. 
339,340,  346,351.364, 
392,   412;  Coronation  of 
Napoleon  L,  303* ;  Death 
of  Marat,  316*:  Deaih  of 
Socrates,    312;    Distribu- 
tion of  the  Eagles,  313*; 
Horatii,    312;    Leonidas, 
313;  Oath  of  the  Tennis 
Court,  308:  Rape  of  the 
Sabirtes,  313:  Mme.  Ri- 
camier,   316*;    Death  qf 
Bara,    315;     Return    of 
Marcus  Sextus,  314;  Af. 
Seriziat,  3\3*. 

Da\id  d' Angers.  366,  367, 
446;  Medallion  of  Victor 
Hugo,  366*;  Medallion 
of  Mme.  Ricamier,  366* ; 
Pediment  of  the  Panthten. 
366* ;  Philopmnon,  367* ; 
Rodne,  367;  Staim  ni 
Dtwioi,366l*. 
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D.  bucourt,  324 ;  Galkry  of  the 
Palais  Ro)fai,  324*. 

Decamp*.  338.  350,  360, 407; 
Bell-ringers,  335*;  Chil- 
dren  coming  out  of  a 
Turkish  School,  336*  ; 
Children  at  tUlVeH,33t*. 

Dcdus,  6.  "^ 

Defernex,  Bust  of  Mme,  de 
Fondoille,  289*. 

Deffand,  Mme.  du,  266. 

Degas,  428,  434:  The  Dancer, 
430*. 

Deglane,  384*. 

Dehodencq,  407. 

DeUcroix.  329-342.  348, 349, 
351,353.354.  369,374. 
375,  377,  392,  394.  404. 
407,412.414.  416,423. 
427,  442,  448:  and 
Ingres.  328-329 ;  compared 
with  Rodin,  418:  Arab 
Fantasia,  321*;  Battles 
of  Constantinople,  Nanc]), 
and  Tailkbourg,  335; 
Don  Juan's  Shipwreck, 
330* ;  Liberty  leading  the 
People,  330;  Medea, 
333* ;  Justice  of  Trajan, 
333*;  Battle  of  Taille. 
bourg,  332* ;  Crusaders 
entering  Constantinople, 
33\*,  Dante  and  ytrgil  in 
Hell,  329  \  Massacre  of 
Scio,  328*;  Portrait  of 
Himself,  326*. 

Delaherche,  390  ;  Vase,  392*. 

DeUroche.  333,  337.  349, 401 , 
413,  416;  Bonaparte  on 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  347*; 
Hemicycle,  413;  Princess 
in  the  Tower,  347*;  Mur- 
der of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
348. 

Delaunay,  415;  The  Plague 
atRome,A\7*. 

Delavigne,  349. 

Delorme,  Philibert,  48,  136. 
146.  154,310.379. 

Drmarne,  323. 

Denis,  Maurice.  428.  429; 
Our  Lady  among  the 
School-children,  429. 

Descartes,  180  ;  Discours  de  la 
Methods,  180. 

Desjardins.     Martin.    Bust    of 
Pierre    Mignard,     22\* ; 
Passage    cf   tht    Rhine, 
225*. 


Desportes,  250,  269  ;  Portrait 
of  Unue'f.  250  ;  Portrait 
of  a  hunter,  250*. 

DetaUIe,  403;  Entry  of  the 
Grande  jirmie,  1 806, 
407*. 

Dev^ria,  337,  338;  Litho- 
graph, 351*;  Sketch  for 
Birth  of  Henry  IV., 
335*. 

Diaz.  359;  Fairies'  Pool, 
359*. 

Diderot.  274-275,  299,  300. 

Dijon.  6.  107,  109,  118,  119, 
1 37,  1 38 ;  Champmol. 
near,  1 09.  110;  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  53*  ;  Church 
of  St.  Michel.  138.  151*; 
Renaissance  at  137;  St. 
B6nigne,    1 3. 

Dinan.  92  ;  Ramparts,  87*. 

Dinet.  408. 

Diversarum  artium  schedula, 
see  Theophilus. 

Donatello.  437.  444. 

Dorat.  320. 

Dorigny,  198. 

Dou,  Gerard.  268. 

Dresser,  16th  century,  1 17*. 

Drolling.  323;    Interior   of  a 

Kitchen,  324*. 
Drouais,      277 ;     Portrait    of 

Madame  de  Pompadour, 

265*,  Comte  d'Artois  and 

His  Sister,  281*. 
Dubois,   198. 
Dubois.     Paul.     438,     447; 

Florentine   Singer,  444* : 

Tomb  of  General  Lamori- 

ciire,  440*. 
Due.  386. 
Duez.  422. 
Dufan,  Mile.,  426. 
Dufrine.  389. 
Dumonstier.   200;   Portrait  of 

the  Due    de  Longueoille, 

196*. 
Dupont,  Iron  grille  by.  389*. 
Dupuis.  441*. 
Dupr6.   Guillaume.  189,  200; 

Henry     IV.    and    Marie 

de' Medici,  187*. 
Dupr6,  Jules,  359;  Low  Tide, 

360* ;     The    Old    Oak, 

362*.  MorniAg,  361. 
Dutert.  386.   -   -     ' 
Duval.  A..  345. 
Dyck.  Van.  250.  267. 
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Elchebrune,    Fragment    of   Fa- 

gade  of  Church,  37*. 
Echecs  Amoureux,  Scene  from, 

129*. 
Ecouen.   Fireplace  in  ChAteau, 

167*. 
Edelinck.  222. 
Elgmont,  Justus  van,  194. 
Egypt.  214. 
Eisen.  263. 
Embroidery,       1 8th      century, 

246*. 
EInes,  cloister.  1 5*. 
Empire,  the.  303.  304.  311, 

314,  316,  322:    Second. 

345,380,393.401. 
Ermenonville.  294*. 
Esp6randieu,  386*. 
Etruscans,  15. 
Eutropius.  6. 

Evangeliary,  Cover  of,  38*. 
Ex-voto,  6*. 
Eyck,  Jan  Van,  88. 
Eyck,  the  Brotheis  Van,  1 18. 


Falconet.  284.  285 ;  Camondo 
Qock,  284*;  P)fgmalion 
and  the  Statue,  284*; 
Statue  cf  Peter  the  Great, 
285  ;  Bather,  285*. 

Falgui^re.  438,  440;  Diana, 
448* ;  St.  Vincent  dePaul, 
447*. 

Fantin-Latour.  41  f;  Manet's 
Studio  at  Les  Batignolks, 
421*. 

Fd,  Mile..  267 ;  see  also  La 
Tour. 

Ferrier,  406. 

Fert^-Milon,  La,  86. 

Fibula  of  Glass  Ooisonn^,  6* . 

Finsonius,  192. 

Fireplace  of  Hugues  LaOement, 
167*. 

Fireplace  of  16th  century,  1 18*. 

Flamboyant  Style,  1 40. 

Flameng.  406. 

Flanders,  86,  97,  109,  118. 
120,239.248,  253;  emi- 
grant painters  from,  190- 
194. 

Flandrin,  345,  346.402,413. 
414,  417.  Napoleon  LI., 
341*;  Portrait  of  a  Qrt, 
344*;  NaUaty,  343. 
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Fkmwn,  358. 

F]o€ence,  Cathedral,  186;  the 
Fri^nch  in,  143. 

Florentine,  influence  in  France, 
135. 

Florentin,  Dominique,  I  36, 1  39. 

Follot.  391*. 

Fontaine  (architect).  3(J9,  310, 
379. 

Fontainfbleau,    151,  187,  211, 
28();    Hird'i    eye    view    «f, 
I4();      Council    C^hamber,  | 
259,  293*  ;  (lecoratofi  of,  , 
1 78.  259  ;  For«t  of,  342 ; 
Francis     !.'•    Gallery     at,  | 
141*.   187:     Henry    il.'.  | 
Ball-room,    141*;     Horse- 
shoe   Staircase     at,     140'"; 
Jewel    Cabinet   at,    29/*; 
Oval  Courtyard  at.   139*; 
School  of,  145,  198,  393. 

Fonlette,  Memorial  Statue  of 
Antoinette  de,  1 1 6*. 

Forain,  428. 

Fortunatus.  5. 

Fouesnant,  32. 

Fouquet,  Jean,  87.  121-123, 
l39J44,273;^i/ora«on 
ofihe  MagU  124*:  Book 
if  Hour*,  122  ;  History  of 
thefewa,  122:  Poriraii  of 
Charles  VII.,  126*;  Par. 
traH  of  Himself,  123*; 
PortraU  of  Jouvenel  dts 
Unlns,  1 26* ;  5fofe  of 
Jtricho,  124*: 

Fouqurl.  Nicholas,  183,  219. 

Foyaticr,  SpaHacus,  367*. 

FrMonaid,  258. 276. 282. 286, 
300.  302.  312.318.426; 
Cortsus  and  Calirrhoe, 
275*;  Ba;Aew.  275*;  Le 
Ch(0^n  J' Amour,  276* ; 
Tu}o  Women  talk  fng, 
276*^ 

Franche-Comt#,  138;  "Guer- 
cino"  of,  395. 

Franche\"ille,  189;  Orpheus, 
18^. 

Francis!..  133.142.  143.150. 
151.  216,  303,  304; 
Tvwh.^.  162. 

Francis  II.  of  Brittanv,  Tomb 
i>f.  154*.  15^. 

Fi^jus.  2. 

Fi^minet.  108. 

Fnnniet.  370.  4^:  feanne 
«/'.4rc.  44o*.447:  Oranj 
CkiimRg  anJ  Soilage, Mb* ; 


Fountain  of  die  Obtenra-  | 

tory      (with      Carpeaux), 

443*. 
Fronient,  Nicolas,  1 20 ;  Burrt- 

Ing    Bush,    120,     123*; 

Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 

120. 
Fromentin,     407 ;      Hanking, 

410*. 


Gabriel,  217.   227,  282,289, 

290-291,2%,  302,  383, 

386 
Gail  lard    (desisner).    389; 

Comb.  393*;  Dom  Prosper 

Guiranger,  418*. 
Gaillatd.  ChAteau.  85,  88. 
Gaillon,  ChAteau  de,  140. 
Ga!l6  (designer).  388. 
Garabit,  388. 
Gardet,  370.  448;    Mice   & 

Snail,  454*. 
Gamier.  384. 
Gatianus.  6. 

Gauguin.  Paul,  428,  429. 
Gaul,  1-8,    31,   452;    art  in, 

2-4 ;    conversion     of.    6  ; 

Romans  in,  1-4. 
Gavarini,     35 1 ;     Lithographs, 

350.  352*. 
Genoels,  221. 
Geoff rin,  Mme.,  266. 
Georges,  Mile.,  317. 
Gell^.  Gaude.  198.  201 ,  209, 

210;     see    also    Lorrain, 

Qaude. 
G6rard.  313,  314.  317,  324. 

326  ;    Portrait  of  Laiiiia 

Bonaparte,  317*;  Portrait 

of  Mme.  Ricamier,  3 1 2 

Isahey  and  his  daughter, 

316. 
Gtfricault.  327.  328,  329.  392, 

394 ;      Chasxur    Officer, 

327* ;     Horse    Races     at 

Epsom.   332*.     Raft    of 

the  Medusa.  329*. 
Germain,  Soup  Tureen,  292^? . 
Germany,  1  19,  296.  A 

Germigny.  10. 
G#r6me,  401.  438.  Bi^noparte 

entering    Cairo.    415*; 

Bonaparte.  440.  . 
Gervex.  415.  422. 
Ghiberti.  4i7.  ' 

Gigoux,  338. 


Gillot,253. 

Giotto.  113,417.429. 

GnrdoD,  222. 233,  244,  281. 
283  ;  Bathirtg  Njfmphs, 
218* ;  Statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  222,  283;  feduc- 
tion    of    Statue   of  Louis 

xiy.,2\7*. 

GkoAeu  313,  314,  317-319. 
326.  338.  340;  Atala  at 
the  Tomb,  315;  Battk 
of  Cairo,  318;  Deluge, 
318. 

Glaber,  I^oul,  16,  17. 

Gobdins  factory,  228,  229. 
249. 

Goethe,  333. 

Goujon.  Jean,  136,  163,  164, 
364;   Diana,  164,  171*; 
Doorway  of    the    Louvre,  X 
143*;  Fontaine  des  Inno- 
cents. 1 63, 1 64, 1 69*,  1 70*. 

Gouthi^e,  297. 

Granet,  323 ;  Interior  of  a 
School,323*. 

Grasset  (designer).  388. 

Gravdot,  263 ;  Design  for 
Heading  of  a  Volume, 
262*. 

Greece,  7,  216. 

Greeks,  the,  42,  61. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  5-7. 

Grenoble,  Chapd  o(  St. 
Laurent,  9. 

Greuze,  273-276.  318; 
Broken  Pitcher,  272*; 
Father's  Curse,  274; 
Morning  Prayer,  273* ; 
Village  Bride,  274*,  The 
Son's  Punishment,  274*. 

Grps.  308.  314,  315,  320; 
321,322.324-326.  328. 
330  ;  Battlefield  of  Eylau, 
319,  364;  Embarkation 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
Ume,  318*;  Plague- 
stricken  at  Jaffa.  318*; 
Princess  Lucien  Bona- 
parie,3\7*. 

Guercino,  394. 

Gu6rin,  307,  310,  312*.  315. 
316,    324,    327.   340: 
Retu  m  of  Marcus  Sextos, 
314*. 

Guillain,  Simon,  Group  of 
Louis  XIU.,  Anoe  of 
Auatiia  and  Dauphin.  189. 
190*. 

Guillaune,  Eugene,  436. 
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GunUumet,  406  ;    La  Siguia, 

41 1«:  LaghouaUAW*. 
GuiUon,  360. 
Guizot,  346. 

H 

HaU,  Fran».  267,  392.  408, 
421. 

d'Harcourt,  Tomb  of  the  Due, 
283. 

Harpignics,  400  ;  Moon  rise, 
403. 

Hauaamann,  Baron,  380,  381 . 

Hubert,  347  ;  Malaria,  408*. 

Heim,  Reading  a  Play  at  the 
Comidie  Francaise,  328*. 

Henner,  409;  Idyl,  422*, 
Reading  Girl,  422*. 

Henry  II.,  132.  142. 

Henry  IV.,  178,180,187.193: 
Bust  of,  187*  ;  Statues  of. 
189,212,365. 

Herf  Architect).  2%,  389. 

Hes<lin,  Jacquemart  de. 
Marriage  cf  Cana,    122. 

Hittoff.  360. 

Hobbema,  338. 

Holbein.  267.  343. 

Honnecourt,  Villard  de,  114. 

Houdon.  225.  267,  286,  287, 
302,  363  ;  Bust  of  Louise 
Brongniard,  289;  of  Na- 
poleon 1.,  309*;  of  Voltaire, 
289 ;  Diana,  286* ;  Statue 
of  Voltaire,  289*;  IVinter, 
285*. 

Huet,  Paul,  354;  Inundation 
at  St.  Cloud,  354*. 

Hugo,  Victor.  349,  377  ;  The 
Fortresf,  334*. 

Humbert,  410. 

Hundred  Years  War,  102. 

Hvgeia  or  Demeter.  7*. 


1 


Ile-de-France.  44,  48,  51,60, 

92,94,  133.425. 
Illumination  :  Satan  among  the 

Damned,  24*. 
Impressionism,   423-425,  427- 

430.  432. 
Impressionists,  the.  422,  425. 
Ingres,     339-347.   373,   392, 

404.     412,    416,    417; 

Afyotheosis      of     Homer, 

338*;    Bain    Turc.  343; 

Mme.     Delorme,      340*. 


A/me.  Devau^ay,  340* ; 
Portrait  of  Himself.  326*. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sym- 
phorien,  337*.  329,331. 
Odalisque,  342*.  343; 
(Edipus,  342  ;  La  Source, 
342* ;  Stratonice,  337, 
401;  Vow  of  Louis  XIIL. 
337*.  342;  Thetis  and 
Jupiter,  338;  Mme.  de 
Senonrjsi,  339 ;  Granet, 
339,  Due  d'OrUans,  34]. 

Injalbert,  440. 

Ink  Stand,  306. 

Isabeau  de  Bavi^re,  statue  of, 
105*. 

Isabey,  349 ;  J^iea;  of  Dieppe, 
353*. 

Issoire,  13. 

Italy.  31,  86.  118.  120.  123, 
137,  190.  192.201,216. 
222. 239.  279;  the  French 
in.  143. 

Italian  artists  in  France,  145. 

Ivories,  106;  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  76*;  Shrine  of 
St.  Yved,  38*:  Triptych, 
14th  Century.  116*; 
Virgin  of  the  Saintc 
Chapelle,  68*. 


J 


Jacques.  Charles.    361;    Flock 

of  Sheep,  363. 
Jansenists.  194. 
Jesuits,  in  art,  184. 
Jean,   Duke,   and  Jean.   King, 

see  John. 
Jeanne  de   Bourbon,  statue  of, 

106*. 
Johannot.  338. 
John    the    Good.    King,    85 ; 

Portrait  of.  120*. 
John    the    Fearless.     Duke    of 

Burgundy.  86,  111;  Tomb 

of.  113*. 
Jordaens,  392. 
Josselin.  Ch&teau  de.  95*. 
Jouffroy.  Young  Girl  telling  her 

first  Secret  to  Venus,  365*. 
Jouvenel  des  Ursins,  87,  121 . 
Jouvenet,    Jean.   246 ;  Descent 

from  the  Cross,  240* ;  Por- 
trait   of    Fagon,     llA* ; 

Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 

242*. 


Kermaria.  126. 

Mil;  statue  of  a.  1 07*. 

Korai.  68. 


Labilie-Guiard,  Mme.,  Mme, 
Elisabeth,  278*. 

Labrouste,  382.  386*. 

La  Fosse.  Charles  de,  247, 
26 1 .  282  ;  Metamorphoses 
Hangings,  24 1  *  ;  Triumph 
of  Bacchus,  243*. 

Lagneau,  200 ;  Portrait  of  a 
Man,   195*. 

La- Hire,  197;"  202;  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  and  St. 
Francis,  201*. 

LaHuerta.  112. 

Lalique.  390;  Brooch.  392*. 

Lamorici^re.Tomb  of  ,438,440*. 

Lamour,  297,  389. 
iLancret,  256 ;  Aclon  of  the 
Italian  Theatre,  252*; 
Mile.  Camargo,  256*; 
Fountain  of  Pegaaut, 
255* ;  Peep-show,  255*  ; 
Winter,  256*. 

Landowski,  445. 

Langeais.  Chftteau  de.  1 46 ; 
Keep  of  Ch&teau.  69*. 

Langres,  2. 

Languedoc.  20.  22 ;  sculpture 
in.  66. 

"  Langue  d  oc  and  Langue 
doii;'4l. 

Laon.  1 19 ;  Cathedral  of.  52. 
373 ;  Facade  of  Cathedral. 
45*. 

Largilli^re,  ^21,  250.  251  ; 
The  ArtiMt  with  his  Wife 
and  Daughter,  249*  ;  Por- 
trait of  Mme.  de  Gueydan, 
248*;  j^  Magistrate,  247*. 

U  Rochelle.  H6tel  de  ViUe. 
142*. 

Lassus,  372.  373. 

La  Touche,  Gaston,  426. 

La  Tour,  Maurice  Quentin  de, 
251.  264,  266,  287; 
PortraH  of  the  Jlhhd 
Huret,  263*  \  '  Portrait  of 
the  Jlrtisl,  264*;  Por- 
trait  of  Mile.  Fel,  264*; 
Marquise  de  Rumilly, 
264* ;  Portrait  ofRetiout, 
264*. 
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Laoiem.  J.  P.,  405 ;  Excom- 
munication of  Robert  the 
Pious.  409*. 

Laurent.  Ernest,  427. 

Laval,  Jeanne  de,  1 20. 

Lavreince,      The     Billet-doux,  i 
277*. 

Lazarus,  14.  20,  25 

Lebourg,  423. 

LeBrun.  193.  196.  198.213. 
218  222.  239.  241.248. 
249.  233.279.281.283. 
284.  300.  306.  334,  347. 
384.448  Bailies  of  Alex- 
ander, 220  ;  Fragment  of 
Ceiling.  Versail'es,  23C*  . 
Grace  before  Meat,  223* 
Gobelins  Tapestry,  233*  ; 
Hangings.  234  Portrait 
of  Turenne,  224*  ;  Tomb 
ofLeBrun*sMothcr,217*, 
225. 

Leczinska,  Maria,  277. 

Lefebvre,  Claude,  222 ;  A 
Master  with  his  Pupil, 
225*. 

Lefebvre.  Jules.  402;  Truth, 
414. 

Legro*.  Alph..  Ex-Voto,  397*. 

Le  Liget  (Indre  et  Loire),  28. 

Le  Mans,  Cathedral,  54,  67 ; 
Apse  of  Cathedral.  53*. 

Lemerder,  187,  218. 

Le  Moiturier.  Antoine,  111, 
112. 

Lemot,  365. 

Le  Moyne,  246.  260-262, 
282,  283 :  Hercules  an  J 
Ontphale,  243*;  Olympus, 
242. 

Le  Nain.  the  Brothers,  200, 
201,  273;  The  Black- 
smith, 199* ;  Inkrior  with 
a  Family,  198*;  PoHrait 
of  a  Member  of  the 
Perussy  Family.  199*. 

Le  Nain,  the  brothers,  ascribxl 
to :  Card-players,  1 98  ; 
Toper  at  Table.  200. 

Lenoir,  Alexandre.  37 1 ,  373. 

Lc  Ndtre.  229-231,  294, 
380. 

"Leonard.  Master"  (Leonardo 
daVinci\  144. 

Lepautre,  242. 

Leperri,  380. 

Lescot.  218,  379. 

Le  Sidaner,  427. 

Le  Sueur,  Eustache.  198.  I<».  i 


247  ;  Death  of  St.  Bruno, 
206*  ;  Series  of  The  Li^e 
of  St.  Bruno,  \99  Melpo- 
menCf  Erato  and  Poly- 
hymnia, 204*.  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Ephesus, 
205*  ,  St.  Scholastica  and 
St.  Benedict,  205*. 

Le  TeUier,  Michel.  225. 

Lethiire, '310,  316.  317; 
Brutus  condemning  his 
Son,  344*. 

LeVau.218,  227. 

Lhermitte,  400. 

Ugier-Richier,  136.  139,  140; 
Figure  of  a  Child,  161*. 
Sepulchre  at  St.  Mihi.l, 
160*;  Skeleton  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Etienne  at 
Bar-le-Duc  161*. 

Lille,  The  Bourse,  145;  Porte 
de  Paris,  216*. 

Limburg  Brothers,  the,  116; 
Hunting  at  Vincennes, 
119*. 

Limoges,  6.  136;  church  at, 
13,  59;  enamels,  37; 
enamel  ol  Christ  in  Glory, 
38* ;  enamd  Shrine  ol 
St.  Calmine,  80*  ;  enamel 
Shiine.  1 3th  century,  80*. 

Limosin,  Ltonard.  136. 

Limousin,  20.  37,  90. 

IJppi,  Filippo.  434. 

Loire,  the.  21,  41.  58.  122; 
School  of  the,  121. 

Longueville  Family.  Monu- 
ment of.  191*. 

Loo.  Van.  259.  261  ;  Halt 
of  sportsmen,  268*  ;  Por- 
trait qf  Louis  XV.,  267*. 

Lorient,  294. 

Lorrain,  Qaude,  346,  356, 
431  :  see  also  Gell^. 
Oaude. 

Lorrain,  Robert,  245  :  Relief. 
Hdtel  de  Rohan,  239*. 

Lorraine.   136.  137.  139. 

Lotharingia  (Lorraine).  137. 

Louis  IX.,  see  St.  Louis. 

Louis  XI.,  87,  121.  122.  132. 
133,  143.  143.  147.  17Q: 
Tomb  of.  |Q2*. 

LouUXII..  136,  137.140.143. 
144. 

Louis  Xlll.,  210.  227;  statue 
of.  186.  190*.  363. 

LouisXlW.  36.  143.  1%.  197, 
211   2I4.227.255^238. 


240-245.  253.259.265, 
303.304.  309.314.322, 
347.  365.  366.  378.  385, 
448.  451  ;  portraiture  in 
reign  of.  200;  statues  of, 
169. 

Louis  XV.,  287.  289.  301. 
378;  arthitecture  under. 
311;  alterations  at  Ver- 
sailles, under.  280;  fur- 
niture, 388,  389;  statues  ol. 
189,21/*.  190. 

Louis  XVI..  301,  309,  310. 
318.  353.  380;  furniture. 
388,  389. 

Louis  XVUl..  308,  310.  365. 

Louis-PhiEppe,  347-350.  365. 
368.  375.  380.413;  com- 
pletes  Place  de  la  Concords, 
289. 

Louis  Victor  (ardutect),  218, 
294,384. 

Louviers.  Churdi.  Sou&  pocdi, 
102*. 

Louvois.  227,  234. 

Low  Countries.  1 18. 

Lude.  Vane  on  Ch&teau  de, 
113*. 

Luzarches,  Robert  de,  55. 

Lyons.  2,  7.  119.  136.  137, 
192.  420;  Cathedral, 
Relief  of  Aristotk  and 
Campaspe,  115*;  Notre 
Dame  de  Fourvi&iet,  382 ; 
Apse  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourvi^res,  387*;  Hfitd  de 
ViUeCtown  haD),  182*. 

M 

Machard.  406. 

Magdalen,  relics  of  the,  14.  20. 
Maignan,  Albert.  422. 
"Mais"     of     the     Goldsmiths* 

Gui'd.  190. 
Maisons.  M.  de,  183. 
Maisons-Lafitte,    ChMeau    de. 

183*. 
Majorclle,  388. 

Malouel,  Jean,  117:  Pfe/d,  1 19. 
Manet.    Edouatd.    328,     408, 

409.    421-423:     Bar  of 

the   Folie-Bergeres,   All*; 

Breakfast    on  the    Grass, 

427*:  Woman  with  Cher- 
!  ries.  428*. 

Mansart.217.  218.  22^229. 

233.244.289.291.293. 

368,  383.  384.  366. 
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Mantegna,  306. 

Manta,    Notre    Dame.   Right 

Door.  102*. 
Mardiand,  Jacques,  1 36. 
Marou  Aurelitn,  statue  ci,  190, 

285,  288.  290. 
Marie  Antoinette.  277,  310. 
Marie  Louise,  304*. 
Marguerite  oi    Austria,   Tomb 

of,  jee  under  Brou. 
MaTigny,M.de.259.  278. 
Marilhat.  339,  407 ;  Ruins  of 

Mtngue  at  Caim,  353*. 
Marivauz.  274. 
Marly.  245. 
MaiseiQes.    2.    7.     Cathedral. 

386*;    Museum.   416; 

Notre  Dame  -  la  -  Grande, 

382 ;     Palais    de     Long- 
champ,  382,  366*. 
Marsy,  222. 
Marletenge.  Piexre.  184. 
Martial,  6. 
Martin,     Henri,     426,    437; 

Tht  Mowers.  437*  ;  The 

Old  Shepherd,  437*. 
Mary  Magdalen,  statue,  109*. 
Matha.  deserted  Church  at.  36*. 
Mazaiin.  91 :  Tomb  of.  225. 
Medici.  Marie  de*.    181,    193, 

261. 
Mediterranean,  92,  93.  430. 
Msillant,  Chftteau  of,  135*. 
Md«onier.  402,  403  ;  "1807." 

403;  "1814."403.404*, 

The  Brawl.  404*. 
Mcllan.  aaudr..  200  ;    Portrait 

of  Peiresc.  194-*. 
MemW.  ]1A,A3A. 
Menard.     5.     429-431;     The 

Lake,  438*. 
Meicir.   A..  438.  440,  447; 

David.      444*  ;         Gloria 

Victis,  422 .  Pememhrance, 

447. 
M  Timt-f,  372. 
M^rson.  L..  C)..402. 
Mrryon.   7  he  Strygc,  334*. 
Mrt7.,  28. 
Mculen.  Van  drr,     221.    249. 

253,283.  321:    The  King 

entering  Arras.  234. 
M-ut;K.  jean  dr.    144. 
M  I  (  h  f  I  .     Cforgrs.     3S4  . 

I:nvirons   of  Montmartre, 

353". 
Michelangelo.   137.  189.  226. 

32*^.397,438.439.  443. 

444. 


MichiJet.333.405.415. 

Michelozzo,  123.  141.  144. 

Mignard.  Nicolas.  193;  Pieta. 
226*. 

Mignard,  Pierre,  198,  221. 
222  ;  Mme.  de  Montespan 
and  her  Son,  226*. 

Milan,  the  French  in.  143. 

Mniet,  393.  395.  400.  420. 
428,430,432,434;  The 
Angebts,  399*  ,  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,  400*  ; 
Mother  feeding  he  t^  Child, 
400*;  The  Shepherdc.s, 
398*  ;  The  Gleaners,  396  ; 
The  Harrow,  399. 

"  Modem  Style,"  388,  390. 

Moissac,  12,  31,32,  34.  35; 
Church  at,  60:  Capital  in 
the  Qoistcr,  26*.  27*  ;  the 
aoisters,ll*;  Porch, 28*; 
Tympanum.  3C*. 

Md.Van,  194. 

Monet,  Oaude,  423, 425,429, 
434 .  Gore  Si.  Lttzare, 
432*  ;  London  Bridge, 
432*  :  Portruil  of  a  Worn- 
on,  431*. 

Monnier,  Henri,  350,  35 1 . 

Moonoyer,  269. 

Montferrand,  94. 

Montmajour,  Qoisten,  16*. 

Montmorency,  Tomb  of  the 
Due  de,  at  Moulins,  188. 
191*. 

Montmorillon,  28  ;  Myotic 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
at.  24. 

Montoire,  28. 

Montpellier.  Couibet  at,  394  ; 
Flemings  at.  191  ;  Le 
Peyrou  at.  295,  296*. 

Montrouge.  Churdi  of  St. 
Pierre,  382. 

Mont    St.    Michel,    58.   373 
Court  of  the  Qoister,  57*  . 
Salle  des   Chrvalien,  56*  : 
Sallr     des     Hfltes.     55*  ; 
South  Side,  54*. 

Morrau.  260  ;  Landscape, 
323^ 

Morcau  thr  Younger,  263 ; 
The  A disu.  277*. 

Morrau.  Gustavr.  404  ;  The 
Apparition,  412*  ;  Land- 
scape, 323  :  The  Unicorru, 
412*:  Orpheus,  413*; 
Venice.  413*. 

Morienval,  32. 
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Morot,  Aim£,  406 ;  Rezonoilkt 
406*. 

Morocco,  414,  Delacroix  in, 
334. 

Motlez,  345. 

Moulins,  67.  121  ;  Cathedral, 
103,  123. 

Moulins.  Master  of,  124  :  Anne 
de  Beatveu  and  St.  John, 
1 26  ;  The  Magdalen  and 
an  Unknown.  1 26* ; 
Nativity,  126*  ;  Pierre  de 
Bourbon  and  St.  Peter, 
127*  :  Virgin  in  Qlory 
with  Donors,  125. 

Murat,314,322. 

Mycensc,  405. 

N 

Nancy,  294-2%;  Church  of 
St.  Epvre,  373  ;  Nave  of 
St.  Elpvie,  375  :  Doorway 
of  Ducal  Palace,  147*; 
Place  Carri*re,  293; 
Fountain  of  Neptune,  297*; 
"Modem  Style"  at.  388. 
3C9;  Place  Stacklas.  298. 
299* ;  Tomb  of  Reo6  IL 
of  LofTaine,  165*. 

Nanles,  294;  Cathedral, 
ctatues,  and  Tomb  of 
Francis  of  Brittany,  me 
under  Micbd  Colambe. 

Nantedl,  C^lestin.  338. 

Nantcuil,  Robert.  222. 

Naples,  209  ;  Frendi  in,  143. 

Napoleon  1..  143,  308,  309. 
311,314,315,316,324, 
347.  363.  368,  379; 
Tomb  of.  356*,  366. 

Napoleon  m..  380. 

Narbonne,  2,6;  altar-pieoe  of 
the  Cn/c(/u:lon  from.  1 18*, 
119. 

Narbonne  Cathedral,  59. 

Nattier,  257,  267,  268,  277; 
Madame  A  dilaide  Tatting, 
267*  ;  Madame  de  Cha- 
teauroux  as  Dawn,  266*; 
Mrrte.  Henriette  as  Phra, 
2(36*. 

Natoire,  260. 

Navane.  389*. 

N^not.  385. 

Netherlands.  109,  121. 

Neuilly.  House  at,  by  E. 
Navarre  and  R.  Roussdet, 
389*. 
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fiamftr,     AM»>     ^,     404:  f 
Cfmmpfgny.  ¥fl*     Cemc- 
kn  of  Saini-f^hud.  406.  j 

Nlwrt,2.  S,7  "l>»Fo«t»in#r/' 
2f)')  {'AtnlMtm  •!,  295, 
3^J  Wtmjti  i^nfr..  298, 
3^/y. 

N«rm4if>/iy,  44,  48.  14^). 
NorniAn  Hft\tHrjAutr.  22.  57. 
NorfiMrit,  09. 
Noirr    (.)«m<>,     »««    under 

Amtm*,     (^jttXirt,     Parit, 

K«ini«,  rlc. 

O 

CXm,  V«ll<ry  <rf  t\u;  4«. 

Olivirr,  7'caJ'arlu,  2«)*. 

Oppcnarci,  242. 

*'  Oput  hancigenum,"  48. 

Ortng«,  2  ;  Arch  of  Mariut,  4*. 

OntorUns.  187. 

OrU«ni»  i  36 ;  Cathedral,  SoutS 

PmcK  W*. 
OtImim,  Louu,  Due  6*,  86, 87. 
Octade,  202. 
Oudry,    259.    269;    Huntinj 

Scene,  259*. 
Oulchy.  32. 
Ounctmp,  grille  from,  79*. 


Pofianl,  3. 

I^AJou.  286,  363 ;  Mme.  /)u- 
harry,  287*  ;  Psyche, 
286*. 

PftliMy,  BrntArd,  1)6;  f''.n- 
amrllrd  IVllcry,  172*  ; 
I)i.h.  I7i*. 

PalUilio.  i84. 

Paiiiui.  270. 

IVi».  6.  12.44.48.  114.120. 
PH).  102.217.2*4.278. 
4^2  ,     antiiiuft    in,    216 ;  , 
All  lovrnt   in.    208,    2^8;  I 
Itrtfinninu  t>f  nuHlrrn.   178,  ' 
170.     SihixJ     t^.    2W.  , 
ti«n»tomtAti\M)     i4.      ^1  ; 
V*m   frittint  l.vHiU  XIW, 

.Ml  2M.  ^    : 

Aiv  lit*  'I'ni>nH'h«'  ilu  C«r- 
UHi>rl.   H)8*.  no.  »6V 

Aiv  vI**  I  iKM«i>K<p  vW  rKuMW". 
U>8*.  HW.  i^7.  i70. 

l\»l4k^K^l)ur  Sl^  CVnr\i^vr, 
hy  UUx»Mi«'.  «^**.  *8t». 


3«6. 

Br«c>e,307.3IO,3e3. 

Calhedirai    ol    Noire    Daae 
50.51,  52.96.98.  213 
297,  373;    Facade.  44* 
himgt  oi  kaoncred  iraa 
79*  ;     Left  Poidi.  62* 
Nare.  43*  .   Nottb  Door, 
47*.     RAti     oo     Chair 
•!>cfeen,    tfy^ ',    Keoesi    oo 
Wert     Front.    64*.  65*  : 
South  Side.  45*  ;  Tympa- 
num. 79 :  patron  aaiots  of 
Fam  at,  75. 

Champt  Elyi^es,  386. 

Chapelie  Ejcpialoire,  296*. 
310. 

Chapelie.  Sainte,  47*.  66. 
373 ;  Apostle  bearing 
CroM  of  Dedication.  75*. 

Church  of  St.  Auguttin, 
381*.  382,  384,  386. 

Church  of  Ste.  Qotilde, 
373.  374*. 

Church  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont,  152*,  186;  Rood 
Screen  in,  1 53*. 

Church  of  St.  Eustache,  225 ; 
Nave  of,  151*. 

Church  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  373. 

Church  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pr^,  12.346.373. 

Church  of  St.  Gervaifl,  185*. 
186. 

Church  of  St.  Louis-en - 
r-lle.  243. 

Church  of  St.  Louis  des 
Invalidc  185.  186,216*, 
225,  297  ;  decorations  in, 
245. 

Church  of  the  Madeleinr, 
291.  298.  307*.  310. 

Church  of  St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet,  211.  225. 

Church  of  the  Sacr^  Cirur, 
Montmartre.  382.  387*. 

Chvri'h  of  thr  S*.>rbi»nnc, 
185*.  186.225. 

Chun-h  vi  St.  Suh^cr.  18S, 
297  ;  Kavatlf  d,  HX>*. 

Church  of  La  Trinito.  381, 
^84. 

Churvh  of  the  \'al-dr-Gracr, 
101.185.  186*,  221.  :97. 

CT^urv-hofSt.  Paul.  185.211. 

Churvh  t>f  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  ^0*. 

4W 


).  180. 
of.  186. 
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186.212; 

225. 
Ecole  <ks  Ban  Aa.  406. 

413:  Coat  of.  378*. 
Ecole  Miilake,  291.  294*. 
Fadbo«i  Sl  Gcnain.  292. 
Fanboing  St.  HoBoai.  292. 
rountaa  b  GaraiB    of   lite 


I  jamnwAwfurg  Palace.  182*. 

FooBlain  d  Mofi2re.  380. 

Foantain  in  Place  Loavon. 
380;  Foantain  in  Rue  de 
Grenelle.301* 

Fountain  o(  St.  Sulpice.  380. 

Fountain*  in  Place  de  la 
Concoide,  380. 

Galerie  des  Madonea.  386. 

HaDes  (market).  385. 

HdCel  Canavalet.  142*. 

HdCel  Quny.  95*.  373. 

Hdtel  des  bvafides.  29L 

HdCel  de  Salm,  see  Palais 
de  la  L6gion  d'Honneur. 

HMel  Soubise,  242.  293*. 

Hdlel  Sully.  181*. 

HdCel  de  ViUe,  decoratioos 
in.  415. 

lleSL  Louis.  181. 

Institute  of  France,  307 ;  aee 
also  CoD^  des  Quatre 
Nations. 

Louvre,  the,  %,  178,  181. 
210-213,  310.  327,379, 
383,394,  412,413;  artists 
lodged  in.  212;  built,  85, 
1 87  ;  completion  of,  2 1 6- 
218;NapoleonI.  and,379; 
The  Colonnade,  215*  ; 
Central  Pavilion  of  Colon- 
nade, 214*;  Galerie 
d'ApolIon,  1 79*.  187, 220, 
233*,  334;  Long  Gallery, 
179*  ;  Iron  Gate  from 
Maisons  -  Lafitte.  183*  ; 
Lcscot's  Wing,  141*. 

Luxembourg  Gardens, 
statups  in,  365,  413. 

Luxembourg  Palace,  178*. 
181.  1 93  ;  compared  to 
Pitd  Palace.  181. 

Marais.  the,    181.211,235. 

Mus^  des  Pctits  Augustins, 
371. 

Odfon  Theatre,  310. 

Opem  House.  382*.  382, 
384,  414;  Grand  Stair- 
ol.  383*. 
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Palais  des   Champs  Elyt^et, 

383. 
Palais  le  Grand,  382,  384*. 
Palais  de  Justice.  379*.  386. 
Palais,  le  Peril,  382,  .385*. 
Palais    de    la  Legion 

d'Honneur,29l,296*. 
Palais  Royal,  181. 
Panthfon.  298.  300*,  301, 
307,  310,   414;    decora- 
dons  in.  413,  420. 
Pare  Monccau.  295*. 
Pavilion  d'Hanovce,  292. 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  258*, 
290,  380,  383,  447  ;  stat- 
ues  in,  365,  422. 
Place  des  Conqu^tes  (Place 
Venddme),     218*.     234, 
235,  368. 
Place  Dauphine.  179,   180*. 
Place     Royale     (Place     des 
Vosges),  179,  180*,  211. 
Place    Venddme,   see    Place 

des  Conquetes. 
Place  des  Vosges,  see  Place 

Royale. 
Porte  St.  Denis,  115,215*. 
Quartaerdes  Auguslins,  212. 
Seine,  388*. 
Sorbonne,  the  J  0 1 ,  297, 385 , 

420. 
Th£&tre  Francais,  310. 
Trocad^ro.  309,  382. 
Tuileries,  Palace.  310;  deco- 
rations of.  4 1 4. 
Parrocel,  Pierre,  260. 
Parthenon,  68. 
Pater,  256  ;  Conversation  in  a 

Park,  252*. 
Paul.  6. 

P6nicauds,  the,  I  36. 
Penicaud,      Jean,       Enamelled 

Diptych,  173*. 
Percier.  262.  309,  310,  379. 
P6relle,  182. 
Pergamus.  7. 
P6rigord.  90. 

P^rigueux,    373  ;      Church    of 
St.   Front  at,  2 1  ;  Nave  of 
St.  Front  at,  19*. 
Perpignan,  Fortress  of,  134*. 
Perrault,  Charles,  304. 
Perrault,    Claude,     217,    229. 
233,234.  289,291,383. 
Perronneau,   267 ;   Portrait   of 
Mme.     de     Sorquainoille, 
265*. 
Philip  Augustus.  44,  50.  85. 
98,  213. 


PhiKpVI..  108. 

Philip  die  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
86,  92.  Ill;  Tomb  of, 
113*. 

Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy. 
86,  109.  III.  118. 

Phrygia.  7. 

Picard,  Louis.  426. 

Picardy.  Museum,  418. 

Pierrefond,  Chilean  of,  69*, 
373;  built,  86.  67;  re- 
stored. 89. 

Pigalle,  284-285  ;  Mercury, 
284 ;  Statue  of  Louis  XV. 
at  Reims.  285  ;  Tomb  of 
the  Due  d'Harcourt.  283  ; 
Tomb  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
283*.  287. 

Pilon,  Germain.  188,  225 ; 
Bust  qf  a  Child,  169*; 
Bust  of  Henry  III.,  1 70*  ; 
Statue  ofReni  de  Prague, 
171*;  TheThnt  Virtues, 
172*. 

Pinaigrier,  136. 

Piranesi,  279. 

Pisan,  Christine  de,  115. 

Pissarro.  423. 

Place  du  Th6litre  Francais. 
430. 

Plessis-les-Tours,  Ch&teau  of, 
134*.  148. 

Pleyben.  Calvary  at,  158*; 
Figures  of  Apostles  at, 
159*. 

Plougastel.  C^vary  at,  142, 
158*. 

Plumet  (designer),  389. 

Pointelin,  356;  Evening  in 
the  Jura,  402*. 

Poitiers,  28,  41;  Baptistery  of 
St.  Jean  at.  7*,  9  ;  Cathe- 
dral, 59 ;  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  la  Grande.  59 ; 
Facade  of  N.  D.  la  Grande, 
1 7*  ;  Church  of  St.  Savin, 
1 3  ;  Fireplace  in  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  97* ;  Statue  of 
a  Queen  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  109*. 

Poitou.  5,  25.  28,  59,  180. 

Pompadour,  Mme.  de,  267, 
276. 

Pompeii,  excavations  at,  306. 

Pont  du  Gard,  5*. 

Pot,  Tomb  df  Philippe.  1 1 2. 
114. 

Pothinus,  7. 

Pourbus,  193. 
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Poussin.  Nicolas.  191.  194. 
201-209,  215,  219,2:>v. 
248,  250,  278,  300, 306, 
340,  345,  401;  admirers 
in  Paris,  208;  compared 
with  Millet,  398,  399. 
43 1 ;  compared  with  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  420  ;  influ- 
ence in  French  art,  219, 
249;  His  own  Portrait, 
207*;  Orpheus  and  Eu- 
rydice,  208*  ;  Rescue  of 
the  Youthful  Pyrrhus, 
207*  ;  The  Shepherds  of 
Arcadia,  208*. 

Pradier.  368,  380. 436. 447  ; 
Sappho,  370*,  Victories  At 
the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  I.. 
368.  372*;  Fountain  at 
Nimes.  371. 

Praxiteles.  100,319. 

Pi^ault.  369.  436;  Crucifix. 
370*. 

Prieur,  Barth^my.  Abun- 
dance, 1 90*  ;  Mariz  de 
Barhancon  Cany,  189. 

Prouis.  403. 

Provence,  2,20.31,90,  118. 
120.  192.  193.  279;  art 
in.  86. 87. 

Provins,  92. 

Prud'hon.  J1 9. 320.409 ;  Mme. 
Jarre,  320*  ;  Andromacha 
and  A  sly  an  ax,  320*; 
Empress  Josephine,  313*; 
Psyche,  321*;  Zephynu 
carrying  off  Psyche,  32 1  • ; 
Justice  and  Divirte  Ven- 
geance, 32 1  *, 

Psalter  ol  Charles  the  Bald. 
Cx)ver.  9*. 

Psalter  of  St.  Louis.    113.  114. 

Puget.  Pierre,  225,  226.  444, 
446 ;  Jlkxander  and  Di- 
ogenes, 224* ;  Door  and 
lUlcony,  H6tel  de  Ville, 
Towlon,  224*.  226 ;  Gallic 
Hercules,  223*.  226; 
Milo  of  Crolona,  223*, 
226;  Supposed  Bust  of 
LouU  XIV..  222*. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes.  345,416- 
420,426.427.432.434; 
decorations  at  Lyons.  418; 
History)  of  St.  Genfftiirye, 
420;  Childhood  of  St. 
Geneviive,  424*;  St.  Gerte- 
viive  watching  over  Par'', 
424*;  Marseilles,   42:*; 
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377*  .    The  Sa(rtA  C^rnoe, 
420,  42S*. 


Qmmwi  (  itfhin,  22(i. 
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Raffo^lli,  4^ft  .  (iueHs  aufatUng 
a  kVeMng  I'artu,  4il*. 

Raffct,  *4'^  if»7.  /<<T^///«', 
34^;*.  The  Midnight 
Review,  349*. 

Raoux,  jetM,  247 ;  VeMal, 
144*. 

Riji»i««l,J37,  199,205,306; 
hit  influenee  on  Ingres, 
341,  on  Le  Brun,  219; 
on  Le  Sueur,  199;  hii 
workt  in  ihe  Vatican.  203. 

RayonnanI  Style,  99. 

Reformation,  Ifl3,  370. 

R^gamey,  Culraulen,  396*. 

Regnault.  Henri,  312,  3)6, 
407  ;  Monument  to,  447  ; 
PttHnlt  «/  General  Prim, 
410*. 

Reimi.  2;  Cathedral.  55: 
Caitital  in  l^dy  Chapel, 
A2<^;  CatMlal  in  Nave, 
ftl;  Chalire  of  St.  Rem! , 
ft  I*;  FavAde,  46*;  Figure 
of  St.  Ji«ej»h,  7 1*  ;  Figure 
of  Queen  of  8hel>a.  72* ; 
Figure  of  the  X'iigin  on 
renttnl  Ponh.  72*  ;  Foot 
of  CAmMahnim,  1^*; 
loi*al  S«int«  in,  76;  Hant 
C)tname«t  in.  71*;  Relief 
of  .4 Art! At! m  itnt/  Afe/- 
rhittillexK  70*;  N<>  Rtmi 
fon*/wrW  h^  ^Anfeh^  7 1  ♦> 
wuMuoMi  At,  7^,  (^1. 
iVrjfm  <\f  the  I  VtalM4lr«>n, 
74*. 

Reimm  V.1««\"^»>f  S<   Ke«>i,  ^1  . 

SH»th  I\m>4v   IvMV  c;*t*. 
^  N!a»x  4*    I  <.HM^  o*  tW 

Reli\|*»MV    I  <«K^   <4   St     |\*u 


[RemiMMdi,   205.   339,  192, 

'         421. 

[Ren^Mnce,    135.    195,  215, 

1         239,  306,  363,  366. 

R«n<i,ICing,87,92,  119,120, 
I         137. 
R^ntnes,  294. 
Renoir,  423,    425     D^e^mr, 

434*. 
Restoration,     the,     309,    310, 

328,360. 
Restouts,  tite,  246. 
Restovf,  Jean,  260. 
Revolution,  French,  195,  304, 

306^309,  312,  314,316, 

322,324.349,  366.  368. 

370. 
Rhine,  1,5. 
Rihera.  392,  395, 409. 
Riljoi,  328,  395,   422;    St 

Sehaatlan,  396*. 
Ricard,  409;  Portrait  of  Heil 

Buth,  419*;  Portrait  of  a 

Woman.  4\9*. 
Richard  Corar  de  Lion,  88. 
RicheUeu.  91.  180,  181,385; 

Tomb  ofRicheKeu,  219*. 

223,225. 
Ricux,  ApOBtleM,  from  Abbey 

of,  no. 

Rigaud,  H.,   221,  222.  228, 
250,    251,    265,     410 
Portrait  of  Boileau,  25 1 
Portrait  ofBossuet,  249* 
Portrait  of  T.  F.  P.  «/« 
CriquI,  248  :    PoHralt  of 
the  Marquis  de  Dangeau, 
248*;  Portrait  of  Caspard 
de  Guetfdan,  248*  ;  Por- 
trait of  La  Fontaine,  249  ; 
PoHrait*  of  Louis  XIV., 
249. 

Riviere,  Thoma«,  Phnint, 
451*. 

Robert.  Hubert.  279.  280.  346. 
372;  Pont  du  (Sard.  IJ'i*: 
Trttr^/ormo/ion  o/  the 
Pari^  of  I  ensailles  under 
L<mi9  XI  7..  280*.  Afa.son 
C«trr^,  Nirne*.  1&)*. 

R.>bett,  L#<H>^.  347  :  .Irmvi/ 
af  H^nyestfrs  in  the  Pon- 
tine \fanhes.  ^4<>*. 

Ki'ibert  He*»t>-,  Tihvv,  34^. 

K»"4>«f*e*Te,  324. 

H.vV,  INew.  44S. 

K»v4»e«r»"«r.  40  S. 

Rvww  5t>^,  288,  296. 

Abb 


R 


59.  101; 
Tower  ol  CadiedBl.  104*; 
We«  FbbC  104*. 

434,  442-444;  Boat 
afafVommn,449*;  The 
Khe,  450;  Six  CMUaa 
«/  Calab,  443,  449*; 
TI>iiW.443«. 

Rolami  Geaka  of,  25. 

Rofin,  NicoJaa.  88,  1 18. 

Roll,  415,  416,  422.  426; 
Centermry  of  1789,  429*. 
TAe  None,  429*. 

ootbe  VidoiBie, 
I*. 

aiin<ntuie    oi    uk, 
1-3. 

Ronanbdn,  278,  325,  326- 
375,  407. 

Rome.  1%,  204.  205,  209, 
214,215,274.279,  307. 
340,  452 ;  The  Capho!. 
190;  Church  of  Ge»i,  184; 
Church  of  San  Gxyvanni 
Laterano,  297;  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  184,186,  298; 
French  in,  143;  IGng  of, 
309 ;  Pantheon.  298. 

Ronceavaux,  2,  25. 

Ro«i,Salvator,?79,321. 

RoJin.268;  yoan^G/r/,278*. 

Roty,  438 ;  Marriage  (medal- 
lion). 441*. 

Rouen.  136,  383;  Cathedral, 
54*,  57,  100;  Facade  of. 
55;  Lady  Chapel,  100, 
140;  Portail  de  la 
Calende,  74*,  100;  Por- 
tail des  Libraires.  75*. 
100;  Portail  des  Mar- 
tnousets,  1 03  ;  Tombs  of 
d'Amboise  and  de  Br6z£. 
140,  141;  Tour  de  la 
Beure  i,  Butter  Tower), 
3S*;  Church  of  St. 
Madon,  103:  Aitre  St. 
Maclon.  93*.  126:  Porch, 
I  Ol^*  ;  Spiral  Staircase  in, 
101*;  Church  of  St.  Ouen, 
57.  vS.  99.  373:  Facade, 
374*:  Nave,  99:  Fountain 
de  U  Crosse  HoHoge. 
^>i*;  H6»d  Bocrgth^- 
rvxilde.  144:  Museum. 
418.419:  Oid  Hook  at, 
02*:  Palab  6e  Jvbce. 
«3|*.  07.  140:  Polleiy, 
2<>2*  :  Scbool  of.  246. 

Rousseau.  J.  J..  277. 287, 307. 
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Rousseau,  Theodore,  357—358, 
393.  3%,  425  ;  compared 
Mrith  Harpisnies,  400, 
Charcoal  Burner's  Hut, 
358*;  Surtlii  Oak,  359*, 
Pool  in  the  Meadow,  358* , 
Outlet  from  the  Forest, 
353*. 

Rcusseiot.  389. 

Royat,  Church,  13. 

Roybet,  408. 

Rubens,  192,  201,205,  248. 
249,  250, 260, 268,  320, 
321,327,  334,392,412. 
415.  423,  441,  448,  b 
France,  194. 

Rude.  367,  436  ;  Marseillaise, 
368.  441,448;  Napoleon 
awaking  to  Immortalitu, 
3bd,  Marshal Neu, 369*, 
Tomb  of  General  Ccnaig- 
nac,  369*. 

Ruprich-Robert,  373. 

Ruysdad,  354,  358. 


Saint  Antonin,  95;  Hdid  de 
Ville  (town-haU),  14*. 

Saint  Aubin,  Gabriel  de,  263. 

Saint  Bernard,  34. 

Saint  Chamas,  Bridge  of.  3*. 

Saint  Cloud,  ChAteau  de. 
221. 

Sainte  Croix,  Virgin  and  Child, 
from  Church  of. 

Saint  Denis,  6.  49.  75. 

Saint  Denis,  Abbey  of,  37,  49, 
64.  65.  108.  291;  Char- 
iotte  of  France,  statue, 
160*.  Choir.  43;  Claude 
of  France,  statue.  159*; 
Crypt,  42*  ;  Figure  of  a 
Queen,  60*  ;  revival  of 
sculpture  at,  67  ;  royal 
tombs  at.  107  ;  Tomb  of 
Charles  V.,  85  ;  Tomb  of 
Francis  1.,  168*;  Tomb  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  166*. 

Saint  Eleutherius,  49, 

Saint  Eligius  (Elloi).  8.  76. 

Saint  Firmin,  75. 

Saint  Fortunade,  Head  of, 
108*. 

Saint  Foy,  15,  30.  35,  37; 
statue  of,  36*.  37. 

Saint  Galmier.  Virgin  and 
CA//(/,  in  Church  ol,  153*., 


Saint   Germain.  6;   Abbey  of. 

12;   Chateau.    137*;    Fair 

of,  212*. 
Saint  Gillies  ( Provence)  ,13,  14. 

25.    94,    31;    Decorative 

Motives  in  Church  of,  33*  ; 

Porch     of     Church,     1 7 ; 

Romanesque      House      at, 

16*. 
Saint  Gobain.  factory,  228. 
Saint  Helena.  309.  368. 
Saint  Honor6.  75. 
Saint  Julian,  6. 
Saint  Ld,  Church.  58. 
Saint  Louis.  52,  92,93,  108; 

Psalter  of.  113.  114. 
Saint  Luke.  Guild  of,  195. 
Saint  Malo,  92.  294. 
Saint  Marceaux,  Ren^  de,  438. 
Saint  Martin,  6,  24.  26. 
Saint  Maurice,  Head  of,  107. 
Saint      Michael      overcoming 

Satan,  107*. 
Saint  Mihiel  (Lorraine),  140. 
Saint  Modeste,  76. 
Saint  Nectaire,  Church  of,  1 2*. 
Saint  Potentien,  76. 
Saint  Quentm,  HOtel  de  Ville 

(town     haU),     93,     97; 

Museum,  262. 
Saint  R6mi,  76. 
Saint  Rtey,  Mausoleum,  3*  ; 

Triumphal  Arch  at,  2*. 
Saint  Rusticus,  49. 
Saint    Savin    (near     Poitiers), 

28 ;    God  creating  the  Sun 

and    Moon,   from,    22* ; 

Scerte  from    the    Apoca- 
lypse, from.  22*. 
Saint  Siff rein,  121*. 
Saint  Sixtus,  76. 
Saint  Stephen,  75. 
Saint  Trophime,  14. 
Saint  Victor,  Hugues  de,  13. 
Saint  Yved,  Shrine  of,  38*. 
Saints  as  patrons  of  Guilds,  76. 
Saintes,  2,  6 ;   Cathedral,  26  ; 

Church     of    Sainte-Marie- 

des-Dames,      33 ;     Archi- 

volts  in  Church  of  Sainte- 

Marie-des-Daroes.  34*. 
Saintonge,  25.  136;  Dutchmen 

in,  191. 
Sambin,    Hugues,    136,   138; 

Sideboard      attributed     to, 

172*. 
Sansovino,  384. 
Santerre.  247  ;  Susanna  at  the 

Bath,  244*,  247. 
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Sarazin  and  Sauvage,  ViOa  m 

Compi^ne,  390*. 
Sarrazin,    Jacques,    187,   189; 

Tomb  of  Henri  de  Cond6, 

192*. 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  145. 
Satuminus.  6. 
Saxe,    Tomb    of    Marshal,  by 

PigaUc.  383*. 
Savoy.  86. 
Scheffer.  Ary.  337,414;   St. 

Augustine  and  St.  Monica, 
^363*. 
Schneinann,  405. 
Schnetz,  347. 
Scott.  Sir  Walter.  333. 
S^goffin,  445. 
Seigneur,  Jean  du,  369,  436 ; 

Orlando  Furioso,  37 1  *. 
Seine,41,88,  180,  182,280. 
Selmenheim,  389. 
Sens.  Cathedral,   100*;    Hdtel 

de  Ville  (town-haU),  %. 
Sedio,  179. 
Servandoni,  297. 
Seven  Years'  War.  259. 
S^es  China,  259. 311;  group. 

The  Kiss,  2S7*;  statuettes 

of, 285;  ThtBasketSelkr, 

287. 
Shakeqxaie,  333. 
Sideboard,  temp.  Henry  II.,  1 72. 
Silvestre,    Israel.     1 82 ;      The 

Long     Gallery     of     the 

Louore,  1 79* ;  The  Small 

Gallery   of  the    Louore, 

179*. 
Simon,  Luden,  328,  429.  430; 

The  Procession,  439*. 
Sisley ,  423  ;  Banks  of  a  River, 

433*  ;  Snow  Effect,  433"^. 
Slodtz.   M.   A..    282,  286: 

Cabinet.  290*. 
Sluter.  Claus.  86,   109,   110. 

444;    Door,     Abbey    of 

Champmol,   III;  Well  of 

the    Prophets,  Champmol. 

Ill*,  112;    Chiist,  WeU 

of  the  Prophets.  114*. 
Snyders,  248. 
Sohier,  Pierre,  136,  141, 
Soiasons,  Church  at,  52. 
Solario,  Andrea,  145. 
Solesmes,      "  Sepulchre  *'      at, 

157*;  Magdalen  of  "Se- 

pulchre,"  157*. 
Soibonne,  383. 
Sold.  Agnes,  122. 
Soufflot,298. 
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Sooillac,  13,  34;  PflUr  whh 
Chimera*.  27* ;  Prophet, 
27*; 

Souvigny,  107. 

StaniaUf .  King,  2%.  389. 

Sleinlen,  426 ;  Masons  watch- 
ing a  passing  Funeral, 
428*. 

Sldla  family  (artists).  192. 

Stella,  Jacques,  Supposed  Por- 
trait of,  200*. 

Straaburg.  2%. 

Subleyras,  260. 

Sugcr,  Abb^,  43,  49,  65. 

SuOy,  Maurice  de,  32. 

Swebach,  316. 

Syria,  7. 

T 

Talma,  310.  317. 

Tapestry  of  the  Apocalypse,  at 
Angers.  130*. 

Tapestry  with  Legend  of  St. 
Quentin,  174*. 

Tapestry  of  the  Unicom  (Cluny 
Museum),  131. 

Tattegrain,  405. 

Temple,  Raymond  du.  %. 

Teniers,  202,  251,256.  273. 

Texier,  Jean,  103. 

Theophilus  (monk),  28,  64. 

Thierry,  Augustin,  348. 

Tiber,  278. 

Tiepolo,  426. 

Tiryns,  405. 

Tissot.  James,  402;  The  Magi, 
405*. 

Titian,  253.  409. 

Tocqu4,  268 ;  Maria  Lcczin- 
ska.  268*. 

Tomb,  Figure  on  a,  a  Canon 
praying,  1 1 5*. 

Tool.  Cathedral.  Facade.  152*. 

Toulouse,  5,  12.86,  136,235; 
brick  architecture  at,  20, 
427;  Capital  fiom  St. 
Etienne.  with  Herod's 
Feast.  29*;  Capitole.  415: 
Capitole,  Henry  II '.  s 
Court,  144*;  Capitole. 
Sall6  des  lUustres.  385*; 
Church  of  St.  Semin,  1 3, 
20.  60,  137;  Ap«  of 
Church  of  St.  Semin.  1 3 ; 
Capital  in  Churx^i  of  St. 
Semin.  26*:  Nare  of 
Chuichof  St.Serain,  14*; 
Relief  from  Church  of  St. 
5emii.  26*;    Ooirtec  oi 


die  Mus6e  dcs  Augustins, 
98*;  The  Dalbade,  137: 
Flemings  at.  191  ;  Hdtel 
Q»Asserat,  136,  143*. 

Touraine.  122.  125,  136,  142. 

Toumehem,  259. 

Tcumier,  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  227*. 

Tourai^res,  A  Magistrate,  247. 

Tours.  6,  24.  121  ;  Cathedra!. 
100,  146*. 

Toumy,  294. 

Trajan's  Column,  220,  247. 

Treves,  2. 

Trianon.  240*.  293. 294. 302. 

Trophimus.  6. 

Troy.  Francois  de,  247,  252  ; 
Oyster  Feast,  243*. 

Troyes.  Church  of  the  Made- 
leine, Rood  Screen.  103. 
150*;  Si.  Martha,  139. 
155*;  Visitation,  139, 
156*. 

Troyon,  361  ;  Feeding  Poultry, 
364*  ;  Oxen  going  to 
plough,  363*;  Boundary, 
364*. 

Tubi,  222.  225  ;  Tomb  of  Le 
Brun's  Mother.  217*. 

Turenne,  225. 

Turner.  423.  425. 
Turpin,  Gesies  of,  26. 

Tuileries.  the,  178,379. 

U 

Umbria.  124.356. 

Unknown  artist ;  Ball  at  the 
Court  of  Henri  III.,  \76*: 
Descent  from  the  Cross, 
121*:  Diana  and  Nymphs, 
174*;  Por/ra«  of  a 
Woman,  221*  \  Virgin  of 
Pity,  123*. 

Uss6.  Chiteau  of,  138*. 

Uz^.  120. 

V 

Valentin.  197.    198:    Conceri, 

202*  ;  G^psy  and  Soldiers, 

201*. 
\'alois  Kings,  85. 
Vase.  Antique.  39*. 
Vaudremer.  380*. 
Vaux4e-\*icomte,   Ch&teau  of, 

183.  184*. 
Vaudojrvr:   Cathedral  of  Mar- 

sdBes.386*. 
,  Vekaquez.  392.  409 


Venddme,  Church  of  La  Tri- 
nitc,  102*. 

Venice,  335.  407;  Sl  Mark's 
Church,  22. 

Vemet.  Carle.  324 ;  The  Race, 
325*. 

Vcmet.  Horace.  348,  350; 
Taking  of  the  Smala, 
346*  ;  Marshal  Monrey 
at  Clichy  Banicoda,  345*. 

Vemet.  Joseph.  259. 278-2C0. 
351,  431;  View  of  the 
Bridge  and  Castle  of  Sard 
Jlngelo,  279*. 

Veronese,  Paul,  198,  253. 412. 
413,415. 

Vcrrocchio,  437. 

Versailles,Ch&teau  de,  1 80, 1 83, 
211,213,229.240.  242. 
243.309,347,  366,  361. 
383,  4 1 2,  448 ;  alterations 
under  Louis  XV.,  259; 
Chapel  of,  231*,  244; 
Cour  de  Marbre,  229* ; 
decorative  work  at,  249 ; 
Facade  from  the  Gardens, 
230*;  Fountains  at,  220, 
231;  Frieze  of  CEU  de 
Boeuf.  231*;  Galerie  des 
GUces.  220.  228.  229. 
232*;  Louis  XIU.*s  Cha- 
teau, 218;  Louis  XIV.  s 
Bedroom,  230* ;  Louis 
XIV.'s  Palace,  218-233; 
Park  and  Gardens  of,  229- 
233  ;  Petit  Trianon,  29 1 , 
293*:  "Hamlet "of  Petit 
Trianon,  294*;  sculpture  at, 
187,  365;  Tapis  Vert, 
231.232*. 

V^zelay,  Church  of,  14.  20. 
31,35.36:  Navcof,  15*; 
Tympanum,  29*. 

Vien,  306.  312. 

X'ienna.  7. 

\'igee-Le    Brun,    Mme.,    277; 

I  The      Artist       and       her 

i  Daughter,    261*;     Marie 

Antoinette  and  Children, 

281*. 

\  iller.euve4cs-.Avignon.  119; 
Ramparts.  88*. 

Mncennes,  85. 

\  incent,  316. 

\  inci.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  40. 
1 45 ;     aee    also    Leonard, 
Master. 
'  VioIle»-le-Doc88.89,93.372, 
i        373. 
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Virgil.  207. 239,  278. 
Virgin.  The  Black.  77*. 
Virgin  and  Child   (Miu6e  des 

Augiudns).  108*. 
Virgin     and     Child     (wooden 

statue).  37*. 
Virgin    and    Child    (silver   gilt 

statuette).  108*. 
Virgin  of  OKvet.  154*.        * 
Virgin  of  Rty.  123*. 
Virgm,  type  in  French  Sculpture, 

72-74.  ]04-l()6. 
Virgin,  see  also  Ivories. 
Visconti.  368.  380 ;  Tomb  of 

Napoleon  I..  368,  372*. 
Vitruvius.  179.  182.288. 


VoDon,  408. 
Voltaire,  300. 
Vcragine,  Jacobus  de.  77. 
Vouet.  Simon.  198.  199,  250; 
Wealth.  203. 

W 

Warin.  189.  200;  Gassendi, 
188*;  Richelieu,  188*. 

Wattcau,  237.  253-256,  262, 
276,  302;  The  Concert, 
254*;  The  Dance.  253*, 
The  Embarkation  for 
Cythera,     254* ;     G/Zfca. 


252 ;  Germnt's  Sign- 
board, 238*;  L'lndif^ 
firent.  252* ;  Pages  in 
Album.  251*;  Rural 
Pleasures,  253*. 

Wax  Medallions.  175*. 

Weyden,  Rogier  van  der,  86. 
88,  118. 


Yvon,  403. 


Ziem.  407  ;  Venice,  408*. 
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Marquise  de  Boglione.    Nattier.    Collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Chaponay 
Portrait  of  the  Preddent  de  Laage.    Largilliire.    The  Louvre.  Paris 

La  Finette.    Watteau.    The  Louvre,  Paris  ...  

Portrait  of  M.  Bertin.    Ingres.    The  Louvre,  Paris  ... 
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Written  by  the  most  represent alivr  sulhorilies  in  the  var 
countries  and  profusely  illustrated 
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Art  in  France 

Art  in  Germany 

Art  in  Greece 

Art  in  Holland 

Art  in  China  and  Japan 

Art  in  North  America 

Art  in  Southern  Italy 


Siic  7  li  hy  5  inches 
"These  arc  not  esoteric  and  pedantic  itudiei.     They  are  clea 
■ward  volumej  in  which,  with  a  light  touch,  the  different  authori 


■sight.  1 


lential  Facts.  The  illustrations  hy  themselvei 
make  a  fauinatlng  feature.  Thote  filling  an  entire  page  are  printed  in  colon, 
and  the  rest  of  the  pictures  are  printed  in  half-tone  on  a  small  scale,  but 
with  great  cleamns.  The  volumes  are  small  and  are  strongly  but  flexibly 
boimd.  There  hai  never  been  another  wriei  like  this  one,  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  prove  increuingly  popular  for  many  yean  to  come." 

^Neiu  Yorlc  Tribune. 
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Art  in  Northern 
Italy         H 

By  Corrado  Ricct  ^^^| 

Director-General  of  Fine  Arts  aJ^^' 
Antiquitiei  of  Italy 

ing,  AculpturE, 


Lordinary 

if  infarmation  has  been  packed 

ithin  the  covers  of  this   pocket  vol- 

wiih  its  hundreds  of  small  illus- 

ons.    In  general  the  book  dcservei 

^'""^-New  York  Nation. 
rhis     work     on      Northern      Italy 
Lainly  be  included  in  the  architect's  library  as  [t  is  a  valuable  and 
well-written  description  of  that  wonderful  treasure- field  of  art." 

-New  York  AKklta 

Art  in  Flanders 

By  Max  Rooses 

Director  of  the  Piantin-Moretus 
Muieum,  Antwerp 

"In  this  handbook  M.  Max  Rooseii 
traces  the  development  of  Flemish  art 
from  it!  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  centmT-  M.  Rooses,  who 
is  Director  of  the  Plantln-Motetus  Mu- 
seum in  Antwerp,  has  great  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  has  made  his  record 
most  comprehensive;  he  treats  not  only 
of  painting  and  the  kindred  arts  of 
illumination  and  tapcitry -designing, 
but  alio  of  architecture  and  sculpture. 
There  are,  moreover,  excellent  bibiiog- 
raphies  appended  to  each  chapter,  and 
600  illustrationi,  which  render  the  book 
ntost  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference." 
—Athenaoum. 


